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ABSTRACT 

. The purpose of this planning guide is to assist 
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* development, and, evaluation of staff development or other areas of 
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assessment, program development, program evaluation ,' and ! 
implementation. Sections coiitain information , on concerns of users of 
this guide about: (1) the model; Ci) principles that form the basis 
for the model; (3) goals of the -model; (4) useps of this model; (5) 
needs that ,are , addressed in the planning process; (6) other purposes 
tnat are served by the planning process; (7 )* requirements for/- 
implementing the model; (8) how local agenpies 7 are identified and 
selected; (9) kind of training needed for a core" training team; (10) 
how participants 'are identified and selected to be *part ,of/ the local 
planning team; v (11) instructional topics and strategies used; (12) 
how instructional sessions are provided; (13) wha* fo.llows planning;. 
(14) what Is .needed to implement and maintain the .plan; (15) how the 
model is evaluated; aftd (16) how the effort might be funded. (JD) 
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The purpose of this planning guide is to assist state, local, and university personnel involved in the 
design, implementation and Evaluation of staff development or other areas of schopl improvement. 

THE CONTEXT OF DEVELOPMENT 

m * ' ' 

. \ 

This planning guide grew out of a federal initiative to assist states to design the regular education 
inservice component of comprehensive systems of personnel development. The Office of Special 
Education, Division of Personnel Preparation, funded a project at Indiana University, the National 
Inservice Network (NIN). This planning guide represents a compilation of the learnings from the 
Project's work, in Colorado, Indiana, and Maine from 1978—1981 . 

In 1978 there were few local models of personnel development in the United States, none of which 
were comprehensive. The NIN planning guide represented a radical departure from other staff 
development programs due to the magnitude of itfc goals, comprehensiveness of planning and 
adherence to quality practices in inservice. Each of the three states in the Project designed a state 
wide planning network to assist local administrators and teachers from regular ang special educa- 
tion to come.together to plan, implement and exchange staff development activities.^ 

Fundamental to the NIN planning/process is a set of principle* which express the nature of MlN's 
work. They include: / 

• Local Ownership 

developing ownership through involvement and participation in the planning process.. 

• Local Problem Solving ■* 

— focusing the planning process on solving local problems asking who? what? where? why? 

— applying the process to a variety of problems.' 

• Local Ongoing Structures 

— developing or adapting a organizational structure to £eal with staff development issues: 
planning, decisionmaking, implementation, organization 

— developing a support system 

— responding to consumer input. , . , 

s r 

• Local Resources 

— identifying and using existing resources, (i.e. individuals, direct and community) 
< ~ — peer sharing ^ 

— building on strengths and practical experience * . . 

— recognizing the continuing need for district, state, and federal support. 

• Collaboration * * 

— providing incentives and supportJor people to work together , 

Y * * 3 =^eve loping and builcjing mutual trust / / 

* . — /respectin^different.abilities, perspectives, and needs r 

1 1 — facilitating cooperation between state agencies and local districts, speciaTeducators 

and regular educators, administrators and teachers. * 
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• Planning and Implementation as an Adaptive, Evolutionary and Flexible process 
. — responding to N changing situations and needs 

— using an experimental approach 

— establishing an ongoing planning cycle" 



TRAINING APPROACH 

^TffTplanning process incorporates small group theory and training in an eclectic fashiqn. In addi- 
tion it .draws on the participant's past and current experience, and views learning as taking place on 
both a cognitive and experiential level. The process emphasizes the acquisition of practical skills 
and knowledge that are required of planners and implemented of change efforts ih staff develop- 
ment. When used skillfully, the experiential learning approach guides trainers to new discoveries 
about how learning takes place. Yrainers have an opportunity to explore new methods and design 
formats. The learnings are immediately applicable to their back-home settings. NIN believes that 
experiential learning creates a sense of ownership for'participants and becomes an effective and 
integral aspect of, their behavior. 

BENEFITS * ' . 

The use of the planning model offers several benefits to users such as> 

a process for identifying needs, training a team of trainers, identifying local 

resources, problem-solving, shared decisionmaking. „ 

which results in a comprehensive staff development plan, core^team of trainers, 

use of local resources! ifnproved morale, improved relationships 
between general and special education. 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

, ' r ■ 

The order" of training strategies and 
topics need net necessarily follow a 
prescribed sequence. In fact, the flexi- 
bility of_the planning process* allows 
it to respond to the goals and context 
of the agency in which it is used. For 
instance, "team development" can be 
taught as a specific workshop -segment, 
including group- dynamics, simulations 
and "at-home" tasks, or team devel- 
opment can be approached in a less 
formal manner 'by having members 
work through various planning activi- 
ties, while focusing thteir attention on 
the dynamics of their group. Thne 
activities then culminate yvith a 'formal 
segment .which addresses group- dy- 
namics and the stages of development 
the groups have undergone. 



' Team ' 
STRATEGIES ' Development 



TOPICS 
Needs " Program » * Program 

Assessment ; ' Development ' Evaluation 



* Implementation 
/Maintenance 



'Conceptual 
'F ramework 
(theory) 



Experiential 



Application 



Feedback 
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Evaluartior 
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COLLABORATIVE -PLANNING GUIDE FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS 
1. What is the .model? 



2. What principles' form 
the basis of the model? 



3. What are the goals 
- , of the model? 
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' ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Organizing for change through a collaborative plan 
ning process.. 

This model requires that planners representing 
all of the relevant audiences engage in a participa- 
tory group proses. Basic to the process is bringing 
people together to: 

— develop ownership 

— solve problems 

— develop a support system 

— use existing resources^ 

— plan in a respbnsive and flexible manner 

To teach and have participants experience a colla- 
borative planning process which provides them an 
opportunity to' model a flexible approach to program 
development. The process reaches beyond traditional 
* views to expand participant's understanding of and 
skills in: m * * 



assessment of; individ ual 
strengths and heeds 



and organizational 



strengths and needs 
collection and interpretation of data 
group process and team building * { 
problem solving v- 
change strategies ' t 

.. — p/ogram development 

— evaluation * . 

— dissemination of information 

To assist ^gency participants in the planning, design, 
implementation and evaluation of a .Comprehensive 
System of Personnel "Development (CSPD) using 
quality practice's inlhservice education. 
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MATERIALS & SUPPORT 

Developing a Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development through a Peer Planning and Devel- 
opment Network (see reference section) 



COLLABORATIVE PLANNING GUIDE FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS 
4. Who can use this model? 



5. What needs are addressed 
by the planning process? 



6.^hat other purposes are 
: served by the planning 
process? 
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ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The nrVodel was developed for -use at the State Educa- 
tion Agency (SEA) level in supporting the planning 
and implementation of local systems of personrvel 
development. ' However, the model can be used by 
persons with interests in^ staff development at a 
variety of levels including local education agencies. 
(LEAs), intermediate education districts and institu- 
tions of higher education. The model was designed 
to address inservice issues faced by educators as a 
result of the integration 'of handicapped children, 
but is not limited to this issue. It can be applied to 
other problems. v 

The process specifically addresses the needs of 
SEAs and LEAs to develop and implement CSPD. 
More generally, it addresses change in individual 
agencies. 

A variety of other needs may also be met including 
relationship building, problem solving, communica- 
tion and resource development. 

- ILLUSTRATION - 

A suburtym special education cooperative 
used the planning process to help create a new 
elementary school designed for maximum 
integration of handicapped students. This 
school ity turn, is becoming the inservice train-" 
ing Site for other teachers in the cooperative. 

a 

the process provides planners with techniques to 
prepare agencies to accept innovations. Planners 
can teach peVsonnel how to be a part of .change. 



MATERIALS & SUPPORT 



Relationship between CSPD Requirements and 
Quality Practices 



Indiana CSPD Personnel Development Plan 
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collaborative planning guiqe for personnel development 
user concerns & questions j essential characteristics materials & support 



7. What i« required to start-up 
thisrnodel? 
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A cotfe team of trainers is needed to provide assis- 
tance to participating agencies. The core team acts 
as facilitators to the groups and assists them in 
.validating information to make decisions. v The 
core team provides humaa support to teams through 
tegular contact and feedback. x 

Support is needed to bring particifJants together tor 
instructional planning sessions, and for implemen- 
tation efforts. This support should include: 

— initiation and organization by the contracting 
agency, generally the SEA 

— provision of a core training staff 

—financial support for participants' training 
expenses. ' 

LEA support should include commitment by local 
agencies to collaborative planning and support 
for it through release time for planning by agency 
personnel. . 

- ILLUSTRATION - 

Tke states of Colorado, Indiana and Maine used 
PL 94—142 discretionary funds to support 
local agencies in CSPD implementation. Each 
stale assigned staff to organize and support 
CSPD training and implementation. 
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COLLABORATIVE PLANNING GUIDE FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 



USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS 

8. What kind of training 
is needed for a core 
training team? 



9. How a^e local agencies 
identified &nd selected? 



10. How are participants 
identified and selected 
to be part o,f the local 
planning team? 
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ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS' 

The core team should experience the planning process 
themselves as well as receiving formal training in the 
areas of group process, assessment and program devel- 
opment. However, prior training may not always be 
possible: In this case, individuals selected should ad- 
here to the model's principles and have a background 
in training. 

- ILLUSTRATION - 
Colorado's core team was made up of local 
participants ivho had already developed CSPD " 

> plans. Because of their earlier participation, 
they were sensitive to the feelings and experi- 
ences of the trainees. 

Target agencies can be identified several ways depend- 
ing on the context and nature of the agency. The 
selection process ranges from self-selection to man- 
datory participation. Voluntary participation is 
strongly encouraged. 

Identification and selection of team members is left 
to the agencies involved. Agencies use different pro- 
cedures including appointment by administrators, 
self -selection and peer nomination. 

No matter what procedure is used, agencies are en- 
couraged to involve a cross section of staff from a 
variety of roles- and constituencies, e.g., general and 
special educators, and administrators and teachers. 
Teams generally include four to eight m&mbers. 

- ILLUSTRATION - 

A suburban special education cooperative in 
Indiana brought together a team of jour includ- 
ing a special education director, an elementary 
principal, a first grade teacher and a high school 
special educator (also the teacher unions 
president), This team organized and in turn 
trained six more teams, each of which repre- 
sented one of the six participating districts. 



MATERIALS & SUPPORT 



A Design for Core Team Training 



Cadre Training 
Experience 



Model: A Look at the Colorado 



Agency Identification Guidelines 



Selection of CSPD Team'Members 

Issue Orientation: Personnel Planning: A Local 
Agency Perspective (simulation) < 
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USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS 

1 1. What instructional topics 
and strategies are used? 



ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The planning process includes five major topics: 

— team development/group process 

v 

- problem identification and nee^ds assessment 

- program development 

- program evaluation 

— implementation and continued maintenance 
For each topic that following strategies^ e used: 
, — presentation of conceptual .frameworM theory) 

- experiential learning with trainer feedback 

— back home applications by team 

— evaluation 



l'J 



- I L LUSTRA TION 

A workshop focusing on team development 
included presentations on collaborative plan- 
ning, a team selection simulation and devel- 
opment of a at home action plan for actual 
team selection. Participants Wre called ttvo 
weelts later to follow-up their activities. 



DEVELOPMENT 

MATERIALS & SUPPORT" 



Team Development (see Reference Section) 

Problem Identification and Needs Assessment 

— Designing and bonducting needs assessment 
in education 

— Data Analysis (Guide) ^ 
-Assessment Problem Solving (Exercise) 
—"Trekking Away (Game) 

Program Development 

— Inservice Best Practices: The Learnings of 
General Education 

— framework for Inservice Planning 

— Instructional Strategies (contexts and mgthods) 
—•Planning Guide for Program Development 

— Program Development Exercise 

— Local Program Abstracts 

Program Evaluation ^ 

— 'Facilitating Group/ Planning and Evaluation 

— Checklist and Evaluation Form for Participants 

— Workshop Evaluation! (samples) 
-SWIRL CSPD Plan (simulation) 

— Team Year End Summary Evaluation 
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USER .CONCERNS & QUESTIONS 

12. How are the instructional 
sessions provided? 



ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The sessions were originally taught in four two-day 
meetings cbnducted by the ( core training team. 
Planning teams from six to ten school districts - 
came to an off-site location for the sessions. The 
sessions extended Over a school yeat 1 . 

^Vhile there are a variety of training.options, delivery 
should include: 

- sessions conducted by more than one person 
to provide multiple perspectives 

- amprte intervals betweef^ sessions to allow 
planning teams to interapt with' others back 

* home for^the collection, sharing and validating 
of4nformation * 

- removal of day to day pressures to provide' a 
sense of renewal for participants 

- opportunity for participants to interact, gene- 
rate and exchange ideas > ' t 

- opportunity for building relationships within 
and between planning teams 



MATERIALS & SUPPORT 



Sample Agenda 




T3. What follows planning? 
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Planning is .followed by implementation and mainte- 
nance of the plan. Although planning itsetf does not 
come to an end, some aspects of the process do, end. 
For instance, the local CSPD plan should be ready 
for implementation at/the^cld^j^f the formal'training. 
sessions. The ground work ofweparing the agency^ 
for the plan should 'be undet^v. Formal imple- 
mentation accompanied by co/tinbed maintenance 
is the next phase. 



COLLABORATIVE PLANNING GUIDE FOR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT., , - 
"USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS ^ MATERIALS & SUPPORT 

14. What is needed to implement The primary agfency must continue to support: ^ Continuation, Program Review (Example 



and maintain the plan? 



opportunities fof~^>aAicipants to share and 



disseminate information 



/ 



on-site ysupport, consultation and technical 
assistance 



The Black Network (Game) 

The Networking Perspective (Exercise) 



In addition', participating loc^l teams must adhere 
to and be responsible for: 

— adaptive implementation 

— continuous identification and building of 
, local resources 

— dissemination to other* similar agencies 

— reporting of plan results including accomplish- 
ments and impacts 

ILLUSTRATION - - 

The Indiana SEA is supporting the Indiana 
Peer fytssemination Network. The Network, 
% made up of Jhe state core (earn and all training 
participants, gathers two— three times a year to 
* share ideas and information. Network members 
trade consultation and resources. One team s 
held a workshop for 65 of hs school corporation 
staff. The team used network members from 
two other local teams as tracers. 



USER CONCERNS & QUESTIONS 
15. How is the model evaluated? 
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Evaluation is based on the concerns and issues of 
.relevant audiences such as the participants, state 
education agency and staff. The foctwns on partici- 
pant evaluation of the planning process and plan im- 
plementation. During and after planning sessions, 
participants provide evaluation data both on the 
training content and. process. A variety of evaluation 
methods are modeled by^the trainers including group 
interviews and pre- and post-session rating scales. 
Results are provided to the participants on a regular 
basis. Products such as team action plans, needs 
assessment data and the plan itself are outcome 
measures which can be used to judge tfte effective- 
ness of the planning sessions. While sopne monotoring 
of plan implementation is conducted by the core 
team, the focus is. on User evaluatiop as a manage- 
ment tool. 



MATERIALS & SUPPOltT 
Evaluation Design 
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Qualitative Evaluation Plan for Indiana CSPD 
(Example) 



Local Description of Impact 



16. How might td fs effort 
be funded? 




Staff development is attached to most categorically 
funded programs at the federal and state level. Given 
conditions of shifting educational priorities, in- 
creased local control, decreasing fispal resources, 
^CQQSoMdated funding formulas and decreasing staff 
turnover, staff development programs provide an 
opportunity to invest in and maximize the return 
on human resources. 

PostfBJe funding sources include" district funding, 
state or community college courses, PL 94-142, 
PL 94-482, states funds, district cooperatives, foun- 
dations, etc. * 
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(see Reference Section) 
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Materials and Support 

V 

This part of the guide is organized into sections based on the "User Concerns and Questions" 
contained on the preceding overview. Each section contains more detailed information in response 
to a given user concern. The description of the instructional prodess itself is divided into sections 
corresponding to the major instructional/training topics/ Each section contains information re- 
garding that topic which includes the theoretical or conceptual perspective for that topic as yvell 
as examples of training materials and activities^ A given section is concluded with a listing of 
references which the reader may access for additional information and materials. This part of 
the guide is no£*intended to be a cookbook or a step-by-step prescriptive manual but rather a 
flexible program planning guide specifying the major concepts, processes, and a variety of instruc- 
^ tional* strategies. Readers are encouraged to assimilate, restructure and afiapt the guide so a$*to 
promote ownership and relevance to their own situation. 
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Needs Addressed 



5 What needs are The process specifically addresses the needs of SEAs and LEAs to de- 
addressed by the velop and implement C$PD. More generally, M addresses change in 
planning process? individual agencies. 

A variety of other needs may also be met including relatiomfcp build- 
ing, problem solving, communication and resource development. 

ILLUSTRATION 

A suburban special education cooperative tised the planning process 
to help create a new elementary school designed for maximum inte- 
gration of handicapped students. This school in turn, is becoming the 
inservice training site for other teachers in the cooperative. 

The process provides planners with techniques to prepare agencies to 
accept innovations. Planners can teacher personnel how to be a part 
ofchdhge. 
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PREFACE i ' 

This document provides a framework for designing local staff development activities. I/contains 
a restatement of the federal requirements for (CSPD) comprehensive system of personnel devel- 
opment, an interpretation and further deUneation of the requirements which may be applied to 
local plans, and recommendations (or design. The planner is provided with both a quick scan of 
the CSPD rules and regulations, and a method to analyze their local district's current personnel 
development practices in relation to recommended practices and suggestions for basic and quality 
program. design. 





PLAN COMPONENT AND DESCRIPTION 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


CURRENT PRACTICE 1 


Federal Regulations Require State Regulations May Require 
That States - . . That Local Plans . . . 

if 


Initial Recommended^ractices Recommended Practices for Quality 
For Basic Program Design . . . Program Design . . . 


Current Local Practices . . . 



PART I: Participation 

A. Insure all institu- 
tions/agencies/organiza- 
tions with interest have 
opportunity to participate 
in: (1) development, (2) 

'review, (3) annual up- 
dating of state tSPD. 

B. Describe the nature 
of participation of various 

/groups in the development 
qf the plan under A above. 
(1) Describe the responsi- 
bilities of each group in 
implementing the plan and 
in determining areas of 
training and target popu- 
lation to be effected by 
the plan, (a) SEA, Mb) 
LEA, (c) IHE, (d) other. 



Describe the nature and 
extent of participation of 
various school district per- 
sonnel groups in the de- 
velopment of this Person- 
nel Development Plan. 
Should include procedures 
for involving general educa- 
tion and special education 
personnel with an interest 
in Personnel Development 
Planning. 



Use procedures which will 
help ensure participation or 
cooperative planning between 
general and special education 
personnel jn *the develop- 
ment and annual updating 
of 'the Personnel Develop- 
ment Plan, i.e. task force, 
committee, special meetings. 



Use procedures which will help 
ensure participation and/or co- 
operative planning between gen- 
eral and special' education per- 
sonnel, parents, community 
groups, volunteers, etc. in the 
development and annual up- 
dating of the Personnel Devel- 
opment Plan, i.e. task force, 
committee, special meetings. 



Part II: Needs Assessment 

A. Must conduct An- 
nual needs assessment: (1) 
number of new -personnel 
needed (2) need for re- 
trained personnel . 



Describe tha needs assess- 
ment process used to *de- 
termine training needs of 
each personnel category. 
Include in 'this statement 
the results of the needs 
assessment by: 



Use two or m6re procedures 
for collecting needs assess- 
ment information i.e. sur- 
veys, interviews,, analysis of 
program review reports: 



Use problem identific ation 



as the first step to problem- 
solving/ followed by the iden- 
tification of specific needs. 

Provide continuous recycling 
that is never really completed 
but remains on-going. 
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PLAN COMPONENT AND DESCRIPTION * 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE 


CURRENT PRACTICE . 


Federal Regulations Require State, Regulations May Require 

Tu,t C ♦ o ♦ r>» • That 1 nral Plan? 


Initial Recomm envied Practices Recommended Practices for Quality 
For Basic Program Design . . . Program design . . . 


Current Local Practices . . . 



B. Must describe or 
identify: (1) needs assess- - 
ment process used to de- 
termine training needs of 
all personnel (2) results 
of -the needs assessment: 
(a) areas in which train- 
ing* is needed (b) gtpups 
needing training.* (3) Pri- 
orities assigned to each 
are?. 



A. Identifying (listing) 
the priority of needs tp 
be addressed' by the plan 
including. (U the person- 
nel groups needing train- 
ing (2) the content' areas ' 
in which training is needed. 



, Assess at least 10% of the 
total numbers of personnel 
in all personnel categories. 

y 

Conduct annual assess- 
ment. 



j 



Provide guidance ,for plan- 
ning to assist in choosing next 
steps. 

Use multifaceted data gath- 
ering utilizing surveys, analysis 
of test data, individual and 
group interviews,, observations, 
brain storming, as well as other 
techniques to provide a broad 
perspective of problems. 

Provide a public conscious 
activity to understand the needs 
of all individuals and groups, 
associated with the identified 
problem. . ,n 

Provide a philosophy to help* 
assessors, planners and decision- 
makers learn from their ex- 
periences. 

Obtain total involvement of 
most educational personnel in 
the district. 



Part III: Personnel Devel- 
opment Action Plan 

A. Identify target train- 
ing audiences (1) special 
education and general edu- 
cation administrative per- 
sonnel (2) special educa- 
tion and general education- 
instructional personnel (3) 
support personnel (4) pa- 
rents, surrogate parents/ 
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A. Identify each person- 
nel group to be provided in- 
gh this plan: 
ition, ad- 
struction- 




I) general 
Jministrative & 
instructional personnel (p) 
support personnel, (4) pa- 



Provi^e inservice training op- 
portunities for all personnel 
groups (general and special 
educators). t 

Design a program which re- 
flects needs identified in 
the needs assessment. 



State clearly the primary as 
well as secondary goals and ob- 
jectives with established periodic 
reviews. 

'Relate the goals and objec- 
tives directly to the assessment 
results by corresponding to one 
or more of the major* outcomes 
of the needs assessment. 
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PLAN COMPONENT AND DESCRIPTION 



RECOMMEND PRACTICE 



CURRENT PRACTICE 



Federal Regulations Require 
Ttoat States .'. . 



State Regulations May Require 
That Local Plans . . . 



Initial Recommended Practices 
For Basic Program Design . . . 



Recommended Practices for Quality 
Program Design . . . ' 



Current Local Practices . 



paraprofessionals, and vo|- . rents, surrogate parents,, 

unteeps. paraprofessionals, and vol- 

B. Identify • areas in "unteep. " K 

which training is needed B. Identify areas, in 

vfor each group and pri- , which training Is needed 

prity. for e^ch group & priority. 

C. Identify content and ~ C. Identify general con- 
n*a&ire of training for each tent of training for each 
area. . group' and priority (1) De- 

D. Describe how train- scribe incentives to help 
ing will be provided: (1) ensure participation in pre* 
geographic scope* (2) Staff gram activities. 

training source (3) fund- * D.uDescribe how train- 

ingVsources (4) timeline. ing will be provided: $1) 

fc. Describe procedure geographic scope (2) inser- 

'for evaluation of program vice training (3) funding 

objectives. ' ^rsources (4) timeline. 

F. Provide for statewide K E. Describe incentives 

system designed to: "^which . will be used or 
adopt promising practices 
or materials proven effec- 



tive (2) assess educational 
practices used- in the state 
(3) identify state,, regional 
and local resources (hu- 
man/material). 



may be needed to help 
ensure participation in pro- 
gram activities. 

F. List inservice pro- 
gram objectives and evalu- 
ation procedures whiGh will 
be .used to determine the 
extent to which the pro- 
gram 6bjectives have been 
achieved. 

G. Describe plans or 
procedures the planning dis- 
trict \ll use to: (1) iden- 
tify and adopt promising 
practices " or materials (a) 
describe conference, site 
visits, reviews o^ the litera- 
ture Or other methods un- 



Use local personnel in pro- 
viding inservice training. 

* Inservice training provided 
under the plan should relate 

to the* delivery of special 
v , ... 

education services to handi- 
capped students or to the 
prevention of sigij^ficant 
learning problems. 

/ 

Develop ongoing procedures 
to identify, ^review and use 
(if appropriate) promising 
practices and materials for 
personnel development pro- 
grams and instructional pro- 
gramming for students. 



\ 



Provide continual profession- 
al 9tpwtn and materials de- 
velopment as an integral part 
of the total school program. 

Use collaborative decision- 
making which allows equal input 
from all relevant groups with- 
out being self-serving. 

Use a complex and ambi- 
tious design with clear £nd 
specific goals. 

Pl£n in response to assessed 
needs rather than wants". 

Use. content directed toward 
changipg teaching strategies of 
those* staff members most di- 
rectly involved. 

Include, content based on a 
developmental, not a deficit 
model in which educators are 
viewed as skilled professionals 
who bring unique abilities' ttf 
inservice; as opposed to need- 
ing inservice training* because 
they lack skills to do an effec- 
tive job. cf^ 

Use competent local person- 
nel and material resources -with 
outside consultants in suppor- 
tive' roles. 

Use school site as location 
of inservice activities to provide 
relevancy to the inservice. » 

Emphasi** intrinsic profes- 
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PLAN COMPONENT AND DESCRIPTION 


V 

^ RECOMMEND PRACTICE 


CURRENT PRACTICE 


Federal Regulations Require State Regulations May Require 
That States ... , That Local Plans . v 


Initial Recommended Practices Recommended Practices for Quality 
For Basic Program Design . . . Program Design . . . 


Current Local Practices . , . 



dertaken (b) describe prac- 
tices or materials adopted 
(2) Identify state, regional 
and local resources (hu- 
man/material). 



/ 
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sional rewards for participation 
as opposed to only extrinsic 
rewards, e.g. extra pay, extra 

Salary credit, etc. 

.Use human support, personal 
contact and interaction among 
clients, planners, providers and 
consultants. 

3 Obtain acquisition and de- 
monstration of administrative 
support, recognizing that the 
attitudes of the principals and 
superintendents are important 
to the success of the program. 

Link inservice training to 
delivery of educational services 
to students provides greater 
continuity and relevancy, as 
opposed to the traditional frag-* 
mented approach ^to inservice. 



? 



Part VI: Evaluation 

A. Describe procedures 
for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness* of: (1) Comp/e- 
herisive System of Person- 
nel Development in meet- 
ing <fi*e needs of person- 
nel (2) procedures used to 
administer the system. 

B. Describe monitoring 
activities to ensure im- 

lementatioflC\^ 



■# 

Describe procj^res for 
evaluating the effectiveness 
of the local system of 
Personnel Development in 
meeting identified personnel 
development needs. 



Obtain input from each group 
receiving training. 

Compare the results of the 
plan's implementation to the 
scope of the needs identified 
under Part II- Needs Assess- 
ment. 

Use procedures for ongoing 
monitoring of the implemen- 
tation of the plan. 



Guarantee that the evaluation 
process is a collaborative activ- 
ity to assist in planning and 
implementinc-vprograms. 

Use multifaceted data gath- 
ering, i.e. survey, analysis of 
test data, individual group in- 
terviews, observations, etc. 

Guarantee that evaluation is a 
continuous process that moni- 
tors: effectiveness of' the pro- 
gram in reaching its goal and 
objectives; unanticipated out- 
comes, both positive and nega- 
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PLAN COMPONENT AND DESCRIPTION 


RECOMMEND 


PRACTICE 


CURRENT PRACTICE 


Federal Regulations Require State Regulations May Require 
That States . . . That Local Plans . . . 


Initial Recommended Practices 

For Basic Program Design . . . 
«& 


Recommended Practices for Quality 
Program Design . . . 


Current Local Practices ... 



J 1 



Part V: Dissemination 

A. Describe procedures 
for acquiring, reviewing, 
and disseminating: (1)sig* 
nificant information, (2) 
promising practices. 



Dissemination includes: 

A. Making personnel, 
administrators, agencies 
aware of information and 
practices. 

B. Training to: (1) 
establish innovative pro* 
grams and practices (2) 
implement practices tar- 
geted on ^identified local 
needs (3) enable use of 
instructional materials and 
other media for (a) per- 
sonnel 1 development (b) 
instr uctional programming 
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Use two or more procedures 
for collecting evaluation in* 
formation. ^ 



A. Describe efforts to 
share informatior^about the 
inservice training plan and/ 
or its results within the 
planning unit. This includes 
all relevant audiences within 
the planning district. 

B? Describe efforts to . 
share jnfbrmation about lo- ^ 
cal inservice training efforts 
outside of the planning unit. 



\ 



tive; all significant changes in^ 
the problem which alter from 
the original proposal; learnings 
resulting from the program; and 
products developed through the 
program. 



i 
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Introduction 



The Comprehensive System to Personnel Development is a requirement under Section 121a. 
380-387 of the P.L. 94-142 regulations for the implementation of Part B of the Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act. Under this general requirement, both the State Education Agency 
and each of the State's special education planning districts must have a Comprehensive Personnel 
Development Plan which describes how each agency will provide the inservice programs neces- 
sary to meet the ongoing needs of all persons engaged in the education of handicapped children. 

The Indiana Department of Public Instruction, Division of Special Education, in conjunction 
with the Indiana Comprehensive System of Personnel Development Project, provides statewide 
CSPD technical assistance. The general ihtent of the assistance is to directly support the local 
special education planning districts in the development and implementation of district specific 
Personnel Development Plans. Local plans are required as part of the application for pass-through 
funds under P.L. 94-142 as submitted by the districts to the Division of Special Education. 

This document includes, in four sections, the -content requirements, the recommended prac- 
tices, and the forms for Local Personnel Development Plans. • 



Section I: 

Section II : 
Section III: 
Section IV: 



the plan's five components, a description of the type of information 
needed for" each component, minimum criteria for each component, 
and recommended practices for the completion of the plan. 

the actual content format to be used in writing the plan. 

a plan requirement checklist for local plan review and approval. 

a recommended practices checklist. 



Section I: Description, Minimum. Criteria and Recommended Practices 



Plan Component & Description 



Minimum Criteria 



' Recommended Practices 



PART J: PARTICIPATION/COORDINATION 

Identification of various person- 
nel groups who participated in, the 



development of this plan includ- 
ing general and instructional per- 
sonnel, related services personnel, 
parents and groups/organizations. 
[Section 121a.381(a) . 

Description of .JiifiAype, level 
and extent of participation in the 
above personnel groups. [Section 
121 a.38Kb)] 

Identification of the plan ad- 
ministrator(s) and how the plan 
will be coordinated and organized. 
[Section 121a.386(a),*2(b)] 



A listing of all personnel groups, 
represented in the development, re- 
view and approval of the plan. 



A descriptibn of the level and 
extent of each group's participa- 
tion in the planning process. 

Identification of the* plan ad- 
ministrators) and a description of 
how the plan will be coordinated 
and organized. 



Involve parents in plan devel- 
ppment. m 



Use procedures which will help 
ensure participation/cooperative 
planning among all groups affected 

jthe plan through task forces, etc 
, Coordinate the-plan and its de- 
velopment with other planning 
district inservice efforts. 
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Plan Component & Description 



Minimum Qriteria 



Recommended Practice 



PART II: NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Descrrption of the procedure(s) 
used to determine training needs. 
(Section 121a.382(f)(D] 

Specification of the number 
and' percentage of each group 
assessed. [Section 1 2 1 a.382 (b ) (1 ) ] 



Surqmary of the assessment re- 
sults including: 

A. a list of personnel groups 
identified as prospective audiences 
in pnority^6Tdex; s and 

B. the content areTC'VTi whielt- 



training is needed by each group 
identified. [Section 121a.383(b) 
and (c)] 

Indication and description of 
annual needs assessment proce- 
dures. [Section 12 1a.382(b )(1 )] 



A description of the procedure(s) 
used to determine needs. 



A listing of the personnel groups 
assessed, the percentage of each group 
assessed ,*3nd if appropriate, the num- 
ber of corporations assessed. 

A listing of those personnel groups 
identified as prospective audiences in 
priority order. 

A listing* by each group identified 
-ef- the topical or content areas in 



which inservice training is needed. 



A description of procedures to 
be used to conduct an annual needs 
assessment. 



Use two or more procedures fd'r 
collecting needs assessments infor- 
mation, e.g. surveys, inte^/iews, 
analysis program review reports. 

Assess local stregnths as well as 
local needs. 

Assess at least 10% of. the 
total numbers of personnel in all 
personnel categories. 



Develop a timeline for future J 
needs assessments. 

Provide feedback on the results 
of assessments to participants. 



PART III: PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 
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Description of a personnel de- 
velopment plan which includes:* 

A. target audiences; 

B. goals and objectives; 

C. the manner in which the 
training will be provided;* and 

D. incentives for participation. 
[Section 121 a.382 and 383] „ 



Description of procedures to be 
used to identify human and mate- 
rial resources. [Section 1 21 a.385 
(c)] 



Description of procedures 
be used in review promising prac- 
tices in personnel development & 
instructional programs. [Section 
121a.384(a)] 



A listing of each of the personnel 
groups for whom inservice will be 
provided by this plan. 

A listing of the training goals and 
objectives for each group to receive 
inservice. 

A description of how the training 
'will be provided including: 

A. geographic scope 

B. inservice training staff 

C. funding sources 

D. timeframe , 

E. training modeT 



A description of incentives* which 
will be used or may be needed -1 6' hejp 
ensure participation in program activi- 
ties. 

A, description of procedures to be 
v ^riis^d to identify local, state, regional, 
f national, human & material resources, 
to A description* of the procedures to 
be used to review promising practices 
in personnel development and instruc- 
tional programs. 



Make available inservice training 
opportunities for ail personnel 
groups. 

Design a program which re- 
flects needs identified in the 
needs assessment. 

* Provide inservice training that 
relates to the delivery of special 
education services to handicapped . 
students or to the prevention of 
significant learning problems. * 

Use local planning district per- * 
sonnel as., inse"rvic£* training staffs 
where pqssible. 



Develop ongoing .procedures to 
identify, review and use (if appro- 
priate) promising practice^ and 
materials fg>r personnel develop- 
ment programs and ' instructional 
programminqffor students. 
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Plan Component & Description 



Minimum Criteria 



Recommended Practice 



PART IV: EVALUATION 



Description of the procedures A description of the procedures Use two or more procedures 



to be used to evaluate the per- 
sonnel development plan's effec- 
tiveness in meeting identified needs. 
[Section 121a.386] 



to be used to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the five sections of the plan. 



A description of the procedures 
to .Be used to evaluate the specific 
insgrvice activities conducted under 
the* plan. 



for collecting evaluation informa- 
tion. 

Use procedures for ' ongoing 
monitoring and adaptation of the 
implementation of the plan. 

Obtain input from each group 
receiving training. 

Compare the results of the plan's 
implementation to the scope of the 
needs identified under Plan II- 
Assessment. 



PART V: DISSEMINATION. 



, Description of the procedures 
to be used to disseminate infor- 
mation on the plan within and 
outside of the planning district. 
[Sectirjfel21a.384] 



A description of the procedures 
to be used to disseminate information 
on the 'plan and the activities con- 
tained in the plan to personnel, in* 
terested agencies and organizations 
within the planning district. , 

A description of the procedures 
to be used to disseminate information 
on the plan to personnel, interested 
organizations and agencies ' outside 
the planning district. 



Develop a procedure to share 
information on an ongoing basis. 



Become a participating member 
of the Peer Dissemination Net- 
work in Indiana. 



Section II: Writing Format - ^ 

Instruction for Completion of Section II. Note: (a) material in standard type is minimum 
criteria for an approval Local Personnel Development Plan, and (b) maternal in italic type is recom- 
mended practice' beyond minimunrv criteria or^suggested additions to the written plan> which will 
assist in providing clarification and/or points of reference to persons reviewing the plan. 

1. The Writing Format is designed in such a waythat the local plan can<be typed directjy 
onto the pages provided with additional pages attached as necessary, . - 

« *~ « 

2. When not using the forms provided, identify each section of the plan dearly. It would be 
helpful if each section began- oh a new page. ■ 4 ; 

3. Write the plan with sufficient information to enable an individual who has no'kraowledge 
of what the planning district is like or of the planning discussions to understand what your plan 
is and how it will be carried out. ' 



Part I: Participation/Coordination 

Describe the planning district to provide a point of reference for the plan, e.g. number of 
corporations, number of buildings by grade level, number of regular and special education teachers, 
type of area (urban, suburban, rural). " 1 

List all personnel groups represented in the development, review and approval of the plan. 

( Describe the level and extent of each group's participation in the planning process. ' ' 



Identify the plan administrator(s) by name/position. Describe how the plan will be Coordinated 
and organized. 



t 
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Part II: Assessment * * 

Describe the procedure(s) used toxdetermine needs. * *- 

List the personnel groups assessed and the percentage of each group assessed (if appropriate, 
indicate the number of corporations and, numbers/percentages within corporations assessed). 

In summary form, report results by personnel groups including a priority listing of the content 
areas and personnel groups. Note: This section represents all needs identified and does not repre- 
sent only those needs which will be addressedjn the actual inservice plan. 

Indicate the procedures to be used to" conduct a needs assessment during the coming year (up- 
dated for those receiving, inservice under this plan, refinement of other personnel groups assessed). 



Indicate timelines for the assessment of any figrsonnel group (specify) not assessed for this plan. 
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Part IE: Personnel Development 

In one paragraph, summarize (abstract) the personnel development plan tiy indicating the 
inservice delivery model(s) to be implemented, the target audiences and the major 'training goals 
and objectives: 

Describe in detail the plan which will be implemented including goals, training objectives, the 
target audiences, the manner in which the training will be provided and incentives for participation. 
Note. Completion of Local Personnel Development Plan Summary satisfies a portion of the infor- 
mation needed. ~ ^ % % 

Describe procedures/activities which will be undertaken to identify human and material re- 
sources, both inside and outside the planning district. 

t v« 

Describe procedures which will be undertaken for reviewing promising practices in personnel 
development and instructional programs. 



4f 
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Part IV: Evaluation 

Describe the procedures to be used to evaluate the effectiveness of the five sections of the 
local plan. . 

Describe the procedures to be used to evaluate the mservice delivery model(s) as implemented 
under the plan. 
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PartV: Dissemination . * 

* Describe how the CSPD plan- and the inservice activities included in the plan will be shared 
within the planning district. 

Describe how information on the CSPD plan and its effectiveness will be shared with interestecT 
persons/agencies/organizations o^Jtstele the planning district. 




Section III: Plan Requirement Checklist 



. / 

"Instructions for Plan Requirement Checklist! This checklist includes all of tlpe components 
required for approval of a local CSPD plan. k . „ 

It is suggested that the planning district complete the checklist prior to submission of the plan 
to the Division'of Special Education as a final check on all components. The completed checklist 
need not be submitted with the plan. However, it may be used for clarificatibn/explanation of 
specific components. For example, if a component is more fully explained in, a section other 
than that under which it is listgd, it would be helpful to indicate that in the Comments portion 
, of the checklist. *' ■ 

Note: The Division of Special Education will use this^Checklist as the criteria for approval 
of this plan. \ . / 



Plan Requirement Checklist 



Part !: Participation/Coordination 


Yes 


No 


Comments- 

* - * 


A listing of all personnel groups repre- 
sented yn the. development, revie\AjLand ap- 
proval pf the plan. ^ 






'—r^r — r \$ ^ * * 

- * '£ description of the le?el and. extent oP 
each group/^ participation ^ijj the plannfng C 
process. " ' v , >< , 

* <■ - n^J , - 1 






• ^ - * ■ • . ; . . ; < * 

An identification of the plan Administra- 
tor (s) and a description 'of how the plan will ^ 
be coordinated and organized. >' . -\ ,'\ 


-> 
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Part II: Needs Assessment 






•> 

> 

* * 

* * 

1 ' 

r» * 

; W- <-m — '■ 


A description of the procedure(s) used ■ 
to determine need*.'- ; 


: '\ 


if* 


• 

A listing of the personnel groups assessed, 
the percentage of each group assessed, and 
if appropriate, the number of corporations 
assessed. 

* : . a — 


s • 

** 

t \ 

• • 




A listing of those personnel groups iden- 
tified as prospective audiences in priority 
order. 


' * 




i 

A listing, by each group identified, of 
the topicaf or* content areas in which inser- 
vice training is-needed. „ » 


* * 




A description of procedures to^ be used 
to conduct an annual needs assessment. 







t f 

D o r+ III - PoriAnn&l Dounir>nmAn't 
r arx ill. rursoniioi lsovuiuhihoiii 


Yes 


No 


Comments 

^ . ( 

V 

•r • ! 

> 

4 


A listing of each of the personnel groups 
for whom inservice will be provided by this 
plan. * 






A listing of the training goals and objectives 
for each ^rdup to receive inservice. 


s 




A description of how the training will be 
provided including: 

A. geographic scope 

B. inservice training staff 
« C. funding sources 

D. timeframe \ 

F traininn moHe 


( 

/ 




A description of incentives which wilHse 
* • *. 
used, or may be needed 'to help ensure partic* 

ipation in program activities. 






A description of procedures to be used. to 
identify local, state, regional, and national 
human/material resources. 


I 




5 7 

A description of the procedures to be 
used to review promising practices In person- 
nel development and instructional programs. 

r 






rare iv: evaluation 






* 

- V 

* * 


• A <tescnp^<jj^of the procedures to be used 
to evafeate the- effectiveness 'of the five sec- 
tions of the plan. 




V 


A 'description of the procedures to be 
used to evaluate the inservice delivery model (s) ( 
as implemented under the plan. 






PartV: Dissemination % 




• 


% * 


/A description of the procedures to be 
used "to disseminate information on the plan 
and. the activities contained in the plan to 
personnel,, interested agencies and organiza* 
tions within the planning district. 






♦ 


A description of the ^procedures to be used 
to disseminate information on the plan to 
personnel, interested organizations and agencies 
outside the. planning district. 






V 

* 

v • » 

r » , 
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Section IV: Recommended Practices Checklist 

. Instructions for Recommended Practices Checklist This checklist is a listing of recommended 
practices for the five sections of the plan. * ^ 

It is -suggested that the planning district use this checklist as a quality check both during the 
plan's development and p*pr to submission of the plan to the Division of Special Education. 

The checklist is not to be submitted with the plan, nor will it be used to determine approval 
or disapproval of the plan! It will be completed to provide information and feedback on the plan 
to the planning district. 



^ Recommended Practices Checklist 



Part I: Participation/CooiSination ^ 


Yes 


No 


Comments 

y » 

■ 

i 

r ' * 


Parents are involved in planning develop- 
ment. f 






Procedures are used to help insure partici- 
Dation and eoGDerative Dlannino smonQ all 
groups * affected *&y the plan through task 
forces, committees, special meetings and/or 

aHuicnrv roimrils 

qu vi jui y w u i i w 1 1 j ■ 


j 


- 


-J. 

The plan and its development are coor- 
dinated, with other inservice efforts In the 
planning district. _ ' 






Part II: Needs Assessment 






• 


Two or more procedures are used for col- 
lecting information. 






r Local strengths are assessed as well as 
local needs. 




* 


A At least 10% of the total numbers of per- 
Jsonrjel in all categories are assessed. ^ 




r 


A timeline is developed .for^ future assess- 
ments. ^ 






* V 


Feedback is provided to participants on 
• i - 
the results <|f the assessment. 






■ . ■• • r. 

w 
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Part 1)1: Personnel Development 


Yes 


Mr* 
IMO 

4 


Comments 

\ 

*- 


Inservice training opportunities are made 
available for all personnel groups. 







The" program reflects the identified needs. 


■ jt — : 




The training delates to the delivery of special 
education or*to the prevention of significant 
learning problems. m ^ 






Local district personnel are used as train- 
ing staff. 


- 




Ongoing procedures are developed to iden- 
tify, review and use promising praactices and 
materials for personnel development pro- 
grams and instructional programs. ^ 






Part IV: Evaluation 






* * 

» 

v 

* 


Two or more procedures are used to col- 
lect evaluation information. 






Procedures are used ,for ongoing moni- 
toring and adaptation of the plan's imple- 
mentation. 






Input is obtained from each group receiv- 
ing training. j| 

\- : m 






The results of implementation are com- 
pared to the scope of the needs identified. 

1 * 


• 




— — — ^ 1 

Part V: Dissemination 








A procedure Js developed to share infor- 
mation on an ongoing basis. 








/ The district will become a participating 
member of the Peer Dissemination Network. 
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Section V: Plan Summary . ' » * V " * 

\ Instructions for CompletioTof PUtn Summary. ActivUy/object.ve/content Area(s). Indicate training objective and/or content [topic] of training to be conducted. Personnel 
*Gr-oup(s): Indicate by type, arAyel, if applicable all groups to participate in training. Number and Geographic Scope: Indicate thj> number from each personnel group in the 
preceding column to receive Vainm^ and geographic scope of training. Example: regular education teacher and one special education teacher from each elementary building 
in the planning district. Format and Timeframe: Indicate format of training (e.g. workshop, consultation) and the timeframe for the training (e.g. one day per month during 
school day). Incentives: Indicate,. ncentfves Jo be ppovided. Tramets: Indicate types of trained to be utilized, e.g. university faculty, consulting teachers, peers, outs.de practi- 
tioners Funding Source*: Indicate source of^unds to be used for training, e.g. P.L. 94-142 discretionary or pass-through, local, donation from community group. 



Activity/ 
Objective/ 
Content Area(s) 



Local Personnel Development Plan Summary 



Personnel 
Groups 



Number and 
Geographic 
Scope . 



Format and 
Timeframe 



Incentives 



Trainers 



Funding* 
Sources 



• \ 
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Core Team Training 



8 What kindof The core, team should experience the planning process themselves as 

training is needed well as receiving formal, training in the areas of group process, assessment 
' fora'core training and program development. However, prior training may not always be 
team ? • ' possible.. In this ' case, individuals selected should adhere to the model's 

principles and have a background in. training. 



ILLUSTRATION » . 
'■'Colorado's core team was made' up of local team participants who had 
■ already developed CSPD plans. Because of their earlier participation, 

th*y were sensitive to the feelings and experiences of the trainees. 



. » 1 V 
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ORGANIZING A CORE TEAM TRAINING PROGRAM 



y • Edited by 

. NIN/Maine and Colorado Staff 



National Inservic^ Network 
Iiidiana University; * 
2853 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
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Organizing A Core Team Training Program 

1 

Objective 

• ■» 

. To develop a core team of people who will be available to provide technical assistance and , 
training to local units, other than, those currently involved in the NIN Project, in the process of >y 
developing a comprehensive personnel development j>lan. Such training assistance would occur , 1 

with units upon request. 1 t J . / 

i 

In addition, this core v team would continue to provide support and technical assistance to the < 
current local projects during their implementation efforts. 

Position Statements - < * 

In developing this core tearin, a number.of key concepts are seen as crucial: 

J 

1. The planning and implementation of staff development programs require strong linkages 
between local districts/administrative units, the State Education Agency, and institutions of higher 

. education. * 

2. Because the planning process is highly -experiential, members of the core team should have 
.participated as a member of a local planning team. . 

« 

3. Core team members must understand the planning process, have skill in presenting infor- 
mation to others, and Ue sensitive to group processes/needs. 

4. The core team as a whole should^be composed of individuals who represent a vapety of 
perspectives related to-the field of edufcatiofr and staff development. 

5. Core team members should have commitment to the concept of the model as an educative 
process and sbould serve to educate others in their local unit, department and/or institution re- 
garding the use of this planning approach. K 

6. Core team members must have ^he support of the appropriate administratoi$for their 
involvement as a trainer, particularly in indorsing the member's commitment of adequate time 
for this effort. ^ 

■r 9 * 

Plans for Developing the Coye Teani 

At present four core team members have been identified. These members are individuals from 
local units that have participated jn the process in the past. These members will work closely with 
the National Inservice Network staff in providing training and technical assistance to local units 
during this and succeeding years. 

^* « 

The present intent is to expand this group next year by adding members from past local plan- 
ning teams, SEA "staff, and representatives from the state's college and university education pro- 
grams. ^\ 

The inclusion of SEA and IHE staff is seen as particularly crucial in providing a lasting frame- 
work for assisting locals in planning staff development programs. The rationale for SEA/IHE 
involvement include: 

1. Planning ongoing and comprehensive systems of staff development is an jssue of critical 
importance to the State Education Agency and institutions of higher education as well as local 
units. \ 

\ 

< 55 41 



2. Local units' will benefit from strengtljling their working relationships with SEA and 
IHEs and have more direct contact with the resources available through the SEA/IHE participants 
will get first-hand experience in hearing the needs from the field and participation in designing 
programs to meet these needs. Learnings of this sort could be invaluable to the department/insti- 
tution in their own long-range planning of both inservice and preservice training programs. 

At thte time, the' State Department of Edjjcation-SpeciatEduc^ 
strative and advisory groups to gain their support for the core team and to secure recommendations 
of individuals from SEA/IHE staffs who may participate in the training process. Commitments 
for participation will be secured from the SEA/IHE representatives and the appropriate super- 
visors/institutional administrators. During the . coming year/ these SEA/IHE staff members will 
serve as trainees. . * ^ 4 

/• 

With the support of the local unit/ the, SEA/IHE representatives will be assigned to a local 
planning team as a team member. .The trainee will be expected to attend the training workshops 
and offer their expertise to the planning team as a participant (no"t as a liaison, "expert/' etc.). 
The progress of SEA/IHE staff assigned to the rQle of trainee will be reviewed throughout the 
year. Support will be provided to these individuals as required and/or requested. 

After participating in the planning process as a trainee and lefcal team, the SEA/IHE represen- 
tatives would become members of the core team for succeeding years. The core team has the fol- 
lowing specific tasks and role in relation to local district planning teams. 

Primary Task - of the core Teams is to help school district teams plan their own staff develop- 
ment systems which include the following components: (a) defined management structure, (b) 
needs assessment, (c) program design, (d) resourcelderttif ication/ and (e) evaluation. 
* * 

Role^- of the core teams and support persons is one of a "helper," to assist the district teams 
in making their own informed decisions relative to the above components. This means presenting 
appropriate information (whether through lecturette, reading, sharing, etc.), building in time to 
assimilate the information and facilitating-decisionmaking. ,The district teams decide what they 
feel is most appropriate for their district and actually conduct the design. 

Specific Tasks — of the core teams a$>related,to the district tearps are outlined below: 



v 

Preplanning 



Foundations/ 
Staff Develop- 
ment Design 



Needs 
Assessment 



The Core Teams wjll: 

Facilitate selection of 
district planning teams. 



Familiarize district teams 
with objectives of the pro- 
gram anci with staff develop- 
ment systen>design and 
"critical ingredients." 

Familiarize district teams 
with needs assessment pro- 
cesses and instruments reJa- 
tive to staff development 
system and program design 
and assist in the design of a 
system to assess ne( 



The School District Teams will: 

Select a planning team which includes 
special and regular educators, admini- 
strators and^Wchers. 

Be familiar with the objectives- of the 
of the program, components of a staff 
development system and "critical in- 
qred ients." 



Design ajpd conduct a needs assessment. 



b'J 



The Core Team will: 



The School District Team will: 



Resource 
Identification 



Program 
Design 



Evaluation 



Management 
Structure 



Proposal 
Design / 



Familiarize district teams 
with available resources 
within and out of the state. 



• Assist district teams in 
identifying and/or designing 
learning activities and programs 
to respon3 to assessed needs. 

Familiarize district teams with 
evaluation processes and instru- 
ments and assist in designing a 
system evaluating the staff de- 
velopment system ar?d programs. 

Assist the d istrict teams in de- 
fining a management structure 
to ensure ongoing Identifica- 
tion and addressing of needs . * 
relative to staff professional . 
growth. • ' 

Assist the districts in writing 
profiosals which describe their 
staff development system. 

Plan and^conduct a process to 
review and evaluate proposals. 

Provide assistance as appro- 
priate to district teams 
throughout the implementa- 
tion of their systems. 



Utilise available resources in the, plan- 
ning and implementing of their staff 
development system. 



"Design and7or identif 7 "Tearning~^c^ 
tivities and programs responsive to 
identified needs. 

i/ 

Design a system to documerit ancj 
and evaluate" their staff . development 
system and programs vyjthin it. 



Define a staff development manage- 
ment structure which ensures the iden- 
tification and addressing of needs rela- 
tive to staff professional growth. 



Write^a proposal describing their staff 
development system'. 



Implement their staff development 
systems. 



/ 
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Cadre Training Model: A Look at the Colorado Experience 

We have just completed an intensive 'trainer of trainers" project with a group of 
exciting and talented people. This article represents our first attempt, since the 
conclusion of our work, to reflect on the overall experience. A more careful and 
detailed analysis of the experience will be done over the next few months. 



Introduction- 



For the past three years the Colorado Department of Education (CDE) with assistance from 
the National Inservice Network (NIN), housed at Indiana University has worked with Local Edu- 
cation Agencies (LEAs) to design comprehensive staff development plans. The goals of the NIN 
planning model were to teach LEA participants a collaborative planning process and to assist 
participants iTKthg design of a Comprehensive System of Personnel Development (CSPD). The 
flexibility of this approach to planning and program development offered participants an oppor- 
tunity to expand "their awareness, understanding, and skills in: assessment, data collection, group 
process, problem-solving, change strategies, prografri development, evaluation, and dissemination. 

Each participating LEA identified a planning task force of six to ten members. The compo- 
sition of the teams was to reflect districtwide representation, e.g. general and special Mucators, 
administrators, etc. participating districts were required to attend four planning workshops 
throughout the planning year and received on-site consultative assistance. The result was a com- 
prehensive staff development plan designed by each team to address the unique needs of their 
local units.* • 

Six local units were selected to participate in the project during each of the past three years. 
The third year of the project was to mark the end of the MIN's direct assistance to the Colorado 
Department of Education (CDE). The department was to continue the staff development effort 
using their own resources. CSE remained committed to providing continued support, implemen- 
tation, and maintenance assistance to the 18 LEAs involved in the project from 1978-1981. 

The department was also interested in spreading the collaborative planning process to the re- 
maining 30 LEAs throughout the state. This expansion was a means of further developing local 
comprehensive staff development programs, as well as strengthening the relationships between 
LEAs, CDE, and colleges and universities in the states 

CDE has only one person within the department with designated responsibility for continu- 
ing the project, the inservice coordinator.* With the termination of NIN's consultative role, it 
became necessary to review alternatives for providing project support. Alternatives included: 
hiring outside consultants, contracting with* an outside agency, or developing a, team of trainers 
who could effectively train oth6rs. Since the ideology inherent to the NIN emphasized collabora- 
tive planning local automony, and the use of local resources, the development of a , team of local 
trainers seemed the logical alternative. Jhe purpose behind the cadre training model was to solicit 
and establish a team Capable of continuing training and dissemination, ultimately providing the 
State with orf-going training and resources at all educational levels. 

• r 

1 * t 

As a result of the CDEs statewide commitment to CSPD and with the assistance of NIN, a 
training model was developed/ The cadre model approached training in an eclettic fashion, draw- 
ing on the participants experience, providing new, information, then immediately applying their 
learnings in relevant situations. In this article, the training design, methodology, findings and a 
discussion of the participants are explored through an indepth look at personal experiences. 

'Special Education in Colorado is divided into 48 'ocal admjnktratien units throughout the state, which includes 
educational cooperatives and individual school districts. jSk 
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Program Design 



Selection Both individual and g&tip characteristics were' considered in selecting members. 
, Individuals were sought who had previous experience on local planning teams and who demon- 
strated interest, understanding, or skills necessary for the training role. Personality dimensions 
considered were flexibility, openness, 'and -ability to conceptualize and communicate ideas In 
• generating potential names, balance in the composition of the training team was considerable/ 
female, administrator/teacher, geographic location. In addition, it ^n eces ^J° T d J° C f! 
districts willing to release a 'staff member to participate irTfliFc^re.-ffltrioT]gte^^ 
to incur* no direct expense,, participation called .for a tremendous cbmmitment of support by the 
district as well as from potential cadre members, who were to work as vojunteers and only be re- 
imbursed for their expenses.) \ s , 

Names 'were reviewed, Slehing for. complementary skills among individuals. Ideally a six 
member cadre Aa ratio of one trainer per LEA planning team) was sought. Si/ well quahfied in- 
dividuals were initially identified by the two NIN consultants and two members- of theTCDE staff. 
( However after contacting the six individuals, only four expressed interest and received the support 
Nsf their local units. Rather than adherin'g#o a preconceived plan^nd attempting to match trainers 
wJth units, the cadre of trainers model was implemented With ofrly four individuals. _ 

Participation. The cad>e training model indjuced ^'individuals from the LEAs in the cadre 
role two individuals faoni NIN in consultant roles and>o CDE staff serving as coordinators for 
the project The NIN consultants had priroary^fesponsibility for. conducting the workshops; how- 
ever' they assumed a moderately low„profile throughout the first workshop, orchestrating behind 
the 'scenes. Throughout the remainder^ of the workshops, the consultants took on an even less 
visible role with th%cadre.takingonmor,e and we responsibilities for the sessions. 

Cadre participation- involved planning sessions! workshops, and on-site visits. Planning sessions 
. were scheduled at least four weeks prior to the- actual workshops. These sessions were devoted 
to preparing workshop agendas, selecting materials, and "determining presentation methods. Other 
discussions centered on the, anticipation of what cadre members might expect while working with t 
the local planning teams. 

Workshops involved presentations, -group facilitation, consultation, and daily debriefing meet- 
ings ' Debriefing session? were devoted to analyzing an.d adjusting daily activities in preparation 
for the following day. Workshops generally consisted of 2-3 da^s of intensive work by cadre 
and LEA planning teams. » 

On-site visits conducted throughout the year varied in focus depending upon whether the 
LEA was a first, second or third year project. New first year projects needed on-site orientation 
and selection visits preceding the first planning workshop. Second and third year projects, at the 
stage..of. implementing and maintaining their programs, required on-site visits to provide technical 
e assistance in implementation and evaluation. 

After outlining participation roles for the four cadre members, careful consideration was given 
to the shift in roles that the members of the cadre could expect. The new training role would be 
markedly different from their previous participant role which was primarily experiential. Although 
individuals would draw from their previous experience, the new role called for training and group 
facilitation skills. 

Training Design. The training process was divided into two parts, planning sessions and work- 
shops. Each part had a focus and structure. In the first part, the planning session focus moved 
from broad to narrow while the second part workshop moved from narrow to broad. This pattern 
of broadening, narrowing, and then broadening again was followed throughout the training se- 
quences? The structure of each part (seen in the figure on the"next page) 4 includes both content 
and strategies. » 
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Part I; Planning began by asking cadre members to draw upon their previou^experiences as 
members of local planning teams in order to assess the appropriateness of contght materials and 
presentation strategies for the upcoming, workshops, The .cadre was provided materials, strategies 
and agendas from previous workshops but was under no obligation to use them. Their immedi- 
ate task was to develop the best workshop possible. 

Next, cadre members in pairs prepared plans for segments of the workshops (e.g.. Workshop I 
segments emphasized team bOTfding, orientation, problem identification, and a written plan to 
verify the problem). Upon completion"^ the tentative plans, each pair shared their drafts with 
/ the other cadre members and consultants for reactions and additional ideas. At this stage, the 
consultants provided formal teaching sessions covering team development and specif ic workshop^ 
content areas. Planning sessions culminated with a revised detailed workshop agenda and thp 
designation of specific workshop responsibilities. 

ft Consultants' Reflections.^ Each time the cadre and consultants convened for planning ses- 4 
sions a significant amount of time was devoted to bringing people "back on board." Due to. the v 
fact that daily contact was impossible and that planning sessions werfe six to eight weeks apart, 
reorientation was necessary to maintain the cohesiveness of the group. This reorientation continu- 
ally took mire time than anticipated. Consequently, there was a continuous struggle for additional 
time to complete the planning task. 

Part II: Workshop sessions consisted of presentations and assistance to LEA planning teams, 
as well as cadre debriefing sessions.- A preparation meeting was always scheduled prior to the first 
day of workshops to take care of unfinished business not resolved at the previous planning sessions. 
%* ' 

Consultants Reflections. Arriving for the workshop after a full day's w^rk required time 
to get acclimated (shifting gears) by talking about the frustrations associated with conflicts be- 
tween local district jobs and volunteer cadre roles. However, dfter a night's sleep, the frustrations 
had subsided and the cadre was ready to flfegin (gear shifted). 

Once the workshop began, consultants .were available to provide on-the-spot technical assis- 
tance and moral support for the cadre members as they engaged in their new roles as trainers. At 
the end of each day of workshops, the cadre and consultants met for intensive debriefing sessions. 
These sessions focused on the cadre's observation^ of individual and team development among the 
six LEA units and analysis of the appropriateness of the preplanned agenda. The debriefing ses* 
sions provided the opportunity for the cadre to adapt their behavior in response to feedback on 
the day's events. 

Consultants 9 Reflections. Debriefing between cadre and consultants occurred at dinner 
and again Iqte in the evening. This debriefing was extremely time consuming yet beneficial. How- 
ever, it became difficult to maintain a balance between .the LEA planning team's need for contact f 
and technical assistance from the cadre and the cadres own need for the same fronrrthe consul- 
tants. 
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The sequence of a two-part training process allowed for a differentiation between consultant 
and cadre roles. The consultants guided the training process relying upon five primary techniques, 
while the cadre learned the process through another set of techniques. Then the cadre applied their 
learnings, using the^guiding technique to train others. The following diagrams illustrate how the 
training process v\fes delivered and received. 



GUIDING THE TRAINING PROCESS 
W 
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The training process relied upon collaborative planning among cadre members and consultants. 
Involvement generally followed a sequence of participation, cooperation, and, ultimatejy, collabor- 
ation. v . ' 

Cadjfe Interaction During Training 

- ■» 



Collective 




The cadre had to learn to work tooether as a team. The initial phase* of that "coming together" 
process was participation followed Dy cooperation. Collaboration, the ultimate level, took the 
major portion* of the training-year to reach. In collaborative planning, groap members combined 
their thinking into a collective process utilizing each others' skills rather than relying/upon ^ne or 
two individuals. Individuals weaknesses were strengthened by the group and individual strengths 
were farther enhanced,^ \ 

Methodology ^ 

Throughout the training-process, four preordinate questions guided data collection on both 
the progress of the training process and the cadre itself. (1) Has a team of trainers emerged with 
the potential fo'r extending the project thrust throughout Colorado? (2n/Vhat was accomplished 
as a resglt of the cadre training effort? (3) Which components of the training process were the 
most beneficial? \and (4) Was the time and effort devoted to developing the cadre worth it rela- 
tive to the overall accomplishments? 



In order to answer these questions, all contacts with the cadre members were carefully dbcu- 
rq^nted by keeping a log^of all indepth* interviews, casual conversations, and observations of their 
activities. 

i 
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Findings 

Experiences. Prior to the training the cadre members had a generally preconceived idea of 
what the rrfodel was, but they had no specific expectations. Each member could, however, identify j 
initial reasons for their interest and willingness to get involved in the cadre of trainers model. From^ 
earlier experience with the NIN Project as LEA planning team members, several cadre member? 
said they/'. . . had 'developed a commitment to the problem-solving planning process.", As local 
team members, they had observed the process work "back home" and were both interested in the 
£^ project and curlews "SbouTits development. All cadre members cited "the opportunity for profes- 
- sional and personal grpyvth" as a rnptivator for joining. TwcHndividuals indicated that they were, 
^tfred of the classroom," and "looking for a change in their careers" as important reasons for be- 
coming invQlved. „ ^ 



Reflecting on the year-long training, cadre .jpembSrs identified a range of^erceptions about 
their experiences. Some areas emerged as-definite learnings and others as areas of conflict. 

LEARNINGS . . ' * CO^FLICTS^ - ^ 

. new skills gained /job overload and personal conflict over job 

group process responsibilities -between the district and 

presentation cadre 

. new knowledge acquired . time' away from their district jobs and time 

^ more compjete understanding • away from horn#p( spouse, children) 



planning process and its rela- 
tionship to comprehensive 
staff development in Colorado 



,.: •) - v 

. self esteem enhanced > ^ - frustration-recognized it was just as frustraA v 

confidence * ting to train a group as it was to be a partici- 

friendship " , pant 

. frustration over the perception of the nebul- 
ous leadership -from CDE (e.g. inconsistent 
* messages, indecisiveness) 

Consultant observations of the cadre identified additional areas of growth. Individuals appeared 
to have developed or enhanced Jheir abrlity to conceptualize "the overall picture." The various 
pieces of the process (exp^fieoce, application, analysis) finally began to cometogether. In addition, 
the cadre developed an understanding of the comprehensive nature of a statewide system for staff 
development. It also became apparent that a team of trainers could be an effective means to diffuse 
the planning process across the state. The feasibility and value of developing .a core group of 
trainers wefe recognized. It was recognized that the core team or cadre could continue to expand ^ 
their own roles as th'ey'began to train others. , 

When the training group was asked to reflect on what^hey considered to be the most signifi- 
cant aspects of their invovjement in the trailing model, they identified several areas and bffered 
their recommendations. 

1. Cadre members strongly recommended, given the workload, that future cadre members be 
paid. However, recognizing the imp?acticalities and the^x>st>jnvolved, they concluded that p^ple 
would be willing to work^the initial year on a volunteer, basis. - • 

* - ' - » 

2. The concept of "pairing" for work proved to be valuable. It provided exchanges of infor- 
mation, opportunities for clarification and most importantly, support. Support helped to combat 
the feeling of "aloneness." * # 



3. All identified the &dre training model as a fantastic opportunity to increase skills^ and 
learn ne\# information. However, even though they were stimulated to learn more, lack of time 
was consistently a' hindering factor. 

» «■ 

4. All realized the need to "work through" problem situations 4e.g. when LEA teams refused 
to work together).. Cadre members recognized the importance^ trying different approaches to 
problem-solving, even though it rqeant extending themselves to^he point of unconifortableness. 

Discussion - — - — . — — — ~ — <— 

Determining which learnings were of major importance was quite difficult since there was no 
pre-ordinate set of themes to serve as a guide. The significant themes were allowed to emerge. 
The method proved to be quite effective, in that cogimon themes becam^pparent_dyrifig careful 
review of the observational log. It quickfy became apparent that the emaraent themes couM be 
divided intb two. categories; forces which influence^ the training process and experienoes which 
woujg be likely to reoccur during the development of-another cadre of trainers. ^ , 

Those forces identif ied'as influential were motivation, support, time, and relevance. 

Motivation. What was it that prompted individuals Jo give of their time and work so hard at 
a task that was not directly tied to their current jobs and provided no financial enumeration? * 

Motivation could be classified as either intrinsic or extrinsic. Intrinsic, motivation included a 
desire to be associated with a project that was perceived to have merit, worth, or value;, and that 
provided an opportunity for personal and professional grdfrth. Consistently, even during the hei 9ht^ 
of the occasional frustration created by^/orkr overload, the cadre maintained that learning arw& 
applying those learnings was very satisfying. As important and sustaining as the intrinsic motivators 
were throughout Jhe year, it became obvibtrrthat the cadre needed some type of extrinsih moti- 
vation if they were to continue working beyond the first year. Although all of the cadre said they 
would like to continue working as trainers, they wanted to be paid for their services. 

Consultants 9 Reflections. It became very difficult over a long period of time, no matter 
how rewarding, to justify to others and to oneself a reason to contjnue devoting long hours, away 
from job, home, and famines. \ < . ' ' 

„ Support. Working as a team proved to be very supportive. Cadre members were able to. ex- 
change information, clarify ideas, listen to each others'- "frustrations and provide moral support. u 
Although not originally planned, members also worked in pairs thus providing more intensive sup- 
port for each' other. The "pairing" evolved during the course of the training as a result of travel 
together. §till, cadre members were often placed in unfamijiar situaticms, which they referred to as 
"lonely." The diagram below shows the support relationships between and among cadre members. 



PAIR SUPPORT * CADRE 'SUPPORT 




Time was an important factor given the limited, opportunity the cadre*and consultants had 
available for planning and training. Cadre members had full-time jobs*"Snd very busy schedules 
aside from their volunteer work as trainers'. A common phrase uttered by^he cadre and consultants 
was "if we only had more time." 1 * ^ 

Relevance. Although each of the cadre members entered the training with varying degrees of 
information and skills, they all had a common experience base as former LEA planning team 
members. They were asked to apply that experience immediately in training others. As* new 
information and skills were acquired throughout the'training period, b'uildihg on past experiences, 
individuals continued to apply their learning 

In addition, they found that the experience was also applicable "back home." The information 
and skills fielpedjhem in their existing jobs. The cadre served as a microcosm on the larger organi- 1 
zation (e.g. building, district, etc.). For example, evaluation is generally viewed as the responsibil- 
ity of one or two individuals in an organization. In the collaboration mode*pplanners developed 
a broader definition of evaluation. Evaluation became a shared responsibility with all the members 
taking a role. The planning team, also assisted in identifying and teaching "back home" personnel 
to share in the evaluation process. 

The cadre model also' provided an occasion for relevant problerp -solving and planning because it: 
(a) addressed pertinent needs (e.g. both individual and organizational),, (b) derived sWtJtions to 
.needs, (c) generated products (e.g. local and statewide staff development programs), (d) usec^local 
resources-people from local districts (no expenses othef than travel, .lodging and meals), (e) pro^ 
vided opportunities for individuals to enhance abilities, skills and creafivity, and (f) set in pjace 
an on-going structure for the continued training "of trainers. 

The influential experience most likely to reoccur if this process was to be used .with another 
cadre of trainers included frustrating situations and changes in personal and professional life. 



Frustrating Situations. Frustration was certainly evident and should be expected in Viy future 
endeavor. Obviousty, all of the jeasons for personal frustration could not be accounted for but 
several were £vuite apparent. Job overload was a major contributor a^s individuals attempted to 
satisfy the expectations of two jobs and do each well. 

« * * 

4 Another source of frustration was the state department of education. The members initially 

viewed the state department as disorganized, providing no leadership, and unwilling to commit 
t support to the, overall staff development. They wanted to be a part of the training cadre, but were 

J , distrustful of tbe state department, everi though the department was providing the monetary sup- 
* port -of the^ project. Their feelings, at least in part, were based upon past (experience with the 
department* particularly during the period they had served as local planning team members.^ Al- 
though their perceptions of the department noay have been fairly accurate, it njyst be noted thar 
.those perceptions were based on limited contact, especially with three of the four members. In 
all fairnfess to the department, it was undergoing some integral personnel problems during the first 
couple of yedars of the project. Consequently, the local planning team members received a limited 
picture of the entire department. The frustration, although always present throughout the training, 
never reached unmanageable proportions. .The members provided mutual support for, each other, 
f allowing each other to safely vent their frustrations. Opportunitfes to talk thrpugh the problems 
always seemed to allow for an adequate release. ^ ^ 

Given the limited time, intensity of the work, amount of information to be learned and applied,, . 
- »and the commitment of the participants, combined with the changes occurring in their own lives, 
frustration seemed unavoidable. Frustration and growth often occur simultaneously. 

Changes in Personal and Professional Lives. Becoming part of the .cadre certainly had an intpact 
on the lives of. each member. The cadre involvement far exce6ded that of the usual volunteer. 

■■..}■ ; • • /:- • ■ >. 



The role could perhaps have been more appropriately described as a second job, given the degree of 
commitment and work from the members. Although none of the members were really pertain, 
what the new role would demand of them, it was apparent that each .was ready for a change either 
a personal change, a professional change or both. Each seemed ready for something ™ore profes- 
sionally challenging. The members had held' their current jobs for a few years and-had become' 
proficient at their work. In addition, each of the cadre members made reference to or openly^dis- 
'cussed their relationships with family or intimate friends as the year progressed. These personal 
relationships were often strained as the cadre members increased theiMim^ayvay from home, be- 
coming more. involved in their careers. Interestingly, all of the cadre mergers have either made 
significant job changes, sought new jobs, or were receptive to such changes in the futurfe. And 
not surprisingly, manyof the new positions were in staff development. 

Future Implications : 

To date, the cadre training has been effective. A cadr.e of trainers has. been developed. Given 
the frustrations and limitations, all of the cadre members concluded that the experience was per- 
sonally worthwhile. The components of the training process which proved most beneficial to the 
participants were the experiential learning and the opportunity for professional growth. However, 
two important areas remained untested, spread effect (diffusion/dissemination) and strengthening 
institutional relationships. Only the next few years will determine whether or not the "expansive 
cadre" concept is effective in continuing to spread the planning process. With support from the 
CDE, and if the training structure, and philosophical guidelines remain intact, the expansive cadre 
concept should be effective. ^ 

Five recent studies in educational dissemination and change, reported by the FarWest Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and Development (Emrick & Peterson, 1980) indicate 13 ingredients 
necessary for a dissemination strategy to be maximally effective. The cadre training proqess has 
incorporated all 13, and was especially attentive to those most pertinent to its goals. The 13T are: 



1. Identify <and gain access £ clients by means of the personal referralYietworksarid informal""* 
communication channels existing* itbin the client social system. - < • * - \ *• 

2. Use ^-person (preferably face-to-face) communications, with accompanying "hard copy 
materials. t 

3. Attend to and differentiate the organizational/bureaucratic nature of the client (school) 
systems. ' 

4. Target the primary level of entry at the organizational level most proximate to the intended 

locus of impact. • • ' 4 

/ 

5., Provide for and secure*prior informed concurrence of all' administrative levels above the 
level of primary interface. . 

6. Make use of change agents, interventionists, linkers, -facilitators, intermediaries, assistance^ 
groups,, advocates (or whatever the title!) who are most homophililous with the target subculture.* 

7. Ensure that ah transactions between ; the intermediary and tjie client are coherent and co- 
ordinated with the general goals of the dissemination program. 

8. Provide opportunities for* choice in the content and style of target group involvement. • 

9. Focus on a limited number of clients, at least 25 percent fewer than can be comfortably* 
accommodated at any one time. < 



10. Place early emphasis on the philosophy and ideology of the information, products, or ser- 
vices being disseminated. 

11. Make early use of concrete experiences, assignments, materials, and utilization-relevant 
activities. . A 

/ 

12. Provide repeated in>person transactfons with the client staff. 

13. Anticipate that utilization involving some form of implementation process will be gradual 
and cumulative. * 1 

t 

Jhe cadre training process has incorporated all 13 ingredients. If adherence to, these, coupled 
with support from the state are indicators if success, then the cadre training model should be an 
effective contributor to the expansion of staff development in Colorado. 

* ' o 

The extent to which relationships between LEAs, CDE, and colleges and universities were 
strengthened as a result of the expansive cadre, cannot be determined at this- point. HHowever, 
some ground work has been laid. This past year four faculty representatives from the states' uni- 
versities and colleges were invited to participate as members of local planning teams. The intent 
was to provide them with an opportunity to gain an understanding of the planning process and then 
to join the core cadre members to form an expansive cadre of trainers for the next year. The 
ultimate goal, of course, was to bring together all levels of educaticm irj a collaborative effort. 
Predictions of the success of this relationship building would be premature at this time. The op- 
portunity for a cooperative venture has begun. 
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. Agency Identification and Selection 

How are local Target agencies can be identified in several ways depending on the context 

agencies identified and nature of the agency. The selection process ranges from self-selection 
and selected? to mandatory participation. Voluntary participation is strongly encour- 

aged. 



AGENCY IDENTIFICATION GUIDELINES 



.S 



Prepared by 



NIN/Colorado and Maine Staff 
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National Inservice Network 
Indiana University 
w 2853 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, Indiana .47405 
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p t * Agency Indentification Guidelines 

In order to assist local administrative units in determining Whether or .not to participate, the 
following information fs furnished in these guidelines: (1) Process of Selection for Participation 
in the NIN Project, '{2) Selectibn Criteria, (3) Expectations for Participation, (4) Instructions 
for Preparing Applications, ahd (5) Onsite Interview Forms. . 

Process for Participant Selection % 

Participant selectibn for the Nationaljnservice Network Project has been previously based on 
a process of self-selection. This process was evident at each of the decision points attendant to 
the the final identification of local administrative units which are participating in the project.' 

The ultimate goal of the NIN project is to develop pilot inservice programs in a variety of edu- 
cation settings and, at the same time, determine which settings or configurations are* most con- 
ducive for providing staff development. Consequently, while we actively encourage all educational 
^units to become a part of the NIN project, we recognize the need to carefully scrutinize incoming 
units to, assure both a statewide geographic configuration and a broad-base variety of local admini- 
strative units. In conjunction with this need, selection of project participants should be based on: 
(a) the degree of local unit readiness demonstrated through the quality of the selection application, 
and (b) the degree to which [<4c3t administrative units are geographically distributed throughout 
the state. Specifically, selection may be illustrated through the following«steps: 

1. Local administrative units elect to respond to an official NIN notification regarding the 
Project and are in attendance at the initial orientation meeting. 

2. Local administrative units use selection Criteria and questionnaire to determine district 
readiness^ * 

_ — j Xocal administrative units must sTjftmTtT tetter of Intent Form and application for project 
site consideration. 

4. SEA/NIN representatives will examine the groups and made selections, totaling six local 
units. These units will represent a balance across population "size and groups, geographic configu- 
rations and diversity erf local program's, and will assure representation of Intermediate Units within 
the selected Units. 

5. Selected local units wNI t^ notified. 

6. Those six local administrative units selected for participation will be visited, on-site by 
SEA/NIN representatives. At this time final selection will be solidified requiring units to evaluate 
their decision to participate in the NIN project. 

Selection Criteria 

[To be used in the self assessment process] 

1 . Readiness to pursue the National Inservice Network staff development effort 
Indicators: 

L Qistrict staff development priority in accountability report 
Evidence of prior district and/or building level planning 
> . Broad-based school community involvement in determining participation in the NIN 

effort v 

2. Willingness to invest local district resources 
Indicators: ' • 

. . Provision for released time for planning fgr N^N participation 



. • Financial support of the effort 

Evidence of comprehensive planning which suggests the district intends to follow 
through with its involvement * 

3. Acceptance of a comprehensive staff development approach 
Indicators: 

Indidfffon of prior staff development planning in the district 
Willingness to designate one person to be in charge of the NIN project 

4. Evidence of continued support of programs funded by previous grants 
Indicators: 

Continued financial support after outside funding has ended for previous grants 

5. Evidence of overall planning effort 
I ndjcato rs ; ' ^ 

Indication oTengagement in systematic needs assessment in the district 
Indication of building level planning 

Indication of-priority setting and planning at the district level v 

6. Evidence of staff willingness to participate in the NIN project S 
Indicators: • T 

Staff involvementin decisions to t participate 

Previous commitment to staff development . " 

7. Willingness and ability to collect data 
Indicators: 

Previous data collection experience/practice ~ 
Formative and summative evaluation plan already in place 

8. Willingness to share resulting learnings with other local districts 
Indicators: 

Previous experience with dissemination 

9. Evidence within district of support for comprehensive inservice planning, developing and 
^implementing x 

Indicators: * 
*>* Effective communication among districts within intermediate units 
• . Agreement on goals and objectives ' 

Agreement on equitable dissemination of inservice benefits 

Attainment of commitment from individual districts for intermediate unit effort. 

Note: Willingness to rnake'a commitment ?o the above items should also be considered as a 
possible indicator. 



Expectations for Participation 

Local Districts Need to Provide: ■ 

— A planning^ieam of 5—7 people who are 
released for at least 8 dayr of planning/ 
instructional time. 0 

Substitutes for teachers during release 

— $fa\tel expenses to and from regional off- 
site planning/instructional sessions. * 

— One or 2 representatives for 4 single days 
to attend planning sessions. ^) 

— On-site time for the planning team to pjan, 
collect, & analyze data from planning process. 

— Optional visitations to other programs and 
projects. 

— Structured time when all district personnel 
may participate in the components of the 
planning process. % ' ' 

— Time for proposal development & writing. 

— Time and effort to assist in state dissemina- 
tion of district's project 'and .learnings. 



SEA Will Provide:^ 

— Financial support of planning/instructional 
sessions. 

— Assistance in planning, im|»lementing, eval- 
uating, and disseminating local staff devel- 
opment systems. 

— Up-to-date information about staff devel- 
opment through a resource clearing house 
and dissemination network. 

— Description of training projects funded' 
by the Office of Special Education for 
regular education staff development. 

— Coordination and support of site visits 
and staff exchanges between project staff 

> -from other parts of the countrV and with- 
in the state. ] 

— Up to 90% of the cost of implementation 
of the local staff development system 
fof^Tyears. J\ 
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Application for Consideration . . < < • 

As An Inservice Project Sit A- , , 

To participate in the Selection Process, the Lejter ^ In tent Fqjm and th^. project application 
form must be submitted. Both the Letter of Intent Form and m Application fo^Cdhsidferation As 
An Inservice Project Site are included in this section. • . . 



The application provides background information about the make-up of your local adcr\inistra- * 
tive unit, planning and decisionmaking procedures established within the district and innovative 
projects undertaken and maintained during the last five years. This information will be reviewed 
by the SEA/NIN representatives. Please be as con.cise and clear as possible when completing this 
written appjication, for it will also provide guidance to the On-Site Interview Team, which will 
make a visit to your district If it is one of the six selected. 

. National Inservice Network Letter of Intent Form 
^ For Local Administration Unit Participation 

Name of Lopal Administrative Unit : 

Address and Phone 



Name(s) and Position(s) of Unit 
resentatiye(s) attending NIN Orienta- 
tion Meeting 



My Local Administrative Unit is: ' • 

— . Interested in being considered as one of the NIN project sites; 

Not interested in becoming a NIN project site at this time, but 

would like to be placed^on tfie NIN mailing list. m < 

Name(s) and Position(s) of Proposed ' ' ' j 

Local Planning Task Force Committee ' « / L_ 



Intermediate School District: Names _J 

of local supe/intendents. Pleasaattach 

letters of verification from local • . *• * : v ' f * 

district involvement 3 - 



< % 
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Application for Consideration As An Inservice Project Site. 



I. Name of Local Administrative Unit 
Address 

Phone 

II. 4 Administrative officials: 

Superintendent 
Assistant(s) 



Director of Special Education 
Staff Development Coordinator 

III. Demographic Information: 

Total number of pupils in local dmt 
• Total number of regular education teachers in local unit 
Total number of special education teacherln local unit 
Total number of elementary schools 
T<£at number of junior high/middle schools 
Total number of secondary schools 
- . Field Region location of local unit [e.g. I,II,III,IV,V] 

Rural, urbsrr or suburban setting of local unit ! % 

Racial/ethnic breakdown of 4 the student population * . % . 1 

IV. ' Narrative Questionnaire: * 4 

1.. Is there a systematic, established procedure* within the local administrative unit through 
^which proposals and suggestions for innovative projects may be submitted? 1/ so, de- 
scribe. Where does the final decisionmaking authority lie for the acceptance or rejection 
of innovative programs? 



2. Describe the formal procedures by which educational decision (program, inservice, 
curriculum, operation) are made in the lodal unit. 



Explain how these procedures are make known to thye staff. • ^ 



. Are these procedures available in writing? Jf 
• * » 

3. Currently, what are the major priorities of the local administrative unit? 



* » 



4. How many outside funded innovative programs (e.g., Title jll or IV innovative programs, 
etc.) has the local unit sought within the last five years? 



^ « . How many projects have actually been funded within the past^ive years? 



. How many projects, within the last five years have continued to receive financial 
support after the termination of outside funding? Please list {he names ^pd types 
of programs. * * 

. v » 

5. Needs Assessment Program 

. Does the local unit presently engage in a systematic needs assessment process for 
for staff development and inservice? 

. If yes, describe the process, indicating frequency of assessment, resources (staff, 
money, time, etc.) to support 'needs assessment* and specific instruments used. 
Attach samples of needs 'assessment instruments used in the local unit. 

6. Has the local unit identified staff deyelopmfent as a priority ar.ea in its annual accounta- 
bility report? - 

A, 

7. e Describe examples of effective procedures used in collecting evaluation data. 



8. Please cite examples of products or learnings emanating from your district which you 
have or could share with other educators. 



7 



9. Describe the process used for obtaining commitments from local district' superintendents 
to participate in an initiated project. 



10. Additional comments or questions: 



SIGNATURES:* Superintendent of Schools' 
Special Education Director of 

Administrative Unit 
Staff Developmerlt Coordinator 
(if appropriate) 
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On-Site Interview Process 

-The last step in the selection process is the On-Site Interview, The on-site interview has five 
major-purposes. 

1. To provide an opportunity for the SE/^/NIN representatives to become better acquainted 
with the local administrative unit and its staff. " x 

* 2. To provide an opportunity for the local unit to take a closer look at itself. 

3. To reaffirm t1>£1ocal unit's overall degree of readiness to participate as a NIN project site. 

4. To clarify the N IN expectations of the local units participating in the project. 

5. To begin planning for the development of a comprehensive inservice program. 



Who should be involved in the interview process? 

The Superintendent, Executive Director, Intermediate School Director, Director of Special 
Education, Director of Staff Development (e.g., Coordinator of Inservice), plus the proposed 
local planning task conjmittee whose role will be to develop the regular education inservice pro- 
gram. The early*selection and continuity oTthe local team membership is crucial for successful 
first year planning. 



■ Who should serve the local planning task force? 

NIN encourages the; local administrative units to involve a cross section of regular and special 
educators (at least five) from their respective units (e.g., Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum, 
Director of Special Education, Building-level Principal— elementary and/or secondary, Special 
Education teacher, Pegutar Education teacher). Although the titles and numbers may vary when 
task members are Selected, the important thing to remember is that collaborate planning between 
regular and special education is fundamental to the NIN project. 
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Participant identification and Selection 



10. How are participants Identification* and selection of team members left to the agencies 
identified and s 
to be part of th 
planning team? 



identified and selected involved. Agencies use different procedure^ including appointment 
to be part of the local by administrators, self selection, and peer nomination. 



No matter who procedure is used, agencies are encouraged to involve 
a cross section of staff from a variety of roles and constituencies, 
e.g., general and special educators and administrators and teachers. 
Teams generally include four to eight members. 

ILLUSTRATION 

A suburban/rural special education cooperative in Indiana brought 
together a team of four including a special education director, an 
elementary principal, a first grade teacher and a high school special 
educator (also the, teacher union's president). This team organized 
and in turn trained six more Teams, each o£ which represented dm 
of the six participating districts. 
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SELECTION OF C.S.P.D. 
TEAM MEMBERS- 



Prepared by 
Indiana CSPD Staff 



National Inservice Network 
Indiana University 
2853 East Tentb Street— 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 ^ 
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Selection of C.S.P.D. jjTeam Mem%rs 



The selection of your team members will be important to the success of your cooperqjiye or 
district's planning efforts. The following criteria mayibe helpful in your, selection process. 



Who Should Participate? Tfeams should jnclu&e a representative of each of these groups: (a) 
regular education"administrator\Jsuperintendent, Assistant superintendent or principal], (b) s£ 
ia] edtication administrator, (c) regular education instructional staff Vnember, and (d) special 
cation tnstru/ftionahstaff member. 

9 How Manp Team Members Should There Be? It is important that each team irrclude ^mini- 
mum of four members, one from each of the above groups. The training expenses for the above 
members wil>*e supported by the CSPD Project. You may wis(i to add an additional one-two 
.members to ybur team. You are free to do this if you can support their training expensed [the 
\trajning expense^ Include, travel, meals, lodging] and guarantee their ongoing participatipn for the 

What Charatteristic^Make Successful Team Members? (a) competence t in \heir current role, 
^(b) creativity, (c) interpersonal openness, (d) credibility jji the community, (e) respect of "their 
"peer gtoup, (f) initiativer(g) ^pmmfament to long-range planning, (h) energy, and (i) demonstrated 
communication skills. * ^ 

r \ ■ 

How Are Team Members Selected? Selection is usually made bkpeer oj^ administrative nomi- 
nation, with formal appointment b^the superihtendent(s). It is OTtical that each team member 
want to participate in the plarvning^ and th§t they be given sufficient information about the pro- 
• ject to mikfc an informed tJecisidft. \ * 



What Is The Rol% of The Team Contact Person? '.Each planning team Should have a contact 
person. This person's rc^le .is to act as a point of contact *foV xhe Project and to coordinate the 
team's activities on an ongoing basis. Suggested fucn*jpis include: (a) distributing vyritten and 
oral information to team members, SEA and CSPD PxQject staff, &) arrangingjkyial team meet- 
ings; and (c) acting as a point of contact for SEA, the CSPD, Project *nd locaj administrative units. 

--Selee£k>n-ef-Planning Team Members 

• * *■ * 

The selection of -your planning team members will be extremely important to the success of 
your district's planning and also to the. success of your implementation of the plan/ Following 
are 'some suggestions for criteria for selection based on our major l^arjiings from previous ^ears. 

Who Will Decide apd How? (a) seff-^glection, (b) peer-selection, (c) admini$rative-appoint- s 
ment, and (d) team approach. It is critical "that people participate who: yvan^to, have respe# 
and credibility with colleagues and admin istrator's^and have sufficient prior knowledge of the pro- . 
ject and the necessary commitment to it. > ' ^ 

2* 

Btst Practices Include — representation from special education and regular education, admini- 
stration and teaching staff, elementary^ and secondary, men and women, a team of five-six people, 
representation from those involved in already existing inservice planning, (anticipation of) com- 
mitment for long-terrp participation, people' competent in their current role, those open to new 
ideas and people, and tho§e who demonstrate effective communication skills. 

y/orst Practices — involvement of: conflicts of j^rsonal power or position power, already in- 
tact committee with fixed ideas and goals/ cornppsitfon of a "le^derless cfroup," composition of 
all "leaders," those. withogt credibility back home, ^11 process peopl^and all high^task people* 

Consider a Group — which might have the following: a leader, a public Speaker, a writer and 
an observer/evaluator/documen|er. ^ ' 

To Insure District Support — must allpw v for "representation' or» process of involving people 
in power and consumers of inservice. / * 
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ISSUES ORIENTATION: 



' PERSONNEL "PLANNING A LOCAL AGENCY PERSPECTIVE 



Facilitator's Guide 
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Triis'o'ocurnent is merely a summary frorn the Facilitator's Guide fo Issues Orientation. ' For a complete set of 
" \ * *\ materials write to the National Inservice Network. * K ' s " / * t 
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Issues Orientation: Personnel Planning A Local Agency Perspective 



General Description 



. Who Is This Activity For? This simulation is appropriate for anyone involved in local- district 
planning for staff development and inservice training of school persgnnel. This includes central 
office personnel, administrators, teachers, and others. 

What's Its. General Purpose? The activity. raises several issues in the planning of staff develop- 
ment activities at the local district level. "Phefce include. the basis upon which relevant persons 
are^involved in decisionmaking, the determination of -persons to be involved in local staff develop- 
ment planning, and the role of a staff development planning team. The simulation can bemused 
as an awareness activity to raise these 'issues, for further elaboration and' discussion.. In addition, 
simulation provides a common experience for participants that ^ncourag^ interaction and dis- 
cussion of the issues. In this way, the activity can lay a basis for further discussion and planning; 
'around the<af>ove fesues. * > * 



-How Can It Bt Used? The activity can be used in a variety of ways: as an activity by itself, ' 

or as a part^of a fuH day workshop to involve participants in active roles. I rv.add.it ion, modifica- . 

tions may'be made (as tftdicated in the directions) to adapt the activity to specific objectives and ( 
timeframes. * * & 

How Long Dp$s It Take? The entire simulation takes about 2V% hours. However, asjnfycated ^ 
above, the individual sessions may be lengthened or .shortened depending" on specific objectives. " 
A breakdown of minimum times of sessions as written is included below as a guide. 

• ■ ( • 



Introduction & General Directions 



Session I 

Session 1 
Session II 
Session II 
Session II 



Debriefing 



Debriefing 

t 
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Session III Debriefing 



Minutes. 

10 — 30 (depending on number of 
decision situations used) 

15 
20 
15 

30 — 45 (depending on number of 

groups) 
20 - 30. 



Getting Set Up 

You. Before using this activity with a group, you should have experienced the activity your- 
self. Get four or five -co-workers, friends, or relatives to join you for a brief walk through prior 
to presentation. One group leader is necessary to give instructions and to debrief the activity. 
It rs helpful .in large groups to have additional facilitators to answer \njestiojjs and/or assist small 
groups during the activity. 



Facftitwxr* £ach group should be at^a separate table/preferably a round one, which will seat 
five or sfx people comfortably for a discussion. If several groups will be simultaneously doing 
the activity, the room should be large enough and acousticaHy appropriate for separate group 
discussions to be carried on at separate tables. 

Materials. For each grouft.of five-six persons, you will need the following: (a) five-six Par- 
ticipant Mate/ials packets, (b) one set of Decision Situations and Decision Involvement Record 
Sheets) (c) one set of 14 different "role cards, and (e) Sheet of Directions for the chairperson of 
Session III. 



Directiorilfor Sessions . • 

Introduction t \ 

1. Have, the participants sit at tables of five - six. 

2. Begin with an overview of the entire simulation highlighting that the sessions focus on the 
following issues: Who should be involved in decisionmaking generally? Who should be on a local 
, staff development planning team?^ What is the role and function of a local staff development 
planning team? • 1 

3. Indicate that the first two sessions are group activities requiring decisioos^tq be made. The 
third session involves participants in various roles representing local ^district personnel. Stress that 
participants should, feel free to amplify on the roles and have fun with them. 

Sessioft I ' 

t. *PasS>odt participant booklets. 

2. Ask participants to turn to Session I and read 'The .Three-Way Test for Involvement in 
Decisiort-Makingl^^Ulow three-five minutes to read the material and answer any questions. 

3. If desired, appoint a group leader in each gro u P- v 

4/ Give a set of Decision Situations and "Decision Involvement Record Sheets" to each group. 

5. Ask the groups tQ discuss eacji of the three situations and to indicate what person or group 
should be involved in the decision fqr : each situation' The group leader* leads this discussion and 
records the team's decisions on the "Decision Involvement Record Sheet." * 

^^-^<? * 

6. Indicate in applying *he three-way test th^t any one role may be listed only ortce on each 

record sheet. You may also want to limit the number «f people to be listed as involved in any 
one dec^fon situation. ' * * v * . < ' - 

< * * • « ^ . 

* 7. \Jse the Debriefing Questions to*l$ad a discussion of the process of involving appropriate 
constituencies in decisionmaking. The facilitator ne6d not be limited to the questions on'the 
debriefing sheet, but should allow for discussion of Additional areas initiated by, the group. .The 
debriefing /hdy be done in smalLgroups or as a toftl group. ° * \ % 

Variations. Depending on time available^atfcr porpofe of the simulation, all three decision 
- n situafjon^need .jiot be use<J. Also, anotFier decisiQn situation more appropriate for, the par-, 
ticipants in the'simulation may be writtervup and duplicated ahead of time. * 

Session II , ( , - ( * ^ v 

. I a * > ^ - . • ' € ' * S 

1. 'Set up the second session in the ftfHowirig way: "In the first round of This simulation, 
you ^were given a mode} for determining who^shpuid be involved in decisionmaking siiuq^ions. 
4$ we move, into "the second jiess$n, you, will be asked to use tvhat, yoii have learned 'dbQUt (ke % 
three-way test of relevance, expertise^ and jurisdiction as it relates to making decisions concern- 
ing personnel development issues ai the local gistfict level. You )ire now i* a tnyihicpl state where 
inservice is coordinated oUt df regiojud Offices. • • * - • r n • 

\ * 

You and your group have been asked to select a Local Staff Development Committee for 
the Carlton School District Carlton is qn average district in thk state. The wprk'of tfti^ Com- 
mittee will be extremely important in. helping th^distrjct to^mpet its^manda'tes for personnel 
development plans J The Regional Inservice Coordinafor has written you a Memo. 



Turn to Session II and read this memo now .... You will notice that the Regional Inser- 
vice. Coordinator has included a list of persons with this memo. Each of these peoph on the list 
represents a different viewpoint. Your task is to select a good working committee that will best 
represent 'across section of interests injhe district You will have 15 minutes to complete tflis 
task. Remember, yod can only have a committee with a maximum size of six (or five) and mu$t 
finish leaking your decitipn in 15 minutes. I will give' you a warning when you have only five 
minutes left. At the end of this activity we willJtape some time to analyze your decisions. You 
may use the sheet in your^booklet to record the names of th&^f^mbers of your team- 99 

2. Assign a new facilitator or ask the same person to serve from the previous session. 

3. After ten minutes, tell participants that they have only five minutes left* 

4. Ask the' groups to turn to the^ession II Analysis. Tell the groups that they will have 
about teffTfrinutes to discuss t-hc^e questions. Ask them *o hand you a list with the names of 
the persons they have chosen for the staff development corctfnittee so you can get organized dur- 
ing their analysis. , 

5. While the analysis is going on, collect the names from each group' and sort out the roles 
• they wiiyi^d for Session III anc^have them rea^to hand to each group. 

6. You may have a total group debriefing if desiredj 

* Variation. R'qles may be added or subtracted from the "list to mak ejtjp fiore appropriate for 
the particular group. Remember that'each roje description requires a corresponding roleteard.. 

A scenario describing characteristics of Carlton School District may be added to make\the 
" context fnore relevant to particular groups. 

S^sion HI • ' . ' > 

' - ' ' ' ■ * Vv* \ 

1. Set up Se^ion III in the 'following way. "In Session II yoift. gfuttp made some recom- 
mendations .to the Regional Inservice Coordinator about who t shoiiU fee on the Staff Develop- 
mejxt Committee for Carlton School District* Xow you will be roleplaying the first meeting of 
'that committee ' ' \ 

You will receive, a rolecard now giving yqu some additional information about the atti- 
tudes of the pebple youMve chosen for the committee. Take one of these roles and prop it up 
in front of you so that other} in the group can see your[name. In the meeting you should act as 
if you really $re this person and reflect his^er attitudes about certain issuet m local district per- 
sonnel development planning. Feel free to embroider on the role description you have and have 
fun playing out this person's position: Feel fret to negotiate and compromise yottr position as 
you work together as <l group." » - » ' • 

2. Pc4s 6ut appropriate role cards to each group enclosing -the directions to the'chairperson 
In one role card: You may want* to make sure, that each participant plays a role unlike his/her 
real life roje (i.e. director of special education plays the paraprofessional, teacher plays the schooJ 

'board member, etc.). In designating the* chairperson of the committee, y<ftj <jpay want to'use 
one" or bpth W the following criteria: (1) of tb* roles selected .by the group, what role Would 
most logically ^be Chairperson? (2) of the participants in the k gruljp, who has the leadership skills' 
to guide the igroup adequately through the tffek?^ You may, therefore, want to use your discre- 
tion "in assigning roles and the chairperson function!" « 

J ' ' ' t 

3.. After all the groups have^ead theic role carcfs (allow three minutes) give further directions. 
"Your task as a local staff development planning committfeHs to deter/rime your ro&and function 
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and determine the issues you will face most immediately as a committee. One person has received 
^ specific directions, as the appointed chairperson. You will }]ave 20 minutes to complete the work- 
sheet in your booklet. I uxill give you a five minute warning again to let .you know when time is 
% running out *A't the Q$d of 20 minutes, each group will make a five minute presentation outliq?**' 
ing the results of your deliberations. RemewbeY to stayjn your roles y during this discussion. Re- 
read your role now, then the chairpersons can begin the meetings. " • 

4 s . .Give five minute^ warning. . 

»' * • • „ 

5., As a representative from each group to make*a five minute report on the results of Ses- 
sion III and their committees' decisions. ' 4- 

• * • 

Variation: Rather than assigning a chairperson, the first task of the group may be to select 
, a chairperson. Allow at least ten minutes extra" for .this activity. 

r .Debriefing ^* * \ 

Debriefing, is probably the most important part of a simulation. Make sure you have ample 
time for this discussion. Debriefing can be 'thought of as having at least three purposes. Catharsis, 
t *+ , Instruction, and Application. In practice, these often *blur into each other. 

' Catharsis is intended to get any pent-up emotions out in the open and occasionally, out ofy 

the way so that the discussion can. move on. You might begin by asking "Would, anyone like to 
share any feelings you had during the simulation?"* To successfully facilitate this kind of debrief* 
ing, you need* to foflow two rules: (1) be respectful and (2) be quiff. If your attitude is one of 
respect for the, participants arid their views, they -win tend to take your question seriously and to 
share some of their feelings and thoughts. Anqf, since .this kind of question is "unusual fqr many- 
people and requires thought, you must be able to wait, to tolerate silence— both theirs and yours.* 
Then, if— after -a minute 0£ so— .no one says anythir^you must be able to pass on to other ques- 
tions without feeling, like a failure or trv%ig jp m?£e the participants fee I 'like failures/ After all, 
maybe no one had anything to share. • 

~ Instruction and Application. After catharsis, the debriefing objectives are to clarify the issues 
Wich were designated into the activity and to relate them to the participant's real work situations. 

As for getting clarity on the issues [the instructional aspect] , this can be done in one or both 
• of two ways. (T) elicit conhments 'from the participants related to the issue, anch(2) m3ke direct 
statements to the participants related to the Issue. * • 

* The following is a general procedure for the instructional application phase of^ debriefing: 

1. Ask a question relating the issue to the simulation itself.* 

2. Record answers in abbreviated form on a blackboard or overhead fdr»all to see. 

* 

3. Ask a questibn relating the issue to the participants own real world situations. 
» • . • t 

4., Add or rpodify items on the blackboard or limit responses to shared, oral ones. 

5. Ask participants to iderrtify majpr themes they see emergjng from the debriefing discussion. 

6. Move from a discussion of the issues into lecture or other instructional format. 

# Use the debriefing questions at the end cf the booklet as a starting pomt for debriefing^ Other, 
issues may serve as the focus if the purpose of the.simulation is somewhat different. 
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Instructional Topics and Strategies 



/ 

ft -9 

44s What instructional The planning process includes these major topics: 

\opicsand strategies . * team devebpment/group process 

are used? c . problem, identification and needs assessment 

. program' development 
'\ .*! program/pro'cess evaluation 4 ' \ - " * 

y For eac/j ^cSp/c £te following strategies are used:^ 

. presentation of conceptual framework (theory) 
^Rl . experiential learning with trainer feedback 

: bachrhopie applicq&ion by team 
» . evaluation 

, * ILLUSTRATION , < . a 

4 workshop focusing on team develop/nenlfincluding presentations 
* ♦ on collaborative planning, a team slection simulation- and 'devel- 

opment 0f an at hometaction plan for actual teatit setectidh. Pbr* 
^ " rticipants were*vtdted+two weeks later to follow-up their activities. 




fl Perspective on Team Development 

Team development is a crucial topiG in the training/planning process which local district teams 
go through. As with other topics the sequence and timing of team development activities needs 
to remain flexible and responsive to the demands of the station and the^progress and problems 
of the various teams. While team development can be dealt with as a specific vyorkshop segment 
involving group dynamics information, simulations and activities, jt can alsd be approached in a 
less, formal a,nd separate manher by focusing the teams attention on team development issues 
while they are working through their various planning activities. 

It ha's £een our experience that many groups are relatively unaware of group interaction issues 
and problems which can impede their progress and that these issues need to be surfaced through- 
out the planning process. Information, aptivities, and feedback to teams regarding group leader- 
ship, (^serving and analyzing group dynamics, communication, problem solving styfes, conflict 
resolution, and decisionmaking are particularly important for teams engaged in a collaborativeT 
planning process. 

•v. ■ . * 

A wide range of materials and resources for team development already exists in other sources 
and were adopted foF use in the planning process. The reader should refer to the reference sec- 
tion of this guide for a listing of team development source materials.' • . % 
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DESIGNING AND CONDUCTING 'NEEDS ASSESSMENTS IN EDUCATION 



Introduction 

. % * 4 

% « Once upom a time there were three pigs who were faced with the problem of coping with the 
big bad wolf. 

The first pig was quite oblivious to the realities of the situation and the consequences of his 
behavior. ^ "What is a big bad wolf?" he mumbled as he nonchalantly gathered straw with whichfto 
build his house. 0 

ThB second pigl waiTan old-timer in £hi? wolf-fending business* and,^ after contemplating the 
woff phenomenon by himself ^or a short period of time, decided that "what was J'needed" was a 
house constructed to withstand winds that exceeded the velocity of the huffing and puffing by 
the big bad wolf. The second pig contracted'with the National Science Foundation for the-ccM^ 

f strufction of a windtufinel. Then, with the services of a local architect and* building construction 
firm, he tested a variety of different house styles and designs to determine which plan would with- 
stand the wolf's most forceful huff^aqdjjutfs. Although the investment was substantial (12 mill- 

_ ion corn cobs), the second pig was^uite pleased_ with himself, particularly when he demanded 
that the house be built tb withstand five times the maximum huffing and puffing by a single wolf 
ever recorded by "modem pig. Now he was protected even if several wolves were to come to his 
door at the same time! / 4 < 

The third pig was dismayed by the behavior of the first pig but was captivated by the expensive 
yet" seemingly worthwfiile Sjteps the second pig was taking to construct a wolf-proof house. None- 
theless, she was somewhat uncomfortable with the second pig Vapproach, particularly when she 

- had learned that the advice of friendly wolves had not been sought in the planning stages c^the 
second pig's project. To satisfy her desire for a third opinion, She brought together representatives 
from a variety of constituencies who had dealt with wolves, including a couple of friendly huffers 
and puffers. After considerable interviewing of pigs, pig house builders, and expert wolf-fenders, 
surveying, analyzing avaifable relevant data, and brainstorming with respected colleagues concern- 
ing V qaible side effects associated with various alternatives, she decided to build a, modest brick 

^/pigrouse with some unusual but necessary landscaping. The whole process, from conceptualize 
ing the problem, .systematically 'determining her "needs," and building the house cost about 65,000 
corn cobs— substantially more than you average brick pig house but far less than the second pig's 
windtunnel-tested domicile. * N 

One day, the rpean old wolf passed by the thre^ouses* FrornJhe wolf's perspective, the straw 
house amused him (his grandfather ttad fold him stories abo.ut howjasy those were to blow down), 
and the others looked pretty much the same (after all, a brick* Wouse is just a brick hoyse). The 
wolf thought that a pig dinrler was just what he "needed" (actually .what he wanted). The stony 
of the first little pig Is well known. " , 

As the big badjwolf walked up to the'second pig's house, he uttered a warning to tha old- 
timer that was confidently rejected. With this rebuff, the wolf, instead pf huffing and purfin^f 
1 pulled out a sledge hammer, knocked the door down, and ate the.spendy but short-sighted old- 
timer for dessert. 

* "I 
Still not satiated, the v^olf ambled up the third pig's walk to repeat his act, Suddenly, a trap 

door in front of % the house opened and the wolf dropped neatly into \ deep, dark pit and was 

' % never he|r.d from again. . , 

MORALS: - 
\r It's hard to teach old pigs new tricks. 

2. The services of NSF have always been over priced. • x ' 

3. Before you invest lots of energy and money meeting a need, you^d better be sure the need, 
as you have defined it, actually exists. 4 ; . 



Toward Designing A Better Wolf Trap 



In this monograph a number of principles and practices required for effective .needs assess- 
ments in education are presented. Needs assessment 'is >not necessarily a simple procedure con- 
ducted mdependently of the target group or school district. That is, a variety of persons repre- 
senting different perspectives and vaWes should be involved in assessing needs. Needs assessment 
is presented here as a scanning process used to identify; (1) if and where interventions are required 
, in the educational setting, and (2) how to build support for the successful^mplementation of those 
interventions. In this way, needs assessment becomes an integral part of^the planning process and, 
b^definition, an initfaj step in the program planriing, implementation, and evaluation pycle (Kuh, 
; 1980; Scriven, 1978). ■ * 

o • - ' 

% Needs assessment can be a costly endeavor, however, the direct°and indirect'costs of not doing 1 * 
a thorough needs assessment can -be staggering. In fact, one of the most irresponsible outcomes 
associated with current educational practice is that educators, are often unaware whether money,. 
i$ being wasted in the name of programs designed for schoollmprovement. Sometimes these 
programs', no>raatter how well intentioned, actually rejylt iif negative impacts. 

, Jhe purposes of this docufne^af'eWofoW: T1) to make public school personnel av$re of. the 
importance of needs assessment -ds a problem identification and planning tool, (2) to familiarize 
educators with existing "best practices" in needs assessment. The*first step toward these ends* is 
Abetter understand the concept of "need" and appreciate the different kinds of '/need" that 
can be targets of needs assessment. ' , 

• 

Needs assessment is only one small part of a, more comprehensive program->planning process, 
A's planning -proceeds and continues, problems and needs, related to those problems are refined 
and redefined. Meeting one set of identified needs usually cfeates new needs and concerns. Needs 
assessment on an ongoing basis allows planners 1 to continue "taking the pulse*' of the district and 
modify their plans accordingly. This cyclFc. planning, implementation, and evaluation process 
assists educators to plan within the, political content of the local school district and its changing 
negds. ' 

. Toward an Understanding of Need v . 

One of the more elusive concepts in tl\e art of needs assessment is that of "need" itself. Need 
hat often been determined, through a democratic process whereby need is defined as a change 
de^ired^by^a majority of some reference groap. There are problems inherent in ibis process, how- 
ever. * * * V ' -j 

For examples-assessments based .on this definition do not adequately distinguish between 
"need" and "wmt." Thus, when parents or' students are asked to describe the current state of 
affairs as well as what they would' prefer, the results are likely to reflect what the respondents 
want rather than what they need .to "function satisfactorily. That is, persons' perceptions of what 
they *hirrk they "need" (really want) are received rather than an accurate expression of need. 
Of course, some wants or preferences may, in fact, reflect need. And if ignored over a period of 
time, certain wants or preferences may, indeed, evolve into needs (Lenning, in press). However, 
wants do not necessarily represent needs. ' 

, r 

In a second popular approach to needs assessment, need is defined as the discrepancy or dif- 
ference betw&n an individual's or group's present state of functioning or performance and the 
ideal or acceptable level of functioning (Kaufman, 1972). In other words^ieeds are thought to 
be shortfalls in educational outcomes or, results. This method of assessing heeds is attractive due 
to its conceptual simplicity (i.e. need = desired present level of performance). Also this method 
is quite congruent with the goal/objective/outcome orientation that has characterized public school 
education during much of the .past decade. While^the relative clarity of this approach is attractive, 
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the discrepancy definition has thfe potential to distort the validity and, therefore, the usefulness 
of the results. The term "need" when equated with a gap or discrepancy 'fcften connotes nega- * 
tivism or the fact th^t something is missing. In reality, needs may exist without a gap being ap- 
parent. 4 * 

For example, most students murt devote a certain amount of time to studying, to remain in 
good standing academically. That is, some student effort (studying) must be expended to achieve 
an acceptable \eve\ of performance. , In this example, studying can be thought of as a maintenance 
njed and that a certain amount of study time is required for a student to remain in school. If a 
sJJdent attempted to get A grades instead df merely passing grades (C average), the student would 
prgbably have a "need" to spend more time studying. This is an incremental need in that the 
► studeht must study more hours than the number required to merely maintain a minimum level 
of acceptable academic performance. 

Another variable to be considered in t^iis example is that of resources. Resources required 
^ by a student to earn higher grades may include enough time/available foG studying and a quiet 
place to study. While these two patficular resources seem rather obvious, they are less S9 to some 
middle school students bewildered by the challenges related to managing emotions. Needs, assess- 
ments based on a discrepancy definition usually emphasize 'incremental needs but typically are 
nit sensitive to the existence of maintenance and resource neecjs. 

The existence of other kinds of needs further question the ujility of the discrepancy defini- 
tion. Consider the differences between short and long-term needs, and specific a-nd generic fieeds. 
A student and a counselor who work together in planning the student's fall semester schedule may 
focus on the short-term needs-an acceptable schedule consistent with requirements for graduation. 
However, a long-term need for selecting courses to meet college entrance requirements also may\ 
be present and, perhaps, more important. The superintendent may perceive a specific need to have 
a particular consultant present an inservice session on needs assessment. While the "need" for 
such a session may be real, it could be questioned whether the need is generic (scheduling an in- 
service session) as compared with a specific need (a particular person to conduct a session on 
- needs assessment). The point is that for teachers and administrators to help students and them- 
selves in meeting certain needs, an integral step in the process is to identify the kind of need to be 
addressed. • \ 

Another persistent problem associated with the discrepancy definition.concerns the degree 
to which desired states or levels of performance can be accurately described! In many instances,, 
the desired or ideal state (e.g., teacher's knowledge .about handicapped children) is difficult and 
sometimes impossible to describe. Also the discrepancy approach does not account for ievei of 
necessity? particularly as necessity is contrasted with luxury or levels of performance that exceed 
minimal Requirements for satisfactory performance. Some persons believe that when assessing 
educational needs, skills that will enable school children to function adequately In society (e.g., 
minimal reading comprehension level) should be provided before dealing with issues that essenti- 
ally serve as "frosting on the cake" or appear to be superficial and* tangential rather than funda- 
mental or basic. Qthers have also suggested that^eed will vary depending upon the perspective 
from which need is approached. For example, psychologists usually adopt the frame of reference- 
of the individual and tend to emphasize the personal and affective components of ^need. SociQ- 
logists, however, interpret needs from the perspective *f a group and concern themselves with A 
issues that must be resolved collectively toimprove group or organizational performance (such as 
a school system, or building), thereby de-emphasizing the- importance of th/individual's needs-" 
(Lenning, in press). Because of the problems associated with traditional ^finitions of need, a 
number of persons have offered more precise definitions of heed,. 

For example: "Need is a factor or element without' which a persoh cannot function satis- 
factorily" (Scriven & Roth, 1978); "Need is something'that'can be shown to be necessary or 
useful for the fulfillment of some defensible purpose" (Stufflebeam, 1977), and~"Need is a neces- 
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sary or^tes^rable condition-whetn&^jt be ag end result<0r a discrepancy-as judgOTby a Relevant 
person or cjroup using multiple objepive criteria that havtf been previously agreed upon" (Lenning, 
in press). { % 

Note that these more re^nt and eomprehensl^ definitions consider "need" a combination of 
level of necessity and discrepancy on some dimension(s). The level of necessity and discrepancy 
requirements serve as cornerstones for the definition q£need on which the needs a^ssessment process" 
described in the following pages is based. < > 

Common Errors in Needs Assessment ' 

Although needs assessments often have been discussed and conducted, few detailed descrip- 
tions of the procedures'employed can be found in the literature (Sfcufflebebm, 1977). Some proce- 
dures used by school personnel have inherent weaknesses that undermine the validity and the use- 
fulness of their results. ^ Because the suggestions provided in the following sections represent a 
departure from what has been traditionally referred to as "needs assessment;" it may. be helpfol 
to consider what needs assessment is not before, moving to what ne&ds assessment/is and how 
needs assessment may more effectively be conducted. ^ n/ ' » * 

Those responsitta for ^determining "need" have, in the past, made a number of errors— bc$h ' 
conceptual and procedural. Although the following list of commonly made mistakes is incon# 
plete, it can be considered representative of the kinds of concerns to which needs assessors must^ 
remain sensitive. * ! + 

1. The real reasons fqr the needs assessment are not apparent forborne reason. Who "wants 
to have needs assessment data available? Why? What are th^stated and uhstated* reasons for the, 
study? .A needs assessment commissioned by a superintendent who has already decided what the 
system's teachers "need" could be uslti to validate what the superintendent believes to be true or , 
to conceal controversial teacher needs that may exist. , , 

2. Th^ needs assessment is planned by one pers&rrGr a small number of individuals represem-^ 
ing only a feiu of.the target groups.. One individual should never plan, implement or interpret' 
findings from a needs assessment. Four (or three or six) heads (fyith different perspectives) will 
always be better in brainstorming the variety of dimensions that must be c6nsidered itfthe planning 
stage. Scriven (1978) believes that seeking assistance from a second person will increbse*the.num- - 
ber of possible solutions to potential problems by about 40 percent. Aihird perso/i might well 
►provide another 20 percent, and perhaps 10. percent cap be expected from each of two more assis- 
tants. !n short, get as much help, as is "feasible when ^conducting a needs assessment; the diversity 
of perspectiv.es will reduce the possibility that important issues are overlooked and increase the. 
chances that the needs assessment data will be used in plannirjg interventions. 

3. The target audiences are inappropriately selected or inaccurately described. Whose "ne^ds" 
are to be determihed? When an inservice session for teafchers is planned, is the target audience 
"all teachers" in the system or Specific subsets of teachers? If students' needs*are to be deter-^ 
mined, which students (system wide, sfrgcific levels, building, etc.; present, past, future, potential) % . 
comprise the target group? 



4. A strength analysis is not performed. Needs assessment presents an occasion for a thorough 
review of a school or school district, and an opportunity to inventory its successes? Who.l^avail- 
able in the cohimunity to, assist in" validating concerns and issues about which needs assessors 
should be aware? What ^sources (human, .material, fifiancial) are available to address the prob- 
lems identified dtiring the process? What does the system do' exceptionally well? 

- • , * 1 yr 

Because the process tends to emphasize deficits or shortfalls, needs assessment tends to focus 
on aspects of the system that^are not performing'adeqyately. Establishing a Ijst ofahe strengths 



of the system can h^lp maintain a balanced perspective as to the worth of the system and bolster 
the confidence of the staff and others involved jin the process. ^ 

5. The needs assessment focuses exclusively on individuals rather than including an assess- 
ment of the Organization within which they work. Most needs assessments do not go beyond the 
compilation of^jjjtividual needs that identify knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for satis- 

- factory functioning. But the organizational context in which teachers work may facilitate or in- 
hibit their performance. An assessment of factors such as decisionmaking procedures and styles, 
classroom, building or district goals, etc. is important for a more complete understanding of both 
needs and resources available to meet those needs. 

6. The^ definition of need is based entirely on a discrepancy formula, ie., defining need as 
the distance ^between a desired or ideal state of functioning and present performance. Identifica- 
tion of needs that reflect a combination of discrepancy and level of necessity are more useful in 
planning subsequent interventions. That is, the degree tQ which something must be available for 
a person or group to function in a satisfactory manner provides a more concrete starting point 
for planning. Desirable or "ideal" states do not necessarily infer "necessity", as a result using 
these as reference points can be very misleading (Scriven & Roth, 1978). 

7. .A single criterion or method is used 'to determine need (Stuffrebeam, 1977). Common 
mistakes related to this error include the exclusive use of surveys, adherence to arbitrary criteria, 
and inappropriate use of the democratic process. 

A. Surveys. Needs cannot be determined merely by asking people what they need, no 
matter how insightful, honest, wise and mature the .target group may^be (recall the earlier dis- 
cussion about discerning wants from needs). Of course, surveys are oftep politically an& economic- 
ally feasible: A standard rule of tftifm[b is to use at leasfthree different types of data collection 
methods to increase, the validity of the findings. That is, if a "need" is determined, it probably 
exists a?id is not an artifact or a finding produced more by the way the data were gathered than 
by the characteristics of the t ^H3jj| t au&ence. • m % 

B. Arbifra^ criteria. Use of a bepchmark such as national normative data or politically 
established scores to determine whether need exists is inconsistent with the definition of need 
used in this document. Need must -be defined in %terms of the relevant contextual iactors men- 
tioned in number 5 above. National norms are satisfactory in some instances, but they should 
not always nor.automaticaHy be applied. * \ , 

C. Democratic process. In somejfiistricts, parents, teachers and other taxpayers vote to 
determine whether a need exists. The rationale for this procedure is based on the assumption that 
members of a community know what they or their children "need." In many instances, this as- 
sumption may be*faulty. Certainly there are a, number of issues about which community input 
is required. But to allow the community .alone to. determine what is "needed" is not sufficient 
and may even be misleading. Furthrmore* in some cases voting can serve to inhibit rather than 

^ncourage discussion about issues of importance. The range of needs identified and addressed 
during, this^ process can.be restricted by the inherent "win-lose" consequences of electoral pro- 
cesses. Rather than putting the determination of need to a vote^ the preferred approach includes 
efforts to bring the various involved constituencies to a reasoned consensus concerning important 
issues or needs. : • * - 

8. The information afyout the assessment is available to the community on a limited basis. 
Needs assessors may assume that <no one can really" understand ,or appreciate needs assessment. 
To do so, however, is misguided and can jeopardize the validity pf the needs assessment .data. To 
the extent that it is feasible, questions about the assessment should be answered as completely 
as possible. Relevant information should be shared at open meetings, through newsletters, and 
through informal communication networks. 



9. Political pressure alone is allowed to determine need. Special lobby groups often convince 
decisionmakers and legislators that certain needs exist (e.g., handicapped children and vocational 
education lobbies) without substantial documentation. Needs should not be determined by spec- 
ial interest groups alone. This suggestiofi, like number 6 above, is a departure from accepted prac- 
tice. Nonetheless, it is unacceptable to permit such processes to continue without at least recogniz- 
ing and attempting to ameliorate some of the negative consequences associated with each. As 
more needs assessors recognize these constraints, more effective strategies for coping with them 
will be developed. 

10. Positive and negative side effects are overlooked. A positive side effect of needs assess- 
ment could be increased community understanding about issues related to the needs assessment. 
A negative side effect could be reduced* public support for education resulting from the apparent 
inability of the school system to meet students' needs. Whenever there is an intervention jnto a 
school system (such as conducting a needs assessment), some system responses are likely. Al- 
though xhe exact responses cannot be predicted with accuracy, the general consequences should 
be hypothesized and plans made accordingly. In fact, some could be .so negative as to undermine 
the credibility of the needs assessment or to require redesigning the needs assessment strategy. 
^Other consequences cannot be predicted but merely observed and dealt with after they have been 
identified. * * 

12. Needs assessment must be completed before planning can begin. Some believe that the 
needs assessment process will result in all tfie information required for system or program plan- 
ning. As a result, planners and decisionmakers may find themselves thinking "until eve do this 
. . ." or "unless we know that,.. ." or "before such and such. . ., we can't plan anything! 7 ' Need's 
assessment is a neCessary partx)f a continuous cyclical planning process and the best way to begin 
either may be to begin both. 

13. Needs assessment is viewed as an end in itself. It is. not Unusual for a needs assessment 
teamfe invest considerable time and energy in the process and to look forward to a "finished 
prodirct/' For some, the energy and commitment required to complete the needs assessment may 
be too great and a "burnout" phenomenon may be experienced. The team's .desire for closure is 
natural, but it supports the incorcefit - assumption that its work is finished when the formal needs 
assessment is completed. , 

Perhaps the conclusion ofa^needs assessment does mark an end-an end to^ie beginning. 
Of equal importance is using the information gathered during the process to design appropriate 
educational interventions. In'fact, to be most effective, the needs assessment process should-he 
recycled and personnel encouraged to remain responsive to other needs that may emerge dver 
time. 1 „ " < 

Guiding Principles for Needs Assessment in Education 

* /» 

In this section, seven major themes or perspectives are outlined which, when considered to- 
gether, provide a general framework for the work of a needs assessment team. Of course, con- 
textual, factors in a given building or district may prevent the use of some of these principles. 
In general, however, they should ffrove helpful. 

1. Needs assessment is problem- focused. While needs assessment can be used to determine 
educational goals, it perhaps is most appropriately viewed as a problem-focusing strategy that has 
as its primary objective the identification of unsatisfactory sjtuations. In a problem-focused needs 
assessment, parameters for data gathering become clearer as a specific problem emerges. In this 
way, the rsik of accumulating a good deal of general but not necessarily usable information is 
reduced. Problem^ identification in and of itself can prompt action in ways' that recognition of 
goals or deficits may not. For example, problems demand responses because they tend to be 
inherently puzzling or troublesome. Goals often are so general that they are difficult to opera- 



tionalize and, therefore, knowing preci>sely where to begin sometimes proves troublesome. In \ 
other instances, goals may be so specific that they do not apply and, therefore, are not of con- 
cern to many people. • * 

\ 

Because problem-focused needs assessment attempts to identify unsatisfactory conditions, 
this process maximizes the tendency for persons to ag?ee on what is not acceptable in cases where 
wh^t is preferable cannot be agreed upon. For example, most educators are opposed to school 
vandalism; but not everyone agrees on what should be done about ^it. Needs assessments that 
adhere-to the problem-focused perspective have a logical sequence,. beginning with the identifica- 
tion of problems and ending with recommendations to ameliorate the situations related to these 
problems. Some have argued that emphasizing problems or unsatisfactory conditions will result 
in certain' kinds of needs (e.g., maintenance) being systematically overlooked (Scriven, 1981). 
Whjle this is certainly possible, a collaborative procg^sthat focuses on issues of concern to a school 
or district has a greater chance of success because more people with a vested interest become 
involved. The "problem*' serves as, a focal point'on which persons can concentrate. With resolve, 
the needs assessment team can remain sensitive to various- kinds of'needs associated with the prob- 
lem. v ' * • 

2. Need assessment Js continuous. Needs are not static; they change over time in kind and 
degree. Therefore, needs assessment should be viewed as a process that can never be completed. 
Jt can, however, perform a valuable feedback" function to guide planning as problems are con- 
tinuously transformed during the course of examining related information. During this process, 
priorities may shift, the problem defirrition may may require revision, and so on.' Meanwhile, 
new information!, n ew ideas, and alternative interventions rrmy merit consideration. 

3. Needs assessment is a planning guide. The purpose of needs assessment Vis to inform and 
guide the planning of interventions or program djK\gned to bring about certain changes. Planning 
may be thought of as an exploratory response to a problem; it does not end when a plan has been 
drawn and a problem has been "solved." Pro-active planning on the part of public school per- 
sonnel requires a continuing series of responses to emergent student and environmental challenges. 
Change implies improving students' educational experience not merely maintaining the present 
leveir Change usually accures through a series of small steps. In effect, needs assessment helps 
educational planners and staff to choo'se which small step should be taken next. 

4. Needs assessment is multi-faceted data* gathering. Needs %ssessment proceeds from a wide- 
angled view of problems in which many way's of gathering information (e.g., surveys, archival data, 
individual or group irvterviews, observations, brainstorming and forecasting techniques, etc.) are 
used to collaboratively achieve a circumscribed view of problems on whieh data gathering will be 
focused. When an acceptable focus is achieved, strategies can be devised to solicit helpful answers 
to specific problems, thereby making the data gathering more purposeful. This»broad view-narrow- 
ing sequence then is repeated as new data and new or redefined problems surface. 

5. Needs assessment is a public? conscious activity. To be politically and logically defensible, 
needs assessment ,must be a public and conscious effort to understand the requirements and per- 
spectives of all individuals aod groups associated with the problem. This approach requires collab- 
oration-that is, teachers^administrators, students, and important others such as parents and school 
boa^d members should worf together in a common problem-solving effort. Asdiscussedpreviously, 
voting to determine needs is not usually defensible because it usually is not public. A more justi- 
fiable strategy uses collaborative decision making and prioritizing throughjapportioning to achieve 

v a reasoned consensus about how to proceed. \ 

Because it is problem-focused, needs assessment is to* be distinguished from strategies that 
rely primarily on basic research arfd dissemination campaigns, and from strategies that primarily 
utilize political power and coercion to serve the purposes of decisionmakers. Problem-fcycuseii 
needs assessment requires expertise, public involvement, and recognition of the diverse perspec- 
tives and values of various-groups? ' 
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6. Jsleeds assessment is value laden. The needs assessment process described, in this paper ^ 
requires the participation of a variety of people with vested interests. The diffciulty in achieving 
consensus concerning the issues or problems that demand attention may result from the pluralistic 

, value orientations of these people. Therefore, "needs assessments in any particular setting can 
have no meaning unless they are tied to local values" (Guba and Lincoln, 1980, p. 3). For'example, 
a nimimum competency criterion in one district ma^fiot be acknowledged as important in a neigh- 

v boring district. * • 

Both available knowledge and values must be recognized as legitimate foci of the needs 
assessrjent process. In other words, needs do not have an objective reality of their own and there- 
fore cannot be determined <through a scientific methodology. Indeed, Yieeds are expressions of 
values influenced by information (see' Guba and Lincoln, 1980, for a. more detailed discussion). 

7. Needs assessment is educational. Conducting an effective needs assessment in education 
will result in assessors, planners, administrators and teachers learning more about themselves, their 
school(s), and their students. Needs assessment results will have greater credibility if, Jafter the 
process, students as well as the staff involved know more.about the school, themselves, the learning 

* y environment, and the assessment process thtan they did at the outset. That is, participants should 
be kept abreast* of the needs assessment design, the preliminary findings, and the consequences 
of various administrative responses. Participants ateo should be provided an opportunity to learn 
how and whV a needs assessment is conducted and to exf^erience the complexities of translating 
findings into action-based alternatives. 

Experience has shown that needs assessment* that follow a thoughttul action plan often 
have a variety of side effects that provie to be be beneficial both from an educational as well as 
a professional development perspective, Furthermore, if a needs assessment is conducted in an 
open and^ collaborative manner, the participants in the process^ staff, students, administrators, 
and others - may adopt afferent perspective of their school and their relationship to the educa- 

, tior^ process, that is, they learn more about themselves and their respective roles in the institu- 
tion. \As> a result, various groups and individuals may benefit in uery persqnal ways (e.g., increased v 
self esteem and clarity of purpose) that in tatti serve to improve the quality of their contributions . 
to the educational, professional, and personal development process. Ultimately, the learning 

* environment in*the school is enhanced. 

Practical Considerations" for Planning and Conducting. Needs Assessments 

Needs assessment has evolved from informal, subjective judgments on the part of a few indivi- 
duals to a set of systematic procedures integrated in the planning process. Nonetheless, needs 
. assessment is' most appropriately referred to as an "art" because it is not yet known what works 
best in identifying various types of needs in different types of institutional settings. The major 
steps in the process are illustrated in Figure 1. The following fourteen questions^serve as a frame- 
work in which the implementation of a needs assessment strategy can be considered. A thorough 
discussion of each of these questions is beyond the scop? of this presentation. More detailed in- . 
formation is available in selected references listed at the end of the monograph. 

1. What is the "problem" or situation out of wfiich neqds will emerge? The impetus for 
needs assessment often comes from dissatisfaction with an existing situation, where no particular 
problem has yet b^en defined or agreed upon, but where there exists a feeJing^that "somet^yial 
should be done." Wfrile the initial fgcus of needs assessment is orf the uncertainty^perplexityM^ 
or difficulty that requires" action, the identification of appropriate problems is crucial to effec- v 
tive needs assessment. Clearly, if problems are identified that are quite nartow in scope/the needs 
assessing and subsequent planning cannot be expected to make much difference. *On the other 
hand, if an overly broad set of concerns is accepted as "the problem*" planning may be futile. 

The problem should be derived from expressed dissatisfactioh with the "way things are." 
If a problem is 1 not linked to a "rub" (or "challenge/'' "paradox," or "puzzle") there may pe in- 
adequate support in the system to try and do something about it. , . 

- r " ' * . -\ \ \ ■ 
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Figure'!: Major Steps in the Needs Assessment 



Process 



* T. Establish needs assessment planning tepn\y 

2. Identify problem focus. ' -^m 

3. Develop understanding of organizational context, obtaining necessary support f\)r participa- 
tion of target population. \ 

4. Verify and refine problem focus. \ \ 

5« Determine further information needed and methods for collection and analyzing information ' 
using three or qiore different strategies. \ ■ \ 

6. Determine resources necessary to implement needs assessment plan. \ \ ' 

7. Develop more detailed plan, based on available resources, including time-lines and contingency <^ 
$ plans and specific task assignments. \ 

8. Implement needs assessment plan, making-ahy necessary midjstrfeqm adjustments. ^ 

9. Analyze results of needs assessment process. " ✓ i 
10. Develop action plan based on results of needs assessment. * ' * » 

k Often the initially identified problem is really' a cluster/of interrelated problems,^ach of 

which may deserve special attention. Staff members in a school building or Jocal school district 
\ maV perceive things differently and fee frust^f^d about extraneous or ccpnflictmg issues. Such 
problems require clear delineation if progress is to be made toward identifying and acting on under- 
lying conditions. ^ f l ■ s 

s * As information is gathered during needs assessment, the definition or scope of the problem ^ 

is likely to change. To invite exploration and to encourage flexibility on the part of planners, 
problems are best written In a way thafenables redefinition afnd revision. "Open" problems/ 
therefore, are phrased in a tentative manner and elaborated witfi various '.'themes of concern"^ 
rafher than predetermined rules or rigid principles. 

■> The problem i^elf should suggest logical "next steps." A solution may not be obvious 
or even called for— all that i^ required is that jhere be a series of steps to obtain more information. * 
Rather than identifying a comprehensive solution that may not be timely or applicable, incremental * 
- steps should be identified that assist in focusing on fjossible resolutions to the problem. 

To identify problems of concern, the following modified nominal group process originated 
by Dilbfccq and Van deVen (1968) is suggested: (a) working alone, each planning team member 
t defines both a personal and an organizational problem, (b'> problems are shared, round-robin, and 
Recorded; (c) new problems suggested by the process are listed; and (d) problems are discussed 
and analyzed to reach a reasoned consensus about suitable problems (see Appendix AVor a more . 
complete discussion of this process). ■ 1 



The planning team then formulates an action plan to share the results <pf this preliminary 
analysis, to cheesk the* validity of the problems, and to invite community or system response. 'The 
action plan for probtem verification should^ include the following: (a) ways.to reach representa- 
tive groups effected by the problem; (b) "mini-strategies" (not full-blown strategies as will be 
used once suitable problems have been identified) to learn more about the school or school system 
* and to gather pertinent information; and (c) task assignments and time lines. 

> When, the planning team reconvenes, they share 1 new information and new perspectives 
gained from the problem as necessary. , • * | 

L i 

2. Is there a "need" for a needs assessment? In some instances, needs assessments are dictated 
or required by external audiences (state and other funding sources) or b? internal politics and 
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policies. It is inj^ortant to determine for what purpose and by whom a needs assessment is de- 
termined ^necessary, wanted or' demanded. In some situations, the timing for needs assessment 
may^be inappropriate. In other situatiorrs, the political climate and level^or trust in a building or 
district may require attention before a needs assessment can be effective. Jf the motivation for a 

• needs assessment is authentic and legitimate, most rational planning grpups can and should decide 
^whether conducting a full scale needs assessment is worth the time and effort in light.of the scope 

and potential payoffs of the proposed needs assessment project. This step essentially corresponds 
to a front end analysis (see Datla, 1978) in which an appraisal of the organization's resources and 
commitment is performed to determine whether the planned activity is worth doing and is likely^ 
to be effective as it has been conceptualized. 

^" ■ . . / \ ■ 

3. Does the needs assessment team have the support of school administrators? As previously 
alluded to,, needs assessment is a time consuming set of activities that requires a cadre of commit- 
ted members representing a variety of stakeholders. However, gaining the support and commit- 
ment oi decisionmakers to the needs assessment process is critical to the ultimate success of the 
prpject. Without the endorsement and participation of centr^administration and building princi- 
pals, the needs assessment process pfobably will result in a futile exercise. In addition, everyone 
affected by the needs assessment should be kept informed as it progresses. This ongoing communi- 
cation with relevant groups builds support for the needs assessment itself and paves the way for 
effective problem resolution. ^ — 

/ ■- \ 

4. What are the purposes and expected outcomes of the needs assessment? Different groups 
may haye different 'perceptions^ofthe purposes of the jjeeds assessment. Consensus around the 
major tasks for the needs. assessmentWrnJs crucial. Once reasonably parameters hW been iden- 
tified concerning the scope and function of th needs assessment, the,, needs assessment team can 
focus its energies more clearly on an achievable set of objectives. * 

The needs assessment team' should consider the social and organizational context within- 
which the needs assessment will be conducted. The following are suggestiv^ of issues that need 
to be considered -ai this point; (a) goals of the organization,^ evidenced by the behavior of per- 
sons working in the building or \distri6t; Jb) the organizations readiness for change including 
support from key stakeholders; (c) specificity of desjreqi outcomes and flexibility of the system 
in dealing with emergent needs; (d) resources available to respond to needs - fiscal', physical, 
and human; (e) target groups' awareness- of and ability to articulate needs, and (f) previous ex- 
perience with and reaction of the organization ancf staff to. needs assessment and planning. 

One way f^r the -needs assessment teaf) to 'surface these kinds of issues is to brainstorm 
a list of conditions in the organizatiyrtbat facilitate or hinder the identified problem and needs 
assessment prpcess. To be useful, this list should be as specific as possible. For example, if the * 
school board is considering reducing financia) support for staff development, this information must 
be considered in the planning of a needs assessment around staff development issued. Someques- 
' tions that may assist in generating additional issues and concerns are included in Figure 2. 

< 5. Whose needs are to be assessed? At first "blush," this task.seems to be fairly straight- 
forward: select the target groups and find out what they need! Yet, within groups may be dif- 
ferent subgroups that m$y have needs substantially different from the larger group. The more- 
people in the target group, the more likely one or more subgroups exist with sets of needs different 
enough from the larger group* to undermine the validity of the-findings and the utility of subse- 
quent programs designfid based on the results. Therefore, several related issues must be addressecK « 

• at this point. Is it feasible for the needs assessment team to consider equafjy the various subgroups?' 
Are adequate .resources £vailable to support smaller scale needs 'assessments to obtain* information 
from the relevant subgroups? . * ** . * ' 

All members of. various subgroup's need not be included to 'obtain' an accurate assessment 
of needs. A series of data collection efforts vtfth representative samples will be more efficient and 
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Figure 2: Questions to* Surface ^i^a^d Concerns 



Does the local bargaining agreement protect teachers from defnands (such as participating in dia- 
logues related to needs assessment) placed on their time outside and/or during regular school 
hours? ' ' 

What formats for needs assessment have been used in the past? Does the present plan for needs 
assessment deviate significantly from this tradition? (An affirmative response to this question 
may indicate a need for some preliminary efforts to acquaint decisionmakers and participants 

with the new strategy to gain their acceptance and cooperation.) 

> 

Is there an active parent or advisory group to the school that should be involved at som^ level to 
reduce resistance concerning future needs assessments? 

.What groups, if any, outside the administrative structure (teachers associations, advocacy groups, 
bate.) have conducted needs assessments in the past? How can the information from those assess- 
ments or the groups themselves assist in present needs assessments efforts? What are the potential 
tradeoffs to t>e made in involving outside groups^ 

c , ... 

What other requests are bejpg made of teachers and other potential target groups at the same time? 
Can needs assessment instruments be timed and Resigned so as to emphasize the importance of' 
careful consideration without putting undue burdens on participants at any one time? 

^Are there fiscal constraints ofKjnow much can be spent <3n neecls assessment at tftis time? How 
will these constraints affect the needs assessment plan? Can funds be designated for future needs 
assessments on a continuing basis? 

How do potential target groups view "needs?" Are needs perceived as deficits in professional 
performance that must be hidden from peers and supervisors to preserve professional competency? 
Are needs to be acknowledged as areas for growth and development within a general context of 
accepted 5 professional competency? How readily and objectively can target populations for needs • 
assessment identify current needs? 



will probably provide data equally reliable to a more expensive process that includes all personnel. 
Usually including more than 200 respondents (not the target sample but number of persons who 
actually participate!) will not^be cost effective. Depending on th^purpose of the assessment and 
degree of confidence required in the results, smaller size samples can be used (see EIHott, 1980 
• for an excellent discussion of this issue). 

Also, some thought should be given to the advantages ar]d disadvantages of early identifi- 
cation of the target population. Early determination of individual(s) or the group(s) to be assessed 
usually results in more efficient and perhaps more economical projects. However, it is possible 
that a premature determination of target groups may also .result in excluding other groups that 
may- hav§ "needs" related to the problem. \1 the target populations are not identified until the 
e problem is clearly defined, needs assessment may become more complex and costly, but may 
also reflect existing,needs with greater accuracy. . 

* , The nature of^epfoblerrycari often help determine whether to specify the target audiences 
early or to delay this decision. For instance, a history of continued resistance on the part of bufld- 
^ . ing principals to take responsibility for and/or support the child-study process might prpmpt 
the"needs assessment ^eam to focus early on principals as the target population. However, if a' 
general negative attituEte toward the child-study process prevails. throughout the ^schooL district, 
it would he inappropriate to focus early in the needs assessment on a particular population. 

S ' 
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^6. What kinds of needs ar$ to be assessed? The existence and jmportance of different kinds 
of needs were discussed earlier (e.g., incremental, maintenance, and resource /heeds). The popu- 
larity of the discrepancy approach to needs assessment in education has resulted in a good deal 
of confusion in this area; therefore, considerable attention must be given to this question during 
the planning of >a needs Assessment. It seems reasonable to expect that although the assessment 
team [nay have difficulty specifying various kinds of needs to be assessed at the"Beglnning, they 
can reamin sensitive to the possibility that different kinds of needs may emerge during the needs 
assessment process in addition to those they expected. 

7. How will the required information be collected? In spite of numerous caveats to the-earr- 
trary, many-educators continue to rely on the districtwide survey to document needs. There is 
* no question that surveys can be effective and particularly efficient forms of gathering information 
from a large number of people. But a survey alone cannot document need. In practice, most 
needs assessments will probably inplude some form of survey as one component of the data col- 
lection process. Information frorn interviews, open forums* observations, and "existing records 
(see Houston, 1978 and Appendices B and C) are likely to increase the reliability and validity 
of the process. In other words, multiple measures will improve the chances that the needs iden- 
tified are, indeed, legitimate and should b.e considered by'program planners. 

Each data' collection measure is useful in obtaining different kinds of information from 
the various target populations. Some use highly structured instruments that require categorical 
responses. These can be efficiently administered and analyzed but limit the kinds of responses 
that can be made and important nuances may be lost. Other strategies are more flexible and allow 
for openended but less systematic responses. Therefore, it is more difficult to summarize findings 
across respondents. 

i - t* 

In addition, the dynamics of implementing each strategy should be considered. For ex- 
ample, interviews require the time of interviewees and interviewers but provide opportunities Jor 
clarification of questions and responses with interviewees. Questionnaries on the other hand, 
require initial staff time in developing or adapting a questionnaire for local use b.ut may be com- 
pleted individually by respondents at their convenience. ^ 

i 

Given the constraints and requirements of the various needs assessment strategies and an 
understanding of the information objectives of the needs assessment, a decision concerning the 
most efficient and effective methods of information gathering can be made at this time 

% • 

Arthis point, the data collection methods should be considered tentative. The methods 
and strategies to be used must be compared with the available resources to determine their feasi- 
bility. After this set of decisions, the needs assessment team moves from an ideal needs assess- 
ment design to a revised plan that tan be implemented with available resources. A time-line in- 
cluding„tasks assigned to specific individuals should be developed .to.guide the team's activities 
through this portion as well as later portions of the process (e.g., data collection, .analysis, and 
reporting). » 

t 

, 8. Have the data gathering devices been field tested? .By necessity, most needs assessment 
instruments are "home grown"; that is, they^greMocally constructed to answer specific questions 
about the school or district. It is ; imperative to determine whether the data gathering tnethods will 
provide the type of information deemed appropriate. Requesting that a .small number of staff 
complete the instruments prior to mass distribution is a valuable arid a necqssary step. In most 
instances, revisions of the data gathering, methods and instruments improve the reliability and 
validity of the process. This step frequently is overlooked even though it is mentioned in alrfiost 
every substantive discussion concerning needs assessment. 

9. I§ the desired information being collected? If the eight preceding questions have been 
adequately answered, this question usually is , moot. However, during the needs assessment pro- 
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cess, a variety of issues may surface that Underscore additional points of interest or illuminate 
differentykinds of needs, not previously considered. It must be emphasized that needs assessment 
should not be viewed as a lock step provess. Unexpected findings relevant to the problem often 
.surface. These should be considered as potentially useful and subsequently could result in other 
questions or groups being included in the process. The point is simple but noteworthy, the needs 
assessment team must remain open and responsive to information generated during the needs \ 
assessment, vyhether it be from the data collection process or frpm political statements by various 
stakeholders. This information can prove quite valuable later when interpreting and drawing im- 
plications from the findings. Periodic checks may be necessary to make certain that the infor- 
mation being collected is consistent .with what was intended to be collected "and that these data 
are relevant to subsequent- steps'in the assessment process. 

10. How will the data frorjx the Aeeds assessment process be analyzed? The methods used to 
collect information will determine to some extent the analysis to be used. Too often, hoyvever, 
team members unfamiliar with more sophisticated analyses find summary information presented 
in highly technical formats difficult to interpret.- If people within the team or district are not 
available to help interpret computer printouts and the like, the team should either seek external 
assistance or avoid their use. In many instances, elaborate statistical compilations may not be 
Yiecessary nor useful for the needs assessment team but may be viewed as necessary for continued 
credibility with central administration. ' 

In addition, it is frequently difficult to integrate different kinds of information from dif- 
ferent respondent groups. ' For example, how can information fern a survey questionnaire be 
combined with interview or observational data from administrators? Usually the combination 
of statistical treatments of data with rich, descriptive material from students, teachers, and admini- 
strators will prove most useful in subsequent planning. 

11. What are the implications of the needs assessment data? One aspect of this question re- 
fers to how the available resources should be allocated to meet the identified needs of various 
groups. These are difficult decisions and the best that can be done with existing technology isto N 
use good judgment mixed with input from the stakeholders when the available resources are dis- 
tributed to meet needs. Of course, contextual factors such as political, social, and economic cli- 
mates as well as calendar vyear considerations (timing) are variables of great import. Interpretations 
of the results should be made from several different perspectives as various alienees or consti- 
tuencies will be affected in different ways by the results and have different roles to play in tjie 
planniHg process. 

\2.Are the results of the needs assessment communicated in the appropriate forms to various 
noteholders? After substantial nurr^rs of weeks, and sometimes months, involved in what may 
have been a complex and difficult set of activities,, the temptation is great for a needs assessment 
team to produce a think document with many tables of information. Unfortunately, most staff 
are riot interested in immersing themselves in such a report but prefef to learn as quickly as pos- 
sible the relationship of the findings to themselves/^This limitation seems to be relatively easy to 
remedy, provided^ the reporting vehicle is guidec^by the following principle, whatever is reported 
through whatever" media (written, oral,. story telling, pictures, etc.) should increase the consumers' 
understanding of the needs assessed during the .process, and the process itself. In oth6r words, 
neStJs assessment reports should address: (1) the pluralisjic value orientations of different stake- 
holder groups -in the organization; (2) the original purpose of the assessment and* any, purpose 
and objectives. added during the process, (3) the procedures used to assess needs, (4) how the 
findings are to be used; and (5) the contextual factors that will influence the interpretation of 
the findings and the implementation of programs subsequently designed to address the identified 
needs. * ' 

*\3.Have the needs assessment data, implications, and recommendations been integrated into 
the planning process at the district, building, and individual staff member levels? This is the most 



critical question, the "bottom line" of neetfs assessment activities. Por the findings to influence 
planning, all of the above questions will have to be raised in ap open and collaborative manner 
and, as emphasized earlier, interest in the- needs assessment process on the part of decisionmakers 
should be encouraged at the outset of the needs assessment. To date, there is a dearth of case 
studies that repor^cahnges in planning processes, policies, and programs based on needs assessment 
findings. Given the recent flurry of Interest ir\.needs assessment, more detailed informatioa'about 
the utility of needs assessment data probably will be available soon and, hopefully, will providfe 
insights as to how needs assessment data can be iw^ effectively and efficiency incorporated in 
program planning. 

14. Are the target groups being monitored to document the continuing validity of tfte identic 
fied needs? A .comprehensive needs assessment may take many months from start to "finish."" 

- However, needs change over time in kind, form, degree, and relative importance. Some monitoring 
is required to make certain the needs identified during the data collection are consistent with 
those that should be addressed by subsequent planning. It is likely that many needs assessments 
are judged to be ineffective because needs increase, diminish, or change . between the time the 
original needs assessment data are gathered and programs are generated to meet these "needs'^ 

.Also it is difficult to maintain the required level of staff enthusiasm and energy'to continue the 
process beyond what seems to be a traditional terminating point. "Nevertheless, this is a critical 
step and one that is overlooked too oft.en. < 

These fourteen questions suggest that needs assessment is a -very formal, time consuming, 
and expensive process. In some cases, thus will be true particularly in those situations in whjch 
the needs of many "Staff are to be assessed or wher\the relative economic and social costs and 
benefits of the needs assessment are great. However, the principles on which these questions are 
based can be addressed daily by a staff member in a' much more informal way. This is not to 
advocate that snap judgments or &n individual staff* member's opinions can take the place of a com- 
prehensive> well planned effort to assess needs. But, after becoming familiar. with a formal needs 
assessment process and its, underlying principJes; it seems likely. that many staff will be able to 
adopt some variation of the steps involved^ and apply them in their own specific setting. A sample 

- application of a problem -focused needs assessment process is included in Appendix D. * 



Skills and Staff Required for Assessing Needs * 

As mentibned Earlier, broad scope or mpre comprehensive needs assessments require a team. . 
To conduct afh effective needs assessment, the members of the assessment team should exhibit 
certain competencies so that the following skills are represented by the team, (a) process consult- 
ation skillsTimall group process, nominal group process, etc.); (b) interview techniques (in per- 
son and telephone); (c) unobtrusive data collection technique such as observation, and (d) man- 
agement of organizational change. * 

Other areas of expertise often required for a needs assessment process usually can be found 
within the district. Central office research and evaluation staff often can provide assistance with 
such tasks as instrument development, sampling^ and statistical treatment of data. ^ 

Though the technical and interactive 'skills of the needs assessment team members are impor- 
tant, they should not be the only considerations in team selection. Those <glcted should repre- 
sent a broad cross section of the relevant groups in the district to build credibility and tryst of 
the needs assessment process and results, and to provide access to the groups who may participate 
in tjie needs assessment. Again, team members' commitment to and trust in the team and its**3rk 
will be the foundation upon which the program designed to meet those needs will be accepted. 
Also, a cross section of personnel will enhance the team's sensitivity to issues and concerns .of " 
specific groups irf the district that might otherwise go unnoticed. This greater understanding of 
contextual issues will allow the team to plan a more effective needs assessment. 
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Conclusion 

Much of what is required for a successful' problem-focused needs assessment cannot be provided 
by a manual or workfcook. Rather, the persons responsible must use their best judgment and fere- 
sight in making the process work. Though creativity, hard work, and common sense have been 
underemphasized throughout the preceding cjiscussion, they are cmcia+to developing an effective 
needs assessment. * ^ 

t t Needs assessment is a continuous, problem -focused process that employs a variety of data 
gathering strategies. Needs assessment should guide planning and not vice versa. As a public/ 
.conscious activity, everyone -(administrators, teachers, students, parepts and taxpayers) either 
directly or indirectly will learn from the process as well^as from the results. 

Though it is important to plan and carry out a n§eds assessment that will y ield_ valid and re- 
liable information about needs, too often planners have failed to recognize the importance of 
the needs assessment process itself. Indeed, authentic needs may be *v&ry elusive and difficult 
*to identify with any confidence durio^he first round of needs assessment. Establishing an on- 
going needs assessment process into the school systeri) allows for continuous refocgsing on needs 
and refinement of planning to mefet those emerging needs. 

A needs assessment process that involves a variety of school personnel at various stages has 
benefits beyond the data that are collected. Involvement in problem identification may lead to 
achieving consensus within the district about the. problems that need to be addressed. A needs 
assessment can assist in developing ^ sh^rpd sense of ownership in the planning process so that 
solutions emerge with a broad basis of support required for successful implementation. Needs 
assessment can assist in informing the general public about issues of concern in the schools. 'Needs 
assessment provides opportunities for participants to develop understanding in a variety of areas 
including data gathering techniques, group processes and problem-solving, and dissemination of 
information. Needs assessment provides an opportunity to experiment, learn, teach and model 
an adaptive, responsive approach to planning and program development. Needs assessment lays 
the groundwork for implementation of a plan by creating interest in 'the problem, increasing the 
credibility of the planning effort and building support for an action plan to address needs. 
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APPENDIX A: NOMINAL GROUP PROCESS, TECHNIQUE 

/ 

[Taken from R.S. Caffarella, Needs Assessment Orono, Maine ^ 
' University of Maine, College of Education, 1978] 



1 The Nominal group technique was developed by Andre L. Dilbecq and Andrew H. Van DeVen in 1968. , It js 
basically a grpup process model tor problem identification and problem planning. The technique employes Vplan- 
ning sequence which seeks to provide an orderly process of structuring the decisionmaking at different phases of 
planning. For more information refer to Group 'Techniques for Program Planning. 4 

Conducting the Nominal Group Technique (NGT): = - M 

Design Tasks: ~ ' * » * jjjk * ° . • 

Prepare the |JGT question ; / ^ . 

Staff Clarifies objectives , ## , • 

Illustrates desired items yi terms of level of abstraction and scope , *** 
Prepares alternative forms of an NGT question 

PiloMests to select the question to be used - i 

Print the NGT question on nominal group worksheets, far each participant x " 

Select the, rating method suitable to thetask 
Preparing the. Meeting Room: , ' . • • 

Table arrangement: ■ ^ 

Table arranged as an open "U" with* a flip chart at the open eod of the table 

Sufficient $pace between table to avoid interference " 
Supplies: . » 

Flip chart for each table and for the leader 

Roil of masking tape " ' * 

Nominal worksheets and pencils* for each participant ^ ' 

3x5 index cards (for,ranking): rating iorms (for rating) * ' «— • „ 

Fejt pens. 

Introducing the Meeting: " * 

Welcoming statement; « . 

Cordial and warm welcome - v 

fc» Statement of the importance of the NGT task 

Clarification of the importance of each group members' contributions 

Statement of the use or purpose of the meeting output * * * 

Conducting the"Mominal Group Process *\ > 

Step'1: Silent Generation of Ideas in Writing * \ 

Present the nominal question to the group in writing < * 
. Verbally read the question > 4 < \ 

Illustrate level of abstraction and scope desired with example which does not distort (lead ) 

group responses 
Avoid other request for clarification 
\ Charge the group to write ideas in brief phrases of statements 

Ask group members to work silently and independently* 
Model good group behavior 

Sanction description of the silent, independent activity by comments addressed to group as 
a*whole . . , 

Benefits: ' Provide adequate time for thinking ' > v * ' " 

Facilitates hard work by the.model of other group members reflecting and writing . - # 
Avoid interrupting each other's thinking . 5 

Avoid premature focusing on single ideas 

Eliminates dominance of high*status dr aggressive members in idea generation . 
Keeps the group ptoblerrvcentered • * ' ; 1 

Step 2: Rounjl-Robin Recording of Ideas on a Flip Pad 

» Process: Provide clear instructipns concerning ; the step: . .\ " 

Indicate objective of the step is to map the group's thinking r * 

Explain need^q present ideas in brief words or phrases 

Explain process^ oHaking one idea serially from each member * - s * • 

4 Explain group members mu£ decide if items are duplicates ** \ ' 
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Explain that an individual may "pass" when he has no further ideas but^may "re-enter" teter 
Express the desirability of^adding new ideas even though they are not on individual worksheets 
Explain inappropriateness of discussion prior to completion of listing 



, Quick, effective mechanical recording: 

Record ideads as rapidly as possible 
* Record ideas in the words used by group members 

Provide assistance in abbreviating only in special situations 



Benefits: 



Step 3: 
Process: 



Benefits: 



Step 4: # 
Process: 



Make the entire list visible by fearing off completed sbeets and taping them on an area visible to 

all group members ' 
Sanction group as a whole if individuals engage in side conversations or attempt to discuss items 

prior to completing the listing 4 r 

Equalized opportunity to present ideas 
Assjsts in separating ideas from personalities 
Provides a written record and guide 
Place conflicting ideas comfortably in from of the group 
Forces the group to fully explore the problem 

Serial Discussion for Clarification ' 
Verbally define the purpose of. the step: 
To clarify the meaning of the items 

To explain reasons for agreement or disagreement . * , 

Indicate the final judgments will be expressed by rating so arguments are unnecessary 
Pace the group so that all ideas receive sufficient time for clarification 

Avoid facing the member who originally lists the idea to be solely responsible for clarifying the item 
Avoids having discussion focus unduly on any particular idea or subset of ideas 
Helps eliminate. misunderstanding 

Provides opportunity to express the logic behind items , 
Allows members, to'disagree with argumentation f 
Preliminary Vote on Item Importance 

Ask the group to select from the entire list a specific number (7 plus or minus 2) of priority items. 
Place each priority item on a separate 3x5 card or rating form 
Rank-order or rate the selected priority items 

Collect the cards or rating forms and shuffle them to retain anonymity 
Tally the ratings and record the results on the trip chart in front of the group 
Benefits'. Obtaining independent judgments in writing helps eliminate social pressures 

Expressing judgments mathematically by rank-ordering or rating increases accuracy of judgments 
Displaying the array of individual rates clearly highlights areas needing further clarification or discus- 
sion ' 

Step 5: Discussion of the Preliminary Vote 

Process: Define the.role of the step as ^clarification, not pressure for consensus 
Keep the discussion brief J 
+ Caution group members 9 to think carefully abo,ut any changes they make in their rating f 
Benefits: Provides group members a final opportunity to clarify their positions 

Ensures "spread" votes really reflect differences in judgment, not unequal information of misun- 
derstanding ' 
Step 6: Final Vote 

Process: Ask the group to select from the entire list a specific number (7 plus or minus 2) of priority items. 

Place each priorityitem on a separate 3x5 card or rating form - 

Rank-order or rate the selected priority items * 

Collect the cards or rating forms and shuffle them to retain anonymity' 

Tally the ratings and record |he results on the trip chart in fronjt of the group 1 , 
Benefits: Accurate aggression of group judgments and error reduction 

Closure to the meeting. * » 



Developed by Sharon Sprugue, Graduate Student, Community Development, University of Maine at Orono, 1978. 
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APPENDIX B: NEEDS ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT CATEGORIES 

& [Prepared for the 1978 National Dissemination Forum 

' by Martha Williams, the Network, Andover, Massachusetts] 

; Active Listening 

, . In the active listening approach, .clients/consumers are sought put to discuss their situation. 

c ' ata co " ector explains that the discussion is intended to illuminate needs (system wide, in- 
^^/.dividual or both) and encourages Httje respondent to' present his or her view of needs. The data 
collector asks only prbbigp and ,cjarifyin5 questions and records the discussion on audio tape or 
in extensive notes. 

, Structured Interview 

Structured interviews contain specific questions asked of all respondents. Usually the inter- 
view has approximately ffrced length; the data collector has 4 the list of questions and may or may 
ngt share them with the respondent. The questions are presented in sequence, appropriate prob- 
ing questions are often anticipated on the interview protocol sheet. If the respondent strays from 
the question, the data collector rrfay disregard the information. If the questions ae not relevant 
to the respondent, limited opportunity js provided for restructuring them." ^ 

Data are usually recorded on a form, interviews may be audio-taped as a secondary source of 
, information. * . 

Questionnaire ^ # ^ 

The questionnaire can be relatively client centered or system centered, depending on its ap- 
proach. It may include questions which address needs directly, such as "Do you need help^yith 

?" or it may ask for information oply indirectly related lo the respondent's perception 

of need, such as "Do students in your class receive individualized assistance with reading?" In 
the latter case, the information-seeking question may be followed by a more open-ended question, 
such as a "why" question. These may requir^a forced choice response {selection o^pne response 
from four or five options). >k 

The questionnaire can probe information, opinions, or attitudes. Because it is a paper-perfcil 
technique, instructions are usually contained on the questionnaire' form and little guidance or en- 
couragement is given for expanding ,the boundaries of the instrument. It can be administered 
individually or in large groups, through! the mail or in person. 

Checklist ' 

c 

A checklist, Jike a^ouestionnaire and structured interview, can contain items directly felated 
to need (such as a checklist of need areas) or items indirectly related to needs, such<as a checklist 
of characteristics of the, respondent, or both. The respondent makes forced choices, but generally 

K within a fairly extensive group of alternatives. The choices are usually not forced down to one; 
usually there is provision for several responses to be checked, often for the responses to be priori- 
tized. "^Atscf checklists carrbe used to codify archival data (information routinely collected from 

, variousjndividuals in the system such as nurses, bus drivers, etc.). t 

Observation 

The most^ system centered form of data collection is observation because it involves no direct 
input from clients. Data collectors using observation guidelines go directly to the site of activity 
and record what they see and hear within coded or structured data collection formats. This tech* 
nique is the most system centered because it dictates a perspective from which the clients' reality 
is viewed; and because of the lack of interaction, the perspective cannot be challenged-by the 
subjects. 
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1 APPENDIX C: NEEDS ASSESSMENT METHODOLOGIES 

t 

Observation 

Usfe observation when: 

1. First hand experience is required ^ ^ 

2, Respondents m'ay not be able to relate directly needed information » 

3: Budget allows for observers' time required for lengthy observations < 
4. Sufficient time in the needs assessment plan'is available to make reliable observations. 
Major steps: , « 

1. Determine format for observation including 

a. Extent to which\)bservation guide is structured prior to observations 

b. Extent to which observer is or is not a participant in the activity being observed 
* c. . Extent.to which the observational situation is natural or contrived 

& Extern to which subjects are aware of observer's role or purpose 

2. Identify site or observational situation x 

3. Gain access pr permission to observe — establish an agreement 

4. Take overt or covert role of observer 

5. Establish trust'and rapport (may not be necessary if observation is unobtrusive) 
6.. "Record observations using one or more of the following: 

,a. Predetermined schSduie or checklist k * 

b. Notetaking in narrative form* 

c. Tape record observations as they occur j. 

7. Analyze observations through focusing and categorizing process 

8. Write report summarizing observations. * " r ' * 

For further information about observational techniques: 

^ Bogdan* R., and Taylor, S.J. Introduction to Qualitative Research Methods. New York. Wiley, 1975. 

Jahoda, M., Deutsch, *M., and Cook, S.W. Research Methods in Social Relations. New York. Dryden, 1951. 
McCall, J.,and Simmons, J.L. Issues in participant observation. Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1969. 



Questionnaires ^ 
Use a questionnaire when-: 

1. Wide distribution is necessary (and budget will not permit telephone interview) . 

2. / A sense of privacy is needed , * 

3. ^Complete uniformity in the manner in which questions are posed is necessary to avoid biasing responses 

4. Presence of interviewers are likely to affect responses * N 
" 5. Respondent needs to secitft or check information \\ 

6. 'Obtaining unanticipated definitions of situations and quantifiable responses js not desired 

7. Self administration and logistical ease is desired 

8. ^ Cost roust be kept at a minimum t 
Major steps: * 

1 . Specify information to be gathered 

2. Frame questions to be included * 

a. Clear and understandable 

b. Logical sequence 

. . c. Spacing and format making type of response clear 

d. Pretestlquestionnaire and modify if needed 
4 3. Determine to whom and how questionnaires will be distributed and how a high return rate will be effected 
*» _ a. Distribute and collect at meeting of respondents 

, b. Self-addressed stamped envelope for return 
^ 4. Compile results 6f questionnaire and summarize 
J 

For further information about questionnaire and survey techniques. 

Oppenheim, A. Questionnaire Design and Attitude Measurement, f^ew York: Basic Books, 1966. 
Hyman, H.' The Interview in Social Research. Chicago: University 'of Chicago Press, 1954. % 

Interviews 

Use interviews when: ' K 

1. It is necessary to observe not only what a respondent says but how (e.g., evasive, reluctant) it is said 

2. ' Target audience 



3. It is necessary to build up and maintain TS?kort to keep respondent interested and motivated to finisJi 
questions , * 

4. High participation by target group is needed ✓ 

5. Population is accessible 

6. Supplemental information may be needed for respondent's understdjnding and to prevent misinterpreta- 
tion of the .questions 

^ 7. Budget will allow for expense of this method 

8. It is necessary for respondent to react to visual materials • ^ 

9. Spontaneous reactions are necessary, with sufficient time and probes to recall relevant information 

10. * Information about the respondent's personal characteristics and environment are needed to interpret 

' results and evaluate the representativeness of the persons surveyed 

11. There are time and resources to properly train and supervise interviewers .(otherwise data recorded may 
be inaccurate or incomplete) 

Major steps: 

1. Specify focus of interview - information to be gathered and target audience characteristics 
' , 2. Establish time frame and identify interviewers 
3. * Develop questions to be included in interview 

a. Motivating for respondent to answer 

b. Give the respondent a "stake" in the interview (e.g., chance to influence change) 

c. Be prepared for interview 

d. Establish rapport V 

e. Record responses using respondents own words 

f. Be prepared to probe for clarification, amplification, etc. 

g. Summarize major points at end as a check 

♦ *4. Analyze and evaluate each interview as\oon as it is completed 

5. Compile information from series of interwews using categories of response and write a summary. 

x ' 

For further information on interviewing techniques: 

Bingham; W., and Moore, B.. flow to Interview. New York : Harper, 1 959. 

Gordon, R. Interviewing Strategies, Techniques and Tactics. Homewood, IL: Dorsey, 1969. * 
Loflan, J. Analyzing Social Settings, Belmont, CA: Wadsworth, 1971. 

Richardson, S.A., Dohrenwend, B., arid Kelin, D. Interviewing: Its Fomts«md Functions. New York: Basic 

Books, 1965. 
Wolf, 

Serii 

Merton, R., Fisk, M., and Kendall, P. The Focused Interview. A Manual of Problems and Procedures. Glenco, 
IL: Free Press, 1956. 



R. Strategies for Conducting Naturalistic Evaluation in Socio-Educational Settings. Occasional Paper 
eries of the Evaluation Center, Western Michigan University, f 979. „ * 
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Archival Material / 

Use archival material when: * . , 

i * 

1. Appropriate records are easily and legally accessibe ^ 

2. Budget limits the use of more expensive data gathering methods 

3. Time and space restrictions do not permit direct access to target population 

4. Naturally occurring data from the target setting are desired as opposed to more contrived data from inter-' 
views, questionnaires, etc ; "Let the record speak for itself" 

5. Information is needed to supplement and substantiate information obtained through interviews and other 
methods * * 

6. Potential errors in records can be recognized and dealt with through other needs assessment techniques 

7. Comparisons across record-keeping systems are feasible (similar formats, language, type of information) 

8. Repealed measures of values, attitudes, etc. are desired overtime 
Major steps:, 

1. Determine data desired from records 

2. Determine appropriate sources of data. Random stratified or purposive sample of available documents 
is preferable 
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/ 3. Contact persons in charge of appropriate records and gain access to records 

4. Review records for desired information using document analysis techniques. Moje than one judge is de- 
sirable for "subsets of documents 

5. Summarize information obtained from each record or document with attention given to issues of com- 
pleteness and accuracy 

6. Collapse information across records using emergent categories to gain more general picture 
Some possible sources of archival material include: 

1. Official reports <ind documents t 

Student achievement records \ 
Evaluation of teachers * 

Building administrators' reports . , 

* Central administration reports'on particular programs 

School board meeting minutes 
Grant applications and proposals 
Library check out records 



Bus driver reports v 
Urpffioial and personal records 
Teacher lesson plans and diaries 
Studen^ written materials m 



\ 

For further information about archival material, consult: 

Anderson, D^, and 3enjamison, P. Investigative Reporting. Bloomington, IN. Indiana University Press, 1976. 
Guba, E. "Toward a methodology of naturalistic inquiry* for educational evahjatToxi, £SE Monograph Series 

No. S. Los Angelesj UCLA, Center for the Study of Evaluation, 1 1928- ' 

Holsti, O.R. Content Analysis for the Social Sciences and Humanities. Reading, MA. Addison-Wesley Pub- 
• lishing Co., 1969. 

' WilliamsT^P.N. Investigative Reporting and Editing, Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1978. 
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APPENDIX D: CASE HISTORY OF A PROBLEM-FOCUSED NEEDS ASSESSMENT: 

LITTLETON, COLORADO > . - 

■ » 

[Littleton, Colorado (Arapahoe pounty School District Number six was one of six . 
/occ/ school districts in Colorado selected to serve as a National Inservice, Network 
m demonstration site for (REGI) Regular Education Inservice] 1 

Demographic- Characteristics ^ » • > 

Popularly known as 'The Littleton Schools/' the Arapahoe County School District Number 
Six encompasses an area of 28 square "miles bordered by Belleview Avenue on the north, Holly 
Street on the east;* and Doublas County Line on the south, and the Jefferson County Line on the 
west. / 

The population of the district is 57,000 or 34 percent of the tota|?©f Arapahoe County.. Ninety- 
eight percent of the population is Caucasian with less than two percent being Black, American 
Indian, Oriental, or having Spanish surnames. The average income of the residents places Arapa- 
hoe Co.unty as one of the two wealthiest in the state. The average number of school years com- 
pleted by Littleton residents is 12.5. Approximately 25 percent of the work force residing. in the 
district are classified as professional/managerial, 50 percent are service oriented occupations and 
25 percent are jobs compensated by an hourly wage. Less than one percent of the families within 
the district receive welfare assistance. 

There .are 23 schools in the Littleton District - three senior highs, four junior highs and 16 
elementary schools (including the one to open in September, 1979). The rate of growth has varied 
from a high of 30.6 (t950)to less than one percent. Pupil enrollment includes approximately 
8,400 elementary students, 4,600 junior high students, and 4,600 senior high students. It is es- 
timated that about 35 percent of the area within the district is yet to be developed with a po- 
tential 0 school population of 24,000. The growth'rate is currently stable. 

Special Educational Program 

The Arapahoe County School District Number Six Special Educational Program is detailed in 
the district's Comprehensive Plan Policies and Procedures. 4t_adheres to the Handicapped Chil- 
dren^ Educational Act (Colorado Revised Statutes 1976, Title 22, Article 20) and the Education 

^of All Handicapped Children s Act as amended by Public Law 94-142. 

$* 

The programs for service delivery are noncategorical and staffed by certificated .professionals 
including support personnel. Ev^ry schooLhas a r^pource room program to serve the building's 
mild to moderately handicapped students on both a. direct service and consultative basis. Self- 
contained programs for severely educationally handicapped, severely language impaired, signifi- 
cant limited intellectual capacity, hearing irftpaired and multiple handicapped students are avail- 
able and housed throughout the district. Itinerant programs are offered in the area of physical, 
hearing, visual and speech handicaps. Work-experience study and home/hospital tSrvices are also 
available. Individual Education Programs (lEPs) are written for each student served by special 
education detailing the current functioning, needs, goals and objectives and least restrictive en- 
vironment for the particular child. 

« v 

Proposal Development Process 

% This proposal- was developed jn accordance with the problem-focused. needs assessment process 
suggested by the National Iriservlceifsletwork (NIN). Arapahoe County School District* Number 
Six, Littleton, became involved with NIN bv sending the Superintendent of Schools, Executive 
Director for Instructional Support, and Director of Speelal Services to an informal meeting during 
the r fall of 1978. These administrators expressed both interest in being a model project and felt 
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a need for improvement for the district's implementation of P.L. 94-T42. Considerations sup- 
porting'their interests included: 

1. The NIN Project related directly to state district priorities suchfas: 

The commitment to cooperation between regular and special educators in Implement- 
ing programs for handicapped students, and 

The need for continuous inservice training in the district due to low turnover in staff 
and large numbers of career teachers. 

2. Further, the district's involvement was based on staff interest which has grown since the 
development of a Teacher Center Proposal submitted in the spring of 1978. Although 
this proposal was not funded, one of the highest ranking staff needs reported in the Teach- 

, er Center proposal — assistance in working with handicapped students in the classroom - 
remains a source o'f concern. 

3. The disyict's administration has also^ndicated support for the NIN process which they 
feel is applicable to developing inservice programs to meefother staff training needs. 

In November, 1978, the district's Director of Special Services and a repesentative from the 
Littleton Education Association (the teachers' bargaining unit) attended a further meeting at 
which time the Littleton District was chosen as a NIN project site. Following Littleton's selec- 
tion, a Planning T^sk Force was identified. The task force, composed of 13 volunteers from the 
teaching staff and ad-ministration, represents a broad spectrum of the^ district. Members include 
special educators, regular classroom teachers and^two building principals, ail levels, elementary to 
senior high, and various teaching field? are represented. All eleven teachers on the task force are 
members of the Littleton Education Association, giving a uniquely strong teacher voice in the 
planning process. The Director of Special Services and. the Executive Director for Instructional 
Support serve as ad hoc members of the task force. i 

Over a period of six months (January-June, 1979) this task force has worked collaboratively 
to develop this proposal by foHowing six steps. 

J. Development of a problem statement. After discussion of th^^rengths and weaknesses 
of the district's services for hrfhdicapped students, the following problem stat^mgnt was drawn up: , 
"The lack of e/fective communication among all-involved in the total implementation of the dis- 
trict's program/for exceptional children." ' ♦ ^ 

4 Communication encompassed knowledge of the law, Understanding of the district's policy/ 
procedures, cooperation between regular and special education personnel in implementing the 
program, developing access skills and techniques for working with students, and improving atti- 
tudes toward all of these issues. 

• ♦ . 

^ 2. Validation of the problem statement, (see "detailed information in Needs Assessment 
Section.) . ^ 

3. Publicity activities to create awareness of the project within the district. As in many dis- 
tricts, the feelings toward inservice in general tend to be negative. Although the importance of 
inservice activities is expressed, past inservice programs have often been viewed as ineffectual and 
not responsive to the needs of the teachers. Given this attitude, the task force felt a need to create 
awareness and support within the school community/ This was accomplished in several ways:' 

a.. Written communications in various forms were sent out early in the process detailing 
the NIN process, the district's involvement and task force progfesf, in addition to listing the staff 
supfiorfrof these efforts. Publications included articles in the district staff newsletter (CONTACT), 
Jthe Littleton Education- Association newspaper, the district's media newsletter and informational 
fliers sent to all staff. As the process has continued update information has been sent out periodi- 
cally. * 
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b. Verbal reports have alsa been given to the superintendent of schools and principals 
on a regular basis by task force members. The Board of Education .has been given periodic up- 
dates. Efforts have been expended to these areas because the task force has recognized the neces- 
sity of gaining the cooperation of these individuals through their understanding and support of 

this propQsal. i O 

» 

c. Throughout -the process other defined groups w€?e allowed the opportunity to give 
informed input and periodic reports of the task force progress. The gcoups included members of 
the Superintendents Teachers' Advisory Council and SpectaLSefvices building chairpersons, the 

'community members of the Colorado Association for Children with Learning Disabilities] and 
parents and staff merhbers of the Special Services Advisory Committee. % * 

4. Formal needs assessment, (see detailed explanation in Section* III.) »• - \ 

5. Review of research, ongoing projects and available resources. Throughout the process, the 
task force has made extensive use of the resource materials and services provided by NIN. Task 
force members have studied and attempted to apply the concepts included irfthe materials, such 
as information regardifig^the role of change agents, the steps of acceptance of innovations, the 
design and implementation of needs assessments and best practices in inservice education. 

Following Littleton's formal needs assessment, the taskjorce members also reviewed the 
abstracts of ongoing projects which appear to address the district's identified needs. In addition, 
one task force member attended NIN's regional meeting of project cjjrektors to gain more informa- 
. tion about their projects. As the process continued the task force identified three ongoing pro ! 
jects which appeared to be directly relevant to this proposal. The directors of these projects - 
Margaret Dyer, Monroe County, Bloomington, Indiana, Barbara Fowler, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, and Natalie Hedberg-Davies, University of'Northern Colorado, Greeley, were contacted 
by telephone or mail to obtain specific information, advice, and materials. ln,addition, the task 
force compiled a partial list of district resources which could be utilized in implementing Little- 
ton's project. District personnel with areas of particular expertise as well as available district ser- 
A vices were listed^Resources from the Southeast Board of Cooperative Services, Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Nc^ional Education Association, and Community mental health agencies were 
also noted. V . • 

6. Collaborative development of the project This proposal is the result of collaborative plan- 
ning between staff and administrators and between regular and special educators. As explained 
earlier, the task fprce which developed this proposal is representative of the district as-a whole. 
During this process, the task force used a consensus decisionmaking process witf! no Member or 
group-of members dominating the discussion ot decisionmaking.. The task force met oi\ 3 regular 
basis for 15 full-day, sessions and numerous ses^ons after school. The cjlstrict provided released 
time for each member for all of the^full day meeimgs as a tangible show of support. In addition, 
the district provided secretarial and technical assistance* Minutes were kept of alj meetings. 

JNeeds Assessment 

The assessment of needs for this proposal is considered an ongoing protess. The information 
presented here details the multifaceted approach taken do develop the proposal. Attempts were 
make to use various techniques in order to allow input from the broadest possible spectrum of the 
school community. However, the task force acknowledge^ that needs will change during the span 
of the project and that continued needs assessment will necessarily be an important part of the 
project itself. To this time, four stages of the needs assessment have been completed. 

"Develgpm^nt^'ora^oblem Statement ^ 

In an effort to concisely identify the district needs for continued improvement of services to 
handicapped students, the task force developed this pTfr bl e m statement. 'The lack of effective 
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communication 'anaong all involved in the total implementation qf the district's program for ex- 
ceptional children/" Since the district special education program emphasized placing students in 
the "least .restrictive environment" according to their needs, most handicapped students spend 
some portion of their school day in their regular educational programs. Thus, cooperation be- 
tween regular and special educators is extremely important for implementation of the program. 
In this statement "effective communication" is broadly defined to include knowledge, skills and 
attitudes relating to work witfVhandicapped students. 

Validation of the Problem Statement ' ^ ' 



Design. To affirm the validity of the problem statement developed by the t^fek force, an in- 
formal two question interview protocol was used. (1) What is your main concern with^the im- 
plementation of the district's total special services program, including mainstreaming? and (2) What 
"factors I54 to this concern? 

* ,* > 

Administration. ' Each task force member was assigned one school and was to contact a mini- 
mum of ten staff members. Th$ respondents were to include the building prfnfcipal, the special 
services chairperson and a oross Section of the remainder of the staff. Any additiona+^taff member 
who asked to respond w3s allowed to do so. ^ 7 

The interviews were positively received and staff members were willing to cooperate. The 
task force contacted 125 respondents from "over half the schools in the district. In addition, re- 
sponses were received from the Special Services Advisory Committee (staff, parents and com'mun- 
, ity members), the Superintendents Teachers' Advisory Council and Members of the Colorado* 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities (primarily a parent group); 

Results. Results indicated, that the-nriginnl problcrrreratefftent was validated. Responses from 
>^ school to school and group to' group were similar in their concerns. The concerns included . 

\ 1 . Lack of knowledge of the law. 5 * ; 

2. Confusion over district procedures, programs, staff. ~\ 

3. Problems with the support services. 

4/ Poor transition between special and regular classes. 

5. No time for, joint planning program development meetings. 

6. * Attitudes of staff and student peers., t ' 

7. Inadequate training/skills for dealing with special students in regular classrooms. 
9 8. Class size. 

• . 9: Confusion over curriculum for handicapped students. 

10. Cost effectiveness of program. 



/ 



General Broplcast Survey 



Preparation. When developing a formal needs assessment -tool, the talk fopce agreed on the 
importance of getting input on needs from the total staff. In addition, the task force expressed 
concern that the information be gathered in a thoughtful manner. To ensure positive reception 
among staff and to gain operation in response to the needs assessment, a flier was sent to'all 
certified personnel in thfe district. „ * •* 

Design. The task force felt a need for direction in designing the instrument. The district's 
Director of Research and Development was contacted and provided technical' information in terms 
of structure, length, time l^nits and statistical analysis. These guidelines were strictly fqllowed. 

After reviewing past needs assessments in the distftct and samples provided by N IN and the 
National Education Association, the task force designed a 20-iterrr questionnaire. "This survey was 
based on the sample by Charles Henley, Michigan State University. This survey was modified 
and adapted to the areas of concern noted^during the validation^rvey. Each item was stated in 
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an unbiased manner and respondents were asked tp, respond on a^sihgle, four [Joint scale (none/ 
little/much/great) asio their degree of interest, need^to receive information or effect change re- 
garding each item. Separate scales were not used for need/interest/changfe in tjiat the task^force 
felt any of these motivators would attract participants to activities dealing with the particula^ 
concert. ' - . . j 

In 'addition to these concern areas, items were added to gain information 3n level of assign- 
ment and experience in working with handicapped students. A cover letter was drafted in which 
respondents were afked to voluntarily provide their name ^nd telephone number if they were 
willing to be contacted for further information. 
V. 

Administration* The task force felt the administration of the survey should be carried out in 
a manner which would afford consistency across thfe district and ensure high return of responses. 
Originally the task force had planned to personally present the survey at eachubuilding. 9ue to tfme 
constraints, however, it was decided . that each building principal wotrtd presenfthe survey to the 
building faculty. Only at the request of principals did the task force send a representative to 
administer the survey. 1\\q procedures for administration of the survey were outlined on the 
function sheets and explained to the principals at a greeting. ^ 



In elementary buildings the survey was conducted uring faculty meetings. Time' was provided 
in these meetings for explanation^^ response to the survey, surveys were collected at the end 
of the meeting. In the secondary schools, principals explained the surveys. to the building faculty 
council or department chairpersons. These individuals then administered the survey within their 
individual department meetings. "All certificated staff were contacted for response in these ways. 

Results. Responses were received from 80 percent of thV^staff^ The responses were hand 
tabulated for all responses. The respones indicated "much" or "great" needs/interest/desire for 
change were combined and assumed to indicate a favorable response. Percentages of favorable 
response were tben determined for each level (elementary, junior high,<senior high). 

Items receiving over 10 percent favorable responses across all three levels are indicated on the 
following chart. * ' . v * 



Item 
Number - 
15 



' 18 



Percent of 
favorable response 
77 ' 



76 



Topic 



< 



Assisting regular classroom^teachers to improve the edu- 
cation of handicapped students. 

Correlatiqn betwe^p class^ size, and the progT&mming of 
handicapped students. 



09 
11 



75- : 



73 



Effective techniques for integrating handicapped students 
into regular classrooms. <r 

Devetopment of - an effective ^communication system 
among regular education^ special seryices, .and admini- 
stration. 



13 
* 06 

12 



73 > 
71 

70 



Making effective use bf districtwkje support personnel. 

Effective fSrocedures for identification, referral and place-* 
ment of handic/apped studSPr^s**^ , i 

Alternative. environment for providing services to handi- , 
capped students. 

/ ' < ' 4 



( 



Additionally, over 80 percent of the respondents had worked with handicapped students in 
their classrooms within the last five yeSrs. , The total percentage of favorablejesponse to each 
item is seen ih^Table 1 . * ■ 

Table 1 : Percentage of Favorable Response on General Broadcast Survey 



Tfrpm No 


Elem % 


Jr High % 


Sr'High% 


• 1 " , 


50 


46 


. " 45 


' 2 4 


62 


61 


^5J5 


3 


67 


63 


59 


4 / 


61 


53 


46 


5- ■ 


52 


I 44 


42 * 


i ' * 


^- 71 


r\J 71 


70 


7 


' 560 


N 62 


56 


8 . 


66. 


•• 64 


59 


,a 9 \ \ 


78 


76 


72 


10 


56 


57 


47 


1 1 1 — 


76 


80 


64 


12 


75 


68 


r ■ 69 


13 . 


79 


71 


68 


14 ; 


52 


54 


49 


15 i 


82 


78 


72 


• 16 i 


70 


72 


61 


17 - 


. 58 


70 


58 


18 


"80 


84 


65 . 


, 19 " > 


68 


J 78 


- 57 


i 20 


82 


. " 88 


. 86 



Approximately 20 percent (195) of the respondents supplied their names and telephone num- 
bers indicating , willingness to provide additional information. These re'sponjiefrts included 54 
elementary^taff, 65 junior high staff and 76 senior high staff members^ ^ 

All staff ^{(ere^nformed of the^-esults of this survey and thanked for their response in a flier. 

Discussion. During the course of tFfis^hase of the needs, assessment, the task force encount- 
ered one pcpbl^m which resulted from the fact that the survey was not pretested. It was found 
th^t the instructions to respondents were ambiguous. Respondents were confused in responding 
to their needs versus interest versus desire to effect change. .Several principals contacted task force 
members for clarification. The rationale for the design was explained and principals were told to 
instruct their staff to mark according to degree of feeling, whether it be need/interest/change. 
Further, the task force found that respondents tended*to be more willing to provide their names 
and telephone lumbers when the survey was administered by a task forceTmember. 

Telephone Survey 

Design. This phase^of the need 9 assessment process was designed to gain more indepth infor- 
mation in the area of concern identified as most important (above 70 percent favorable response) 
on the General Broadcast Survey. In addition, preferences for indentives, time for scheduling ac- 
tivities and format were included to gain specific direction for planning the progrgp activities. 

A questionnarie was constructed to be administered over the telephone. Major sections in- 
cluded introductory paragraphs, identifying information, .(name, level of position, school, grade/ 
subject), and items dealing with- specific areas of qeed Jfi workinq with handicapped students in 
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the classroom (e.g., materials development, consultation, curriculum modification, etc.), subject 
• arpas, communication, and the district's program incentives, time preferences, and format. Items 
were designed to elicit closed ("yes" or "no") responses. Additional comments werealso recorded. . 
The survey was designed to be completed in tO-15 minutes or less. A pretest of the survey re- 
vealed no major difficulties. , ^ ^ 

j 

Administration. A random sample was taken of the 195 General broadcast Surveys which 
were sigged by the respondents. The sample included 34 percent of the signed surveys and was 
proportionate across levels according to district staffing and enrollment patterns (50 percent ele- 
mentary, 25 percent junior high, 25 percent senior high). This was accomplished by arranging 
the signed surveys^lphabetically and by level. Every second elementary respondent, every fourth 
junior high respondent and eyery third senior high respondent were chosen resulting in a sample 
of 66 staff members. ~~ 

m Smce^the task force felt that responses might be biased if a staff member were contacted by a 
principal^only the teacher members of the task force made the telephone contacts, Each member 
was assigned six telephone surveys to ckimini^ter. 

Results. The telephone survey met with positive response in general. Due to time constraints 
and difficulty in contacting all'respondents, 85 percent of the telephone surveys were completed, 
Representing at least an 80' percent completion rate at each level (elementary, junibr and senior 
high). . ; • 



The responses were hand tabulated and 'percentage of favorable response by level fonteach item 
was determined.,. Additional comments were reviewed and noted.. Items receiving at least 70 

percent response across levels included needs in the areas of: 

Percent of % 
Item No. favorable response . Topicu. + * 

3 '81 - r- Consultation at time of need 

, 8 78 Techniques for motivation 

2 72 Assistance in curriculum modification * 

5 71 Jointly planning time %\th special services perjjpnnel 



G m 

Other items indicated as ar£as of nee9 at particular levels inSJjuded . 

jltem*No. EJem % Jr High % Sr High % . Topic 

Help in the materials development 



1 1 


96 


83 • 


* 


6 ' 


96 


83 


* 


\ 


76 


75 


« 


12 


76 


75 


* 


14 


# 

» 


75 

i 


* 


15 


88 


* 






76 


* 


# 




-76 




# 




76 




* 



Time for tutoring 

Jime for materials development 

Informal diagnostic techniques 

Techniques for effective use of^aides/volunteers inf work- 
with handicapped - 

Application of district grading standards to the evalua- 
tion of the mainstreamed children's progress in classroom 
Existence of an encompassing eommunicatidh problem 
Need for development of a more effective c&mmunica; 
tion system > , i 

Improvement of district procedures' for identification/ 
referral and placement of handicapped students. 



S 

* Indicates a favorable response less than 70 percent. 
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dents 



No particular subject area "emerged as a single area of need in working with handicapped stu- 



In terms of the actual planning of inservice activities, 80 percent of the respondents preferred 
to receive- college and recertification credit for. participation, although nearly^half of 'the respon- 
dents also indicated interest in participation for district insep/id? credit and personal growth. 
The respondents preferred release time (64 percent) or after school time (52 percent) in scheduling 
1 activities. TM format preferred by respondents included -demonstration lessons, consultative 
services, courses/workshops. Both structured responses ancTcCTmrnents indicated that inService - 
activities needed to be -practical, concr-ete, and visual in nature. The need for follow-up activities 
and assistance in application of concepts/skills was identified at the elementary (80 percent) and 
junior high (83 percent) levels. The total results of the telephone survey is shown in "Table 1 1 on 
the following pag^. 

tj c 

Discussion. The result of the telephone survey confirmed needs in the areas of communica^ 
tion relating to knowledge and skills for working with handicapped students. Most of these needs 
relate to individual teachers and children at the building and classroom level and specific training 
activities can be planned \o allevaite thtfse cc>ncerns on an individual basis.-The task force found 
it interesting that only elementary level respondents strongly indicated the existence of a more 
encompassing communication problem. • 

/ This finding may be related, to the fact that special services programs at the secondary build 
Sng level haye been adjusted to provide special services personnel time to consult with classroom 
teachers on a regular basis. These programs are generally seen to be an improvement; hence less 
concern is Telt at the secondaf^ level. The elementary special education programs a>e/making 
m similar adjustments tq be put intQ effect for the 1979-80 school year.. ' „ * 



% Littleton Colorado Attachments 
Immediately following^faBIeTrare copies of the Littleton Colorado attachments. ^ 
Accompanying the attachments wasthfc following note: 

As promised^ in a previous flier, yau are now being asked to complete a needs assessment sur- 
vey designed to help us determine the staff's 4rea*of concern regarding participation \n the special 
services procedures. It is important that we have a large response to this instrument, « 

This survey is designed to indicate general areas of concern. In order to obtain more specific 
data* it will be necessary for the NIN Task Force to collect addition^information. If you are 
willing to express your more specific views on this matter, please write your name and phone 
.number in the space provided onthe survey. 
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Table 41: Results of Telephone Survey 



Item No, . Special Area of Need 

01 Materials Development 
1 02 Curriculum Modification 

03 Consultation at time of Need 

04 Demonstration Lessons 
05, Joint Planning Time 
06 A Time Tutoring j 

4 07 A Titffe Material Development 

08 Techniques for Motivation < 

09 Behavior Management' 
' 10 Cl&ssroom Management ■ 

11 Scheduling I 

12 Informal Diagnostic Techniques 

13 < ( Methods/Materials for Reer Acceptance 

14 Techniques for Use of ^Cides/Volunteers 

15 Application of District Grading Standards 
*gubject Areas 

Developmental 'Reading 
V / Content Area Reading 

language Arts 
Math 
Science 

Physical-Education 
Music 

Art / 
Practical Arts 

Communications • ^ f . 
Does Ejicombassing Problem Exist? 
Should an Effective System be Developed? 
District Procedures 
Should procedures be Improved? 
Incentive 
2; College Credit 

District I nservice Credit . . . 
Personal Growth 
Time " / 

After School — 
Weekends 

-Release Time 80 72 . "52 * 

Format 

Speaker/Lecturer 52 « 17 47 

, College Courses : 68 58 52 

Material Production Workshop 76 63 '26 

€onsultive Sen/ices * 76 - 42 4 \ 52 

-^Simulated Classroom , -48 ' 53 52 

Workshops/Class with follow-up consultation 80 83 , f 47 ■ 

Individualized Instruction " 52 .50 31 

n . Diagnostic Prescriptive Teams . 68 08 63 

^ Establishment of PrbfessitfrratiDevelopment Ctr, 64 42 58 * 

Mini-workshops 84 63 ^ 63 

Idea-Sharing Seminar 60 42 52 

Hands-on Workshop , > 84. - 58 52^ 

• Demonstration Lessons 72 63 63^ 

Building Level Workshops 64 33 37* 

SrrraJUjrpjjp Discussions .40 36 52 
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CIRCLE RESPONSES: 
Level of Position: 



NIN GENERAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT * . 



Elementary 



Junior High 



Senior High 
v 



Other 



Responses ^indicate degree of interest, need to receive additional information, or affectchange regarding the follow- 
ing topic: 



None / Little / Much / Great 



01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06. 



Recent federal and state legislation regarding handicapped students 

Clarification of district policy for educating handicapped students. , 

^Roles apd responsibilities at the building, district and state levels. 

Coordination and administration of special services programs. 

Djie process in special services, procedures. 

EffectiveWocedures for identification, referral and placement of 
handicapped students 



07. Case discu&siori, staffing and other diagnostic procedures: 
What mustbe done, why /how, when? 

08. Rationale and philosophy for mainstream ing handicapped students. 

09. Effective techniques for integrating handicapped students into 
regular classrooms. 

\ i 

10. Clarification 6f the meaning of "least restrictive ehvironment". 

«, \ * 

11. Development of an effective communication system among * 
regular education, special services and administration. 

12. Alternative environments for providing services to handicapped students. 

13. M^fng effective use of districtwide support personnel. v * 

14. Developing an Individual Educational Program'(IEP) for each 
handicapped student. 

1 5. Assisting regular classroom teachers to improve the education of 
handicapped students. * 

16? Curriculum refinement responsive to student needs and classroom 
management * 

17. Understanding the criteria for each of the handicapping conditions 

18. Correlation between class size and the programming of handicapped 
students. 

'19. Techniques for improving active parental involvement and support 
. in the education of the handicapped student. 

20. Within the last five years have you had or do you now have an 
identified handicapped student in your classroom? 

c * 

21 . m Are there any other topics or concerns you would like to see addressed? 

Please specify: ! 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

YES 

yes' 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 

3 



3 
3 

NO 
NO 



4 
4 
4 
4 
>4 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 



Optional: 
Name: 



.School Phones 



.Home Phone:. 
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TELEPHONE SURVEY 
Name : = : 



LEVEL: Elementary: Junior High: _ Senior High :_ 

SCHOOL: G,RADE/SUBJECTL 



The NIN Task Force is now develo^ng our proposal for our staff development plans for next year. Our 
charge is to develop activities to adi classroom teachers in dealing more effectively with their students, especially 
those with handicaps. We hope you will provide specific, information which will help us to design our program. 

We have a questionnaire which will take a maximum ,of ten minutes to4^>mplete. Do you have time to answer 
now, or when may I call you back? 

These items will relate to the questions which ranked highest on our Needs Assessment Survey. Wfrich of these 
areas would you like to see included in our staff development program? Answer : * YES NO 

01. Help in materials development 

02. Assistance in curriculum modification 

03. Consultation at time of need > ' 

04. Demonstration lessons ; 

05. Joint planning time with Special Services personnel 

06. Aide time for tutoring 

07. Aide time for materials development „ 

08. Technique for motivation s } 

09. Behavior management 

10. Classroom management (grouping, individualizing, use of centers, games, etc.) ' " 

11. Scheduling \_ 

12. Informal Diagnostic techniques ^ . J — 

13. Methods and materials to aid^peers in acceptance of handicapped children 

14. Techniques for effective use of aides and/or volunteers in workintjrwith handicapped students 

15. Application of district standards to evaluation of mainstreamed student's progress in classroom 

16. Other: , * 

For mainstreamed students in your classroom, would you like help in providing instruction in any of these areas. 

Developmental Reading Physical Education 

Content Area Reading " Music 

Language Arts Art 

Math ». Practical Arts (home ec, 

Science typing, etc.) 

Other: 

One of the major concerns indicate^ on our Needs Assessment was the development of our effective communi- 
cation system between regular and special education. Some of the items just discussed may help to alleviate the 
problems on an individual basis. Answer: YES NO 

Do you feel a more encompassing communication problem exists? , — _ 

If yes, do you feel a more effective communication system should be developed? 

Another concern indicated was the procedures for identification, referral, and * 
7 placement of handicapped students, do you feel these district procedures 

need to be improved? 

In planning our program, there are many formats that might be used. Which options would be attractive to you? 
INCENTIVE * TIME 

College credit After school Release Time 

District inservice credit Weekends Summit 

Personal growth a 
FORMATS 

Speaker/lecturer Building level workshops 

College courses Small group discussions «. 

Material production workshop Workshop/class with follow-up consultation 

Consultative Services Individualized instruction (learning packets) 

Simulated classroom Diagnostic-prescriptive team as consultants 

Idea sharing seminar Establishment of professional development center 

Hands-on workshop Mini-workshop (short, single topics) 

Demonstration lessons Other: : 
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DATA ANALYSIS (Guide) 



At this stage in the needs assessment of the NIN project you should have, (a) identified pos- 
sible staff development problems within your education unit, (b) developed an action plan to 
verify (check out) whether or not the perceived problem .exists, (c) implemented the verifications 
plan, and (d) compiled the results of the problem verification. 

i 

So, what will you do with this data? Where do you go from here? The answer to this will 
depend on the size, complexity, and nature of your plan. At the simplest, data analysis may^be a 
team member reviewing the results, drawing conclusions, and reporting verbally to other team and 
staff members. At its most complex, data analysis may.involve elaborate computer processing that 
results in a multi-volume research study on a large-scgjle, comprehensive plan. Obviously at this 
stage of the needs assessment process the task remiins simplistic and then gradually becoming 
more complex. <■ 

The immediate questions to be dealt with are how should this analysis of the verification data 
be done, and how can we better prepare ourselves for the complexity of the ntfkt phfese, analysis 
of the needs assessment data. s 

Included in this data analysis packet are categorical definitions, grid worksheets (one for prob- 
lem verification, one for the needs assessment proposal) and a three-way test for involvement in 
decisionmaking. These definitions, worksheets and explanations may be used for introspectively 
contrasting what you have accomplished and how you can use your data results in forming new 
directions. 

Categorical Definitions for Analysis Grid 

A. Data Gathering Method(s)- techniques tiffed for problem verification and potential needs 
assessment. • i / 

y . 

1. Effectiveness — What methods were used? How effective were the methods in accom- 
plishing the activities? Did the fnethods provide the information you thought they 
would get? : 

2. Adequacy — Were the methods appropriate? How appropriate were they and to what 
degree? Could you have developed more appropriate methods? 

3. Efficiency — Are there other methods which could have accomplished the same results 
at a lower cost (i.e., time, 'money, personnel, etc.)? Could you have altered the same 
methods and made it more efficient? 

B. Target Group(s) - Listing of the respondents used for data gathering. 

1. Percent Contacted ,&nd Percent of Responses — Actual numbers from the verification 
• stage - 

2. Relevance — Is ttfe person or group most affected by the decision represented? ' 

3. Expertise — Is the person-or^roup-vvbo^arexpe 
sented? 

4. Jurisdiction — Is the person or group who will be responsible for carrying out the 
decision rppresented? ' * 

C. Side Effects - What are the anticipated/unanticipated and desired/undesired side effects 
of. the resources, strategies, methods, ahd objectives? To what extent did these side effects occur? 
What unanswered questions evolved? Whatare the anticipated next steps? 
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ANALYSIS GRID 2 
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A 3AVay Test for InVolvement in Decisionmaking^ <*• 

S One of the most critical parts of the decisionmaking process is determining who should be 

involved. Unless all relevant constituencies are identified and included in the process, the decision 

made runs the riskof being stabotaged. — 

» 

There are numerous models one could refer to for assistance in structuring the decisionmaking 
process. A very simple system, The 3-Way Test for Deicsion Making, can be employed to assure 
appropriate representation. It is based on the premise that, in any decision, three points of view 
should be represented: relevance, expertise, and jurisidiction. 

Relevance dfaws forth the point of view' of those wKo will be most affected by^the decision; 
for instance if you decide to substitute a resource room program for formerly self-contained special 
education classrooms, parents, special education and regular classroom teachers will be affected. 

. Expertise includes the point of view of those holdfrtfjlexpert knowledge in the area of the 
decision, for instance should you want to iriSttTirte-a^urriculum about handicapping conditions 
in your middle school, persons such as parents with handicaps, curriculum specialists, and members 
of the local association for Retarded Citizens may add expert knowledge. 

Jurisdiction considers the point of view of those responsible for implementing, the cjecisiorj, 
for instance, fchoiHd you ^ant to form assessment teams in each of tfife schools in your coopera- 
tive, principals, h^ads of psychological services, or area consultants may have major responsibility 
fQr implementing the plan. 

When a true decision is to be made, one can apply the 3-Way Test to evaluate whether all the 
necessary and appropriate constituencies have been consulted: 

1. ' The Test of Relevance; Is the person or group most affected by the decision represented? 

2. Tfie Test of Expertise: Is the person or group who has expert knowledge on the subject 
, represented? s , 

3. the Test oftfurisctictiop; Is the person or grbup wffc will be responsible for carrying out 
the decision rWesentec? 





* 



*The 3:Way Test forNnvolvemertt in Decisionmaking is adapted from Robert G. Owens, Organi- 
zatiqnal Behavior in Schools, Prentice-Hall, 1970. • 

* * 
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ease use scrap paper when solving questions 
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PROBLEM 1 



A PLANNING TEAM MEMBER .FROM X ' PLANNING DISTRICT HAS ASKED YOU 
TO . RECOMMEND ONE BEST TECHNIQUE FOR COLLECTING NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
INF.ORMATION.^VyHAT WOULD B^E YOUR RESPONSE? , 
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ANSWER KEY 
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c • 



Any response that includes a statement that cautiops the person to avoid reliance on the use - of 
only one technique or method for collecting information. Using two or more procedures increases 
the reliability and validity of results. 



1 





PROBLEM 2 



A SUPERINTENDENT FROM A LARGE, RURAL ^COOPERATIVE FROM A WESTERN 
STATE IS VISITING YOUR PLANNING DISTRICT. SHE IS VERY INTERESTED IN 
RECEIVING INFORMATION ABOUT EFFECTIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENT. INSTRUMENTS' 
LIST AND DESCRIBE AT LEAST THREE INSTRUMENTS YOU WOULD RECOMMEND. 
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ANSWER KEY 



J 



Any of the following are acceptable: 



interviews > 
telephone surveys 
questionnaires 
checklists 

content analysis of existing records 
observation^" ^ 
group process techniques ; , 
Delphi technique '; 
testing \ 
hearings v J 

Task force/cornmittees 
sampling 



\ 
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PROBLEM 3 



BELOW JS THE ASSESSMENT OF A>CSPD PLA'N. PLEASE REVIEW AND JUDGE 
WHETHER IT ^HE MINIMUM CRITER IA . OUTLINED IN THE NEW EDITION 

*ef THE "PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR LOCAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
PLANNING DISTRICT^". YOU MAY USE A COPY OF THE DOCUMENT AS A GUIDE 
FOR SOLVING THIS PWBLEM. 



ILLAMETITE VALLEY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

The planning team conducted heeds asseWnent with the cooperation of buildings principals 
and other administrative staff from March to June, 1980. All staff (100%) had one or more op- 
portunities to participate in assessment activities. 1 

Quantitative Assessment: ' * 

f " 
General survey ■ Fornl A for all regular instructional and administrative staff in March and 

April; ik ' ^ , i 

t , ■ Form B for^ifs^ecial education staff, April, 19^). 

Central Elementary School staff completed a needs assessment questionnaire as a preliminary 
6 activity in January, 1980. f 

Qualitative Assessments 

i 

The Nominal Group Proce^ was used with the Sara High staff in January, T980; the L.D./ 
Mi.M.H. staff in January; the |fc>eech- Language and Audiology staff in March; and the Mi.M.H. 
staff in April, 1980. ' - * 

Interviews of selected and requested staff were done with 50 persons across all disciplines and 
assignments using a formal interview format*. , f 

Prioritizing and weighting of data were done at each assessment event. 4 
-* * 

Results of Needs Assessment: Stope of Needs * - <r 

*» 

Personnel Group* Identified Needs 



IS 



Mi.M.H. Stiff * 
N=16 * 



L.D. /Resource 
Staff • 
N=8 



^ ) 

1. How do I change the attitudes of students toward the Teaming environ- 
-"wnent?^ 

2. Stimulating parent interest and involvement in thfe program. 

3. Curriculum development and individualizing for reading and math. 

4. * How to teach about sexuality, morality, and values/ 

5. Practical methods fCr.managing behavior and learning problems. 

1. knowledge of P.L 94—14? and how affects all teachers. 

2. * Awareness of educationally unique children and how to seek assistance 

for them. . / ' 

3. How.to jnodify programs to meet special needs. 

4. How to create a good learning,atmosphere. 

5. Altenative short- Snd lang-term grading techniques. 

6. Flexibility in teaching, \wareness, and development. ^ 



Personnel Group 

Central Elemen- < 
t|ry . • 
' N=17 



Sara Junior High 
N=50 



Identified Needs 

1 . Awareness of Special Education legislation. 

2. Procedures for identification-referral and placment of. handicapped 
students. u * 

3. Effective techniques for mainstreamihg. • 

4. Assistance in improving instruction by regular teachers for handicapped 
students. ; 

1. Techniques for stimulating motivation, listening, thinking and self 
4 direction. ' " 

% 2. Individualizing instruction. 

3. Identification of handicapped students. 

4. Management of students with emotional and behavior problems. 
6.' Materials development — leveled. 



Instructional' 
Staff Interviews 
N=27 • • 



Speech/Audiology 
Staff 

ci N=8 " . 



1 . Help in materials development. 

2. Techniques for motivation. - ✓ 

3. Behavior management. 

4. Methods to aid peers in acceptance of handicapped children. 

1 . Locating and using reliable tests for auclitory skills. 

2. Knowledge of specific tests of ability and achievement - strengths 
and weaknesses. 

3. Defining the role of the Speech clinician with the leafttkig disabled 
child.- 

4. Information about mental health programming. 

^ 5. Language intervention with reading problems, phonic, etc. 



Administrative 
Staff Interviews 
N=10 ' „ 



1. Improving public relations. 

* 2. Improving the education atmosphere in our schools. 

3. Behavior management — discipline. 

4. Management of the teacher contract. 

5. New teacher orientation. 



Elementary 
Teachers * 



Secondary 
Teachers 



1. * Awareness of special education legislation and affect on regular edu- 

cation. ' * * 

2. 'Guidelines for mainstreaming. 

3. Differences in learning and developmental patterns in norrpal and dis- 
abled individuals. 

,4. Dealing with frustrations, insecurities, and fears with respect -to working 

with handicapped students. 
5. Choosing appreciate informal testing techniques. 

4 ' 

1. Selection and use of informal assessment procedures. 

2. Informatidn about mainstreaming. • * 

.3. Techniques for determining a student's level of performance in subject 
matter areas. 

4. Stimulating motivation, thinking, and self control. 

ft 4 Characteristics of educationally unique- and handicapped students. 
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ANSWER KEY 



The plan meets the following criteria: 

procedures used to determine needs are described. 



while personnel groups are listedand the plan states that ."all staff had one or more op- 
portunities to participate" percentages of each group assessed is not given. 

plan does not place in priority order personnel groups identified as needing training. 

topical or content areas of inservice for each group is listed. 




PROBLEM 4 



LIST AT LEAST THREE QUALITY NEED ASSESSMENT PRACTICES RECOMMENDED 
BY THE NEW INDIANA CSPD "PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PLAN FOR , LOCAL 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DISTRICTS". * 



ANSWER KEY 

Any of the following: » ' 

1. Using two or more procedures for collecting needs assessment information, e.g., sur- 
veys, interview's, analysis of program review reports. t r 

2. Assessing at least 10% of the total numbers of personnel in all pesonnel categories? 

3. Assessing local strengths as well a^ local needs. , 

4. Conducting an annual assessment. 

5. Providing feedback on the results of assessmentsto participants. 

6. Developing a timeline for future needs assessments. 

' 4 ■ 
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PROBLEM 5 



REREAD THE ASSESSMENT SECTION OF THE CSPD PLAN FOR PROBLEM 3. THIS 
TIME IDENTIFY WHICH RECOMMENDED PRACTICES WERE, USED BY THE PLAN- 
NING DISTRICT. YOU MAY USE .THE ANSWER KEY FOR PROBLEM 4 AS A GUIDE. 
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ANSWER KEY 



The following recommended practices were used: 
practice number 1. 
practice number 2. 
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Inservice Best Practices: The Learnings of General Education 

* * * 

• - 

The general education literature on inservice is vast and yet surprisingly convergent. There is 

fiear-unanimous agreement that, (a) the current status of inservic§ practice is deplorable, (b) hard , 

research in inservice is meager, (c) broad-based conceptualizations of inservice are lacking, and 

(d) the very meaning of the word "inservice" is problematic. But there also exists substantial N 

agreement as to what constitutes several "best practices" of inservice education. For example, . 

few would take issue with the proposition that it is important to involve the clients of inservi^ 

in planning their own programs. This proposition or statement of a best practice is well supported 

in the empirical research on educationaf change. 7 Other best practice statement, perhaps equally 

potent, can be gleaned from the non-erqpirical literature. What follows is an attempt to describe 

a composite model of exemplary inservice education derived from a selection of comprehensive 

sources and basic references in the field. 

The, method used to draw inferences and reach (generalizations about inservice was a cruds 
form of "meta-analysis," to use Glass' phrase. 2 That is, an analysis of analyses was conducted in 
ordi^'to integrate findings. The criteria used to decide on a best practice statement were empirical 
support, cogency of argument, and repetition of mentioYi* in the literature. The^result of this 
process is a consensual listing arranged fltejgjatically that represents,, at least to a degree, besj think- 
ing aboirt best practices. 

Sources included the following among others, major studies of educational change sponsored 
by RAND 3 and l/D/E/A/ 4 ; a summary of inservice teaqjher educationvsponsored by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics arid the National Teacher Corps 5 , recent state-of-the-art analyses 
of research in inservice, 6 change, 7 jmplementat ion/ instruction, 9 curriculum/ ^ostsecondary educa-, 
tion, 1 1 arid school politics 72 ; recent collections of writings about inservice representing diverse 
points-of-view 7 3 , position statements of teachers' unions 7 * reports supported or released by state 
education agencies 75 ; plus illustrations of experimental situations and consensus reports of working 
groups/ 6 lh essence, an attempt wa&made to survey treasonable selection of the most current 
and authoritative literature available. # - * u . 

For heuristic purposes, and in order to arrange bsst practice statements in some logical configu- 
ration, it is usef&l to differentiate three domains of inservice, the procedural, the substantive, and 
the conceptual. (See Figure 1.) Each domain entertains distrinct questions to be decided in parti- 
cular ways according to specific criteria, though it is clear that each is grounded iff the others. 
The procedural' domain includes chiefly political questions of control, support, and delivery of 
inservice- activities, Jlnd it relies upon negotiation in order to achieve consensus. Procedural ques- 
tions such as when should inservice activities take place, are political because they require ap 
allocation of resources. An example of a substantive question, on the other hand, is how should 
inservice sessions be taught? Within the substantive domain, the criteria for deciding issues are 
technical. Deciding in what^ manner and sequence to teach needed sktlJs is, after all, a problem 
requiring considerable technical-expertise. Within the conceptual domain, the questions are more 
philosophical. What are the purposes of inservice education? Logical reasoning is needed to answer 
conceptual questions in a manner that is cogent, clear and consistent. 

Certainly one best practice in inservice is to match problems with appropriate problem-solving 
strategies. Jfr for example the question at hand is what whould be taught in an inservice program 
addressing the needs of regular educators who serve handicapped children - a "substantive issue - 
then the political question of whether tir not^a full-time teacher should delive$ the program is 
irrelevant/ 7 Technical expertise js called for in this instance, not political support. Similarly, con- 
ceptual questions concerning the coherence of statewide inservice policies cannot be decided by* 
substantive expertise alone. Again, there are appropriate and. therp are inappropriate ways .to try, 
to solve problems. Confusion on this point has served to exacerbate difficulties in all three domains 
of inservice. 
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Within each domain, one or several statements of best practice, usually-phrased in th\ form of 
prescriptions, are presented for various functions. Each statement is corroborated in the literature 
under review; however, citations are listed only f(j/r representative poiritsxaised in support or by 
way of explanation. x S « r 



Figure 1 : The Three Domains of Inservipe 
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\ Best Practices in the Procedural Domain * 

* *• » 
Control* Function, ' Inservice is a power issue'for teachers; Jhus, the procedural function of 
control looms* large in the literature. The q^estitfnl^vyho" is responsible for inservide teacher* 
education remains open. But because no sincfle gVoijp controls the inservice .education of teachers, 
control is described in terms of parity in decisionmaking, the Sharing of resources, and cqoperation 
to achieve common ends-. The password in discussions of inservice control, it seems, is "collabora- 
tion." A \ • t , 

I. Decisionmaking should proceed as an authentic elaboration of inservice clients, providers 
and relevant constituencies. The corollaries to this prescription are that decisionmaking /should 
involve all those affected by inservice decisions and be as close to'their situations as possible, and 
that decisionmaking should represent the shared^ interests* of agencies and major interest groups. 



There are two clusters of support for this statement of best practice. First, the inservice educa- 
tion of teachers cannot reasonably be expected to,co)ne under the control of any one group, and 
so collaboration in some form is likely to become the standard means to arrive at reasonable con- 
sensus. As far as teachers' organizations are conc$r|tect Sn openended demand for teacher -control 
of inservice would be incompatible jwith, (amona $ther principles) the legal precedents^emerging 



frQ[Ti the right-to-a-suitable-education litigation for handicapped and other students. 7 8 With regard 
? to institutions of higher education, there would appear to be a fundamental conflict between the 
academic role of the university and the rightful needs N fc£j>ublic schools for inservice programs/ 9 
Neither is it likely that state and federal bureaucracies will take control of inservice, for, to re- 
apply the thinking of De Tocqueville, the functions of education in a federal system may be cen- 
trally overseen but not centrally administered, or at least not successfully. 20 

Second, sound educational reasons exist to collaborate in decisionmaking, among them, to 
improve the quality of inservice by gaining multiple perspectives, to increase participants' sense 
of ownership, tp create a climate°in which joint planning and operating are encouraged, to enlarge 
the circle of participants, to reinforce the notion that decisions ought to bje made on the basis of 
N competence rather than position, and so on. 2 ; 

" / 

Support Function. The general education literature adequately recognizes the commonplace 
that inservice costs money. Materials, release-time, a professional development center - in some 
cases these and other Expenses may be prerequisites,, for effective inservice programming. The 
problem is that inservice remains everyone's> issue and no one's priority. Money commuted to in- 
^ * servftfk istisually paltry, but then this is np| due to any inherent legal or administrative constraints. 
Alternative forms of collaborative funding that do not violate the authority of local education 
agencies appear to be possibfe. 22 For certain, a best practice in irjservice is that inservice programs 
should be adequately supported, preferable with long-term, hard money. But other supportive 
r factors, not necessarily costfng money, may just as feadily speH success (or failure) for inservice. 

1 1. A. The incentives for participating in ittservice programs should emphasize intrinsic profes- 
sional rewards. The corollary to this is. that there should not be disincentives, inconvenient times 
or locations'or other factors that would penalize participation: 

The research literature does nof support the notion that extrinsic rewards such as extra salary 
credit, extra pay and so on, will induce teachers to work hard planning or participating in inser- 
vice programs if professional Motivation is absent, 23 The effective implementation of inservice 
requires, in a word, human support - personal contact and interaction among clients, planners, 
providers and consultants, and the growth of a professional supportive culture. 2 ** 

• * \ 

II. -B. JMj&rvtee programs should be explicitly supported at the outset by district and building 
administrators. 'Although teachers work best with their peeV^s in planning and sharing activities, 
the attitudes of principals and superintendents are important to the success of their work. Involve- 
ment in inservice requires extra effort on the part of teachers who need to feel that thei s r contri- 
butions' are recognized and appreciated by administrators. Thus formal institutional backing, 
very early on, is required to legitimate teachers' efforts and to coordinate teachers' plans. 25 ' 1 

II. C. Outside Mgencies/consultants may be helpful in supportive roles. A corollary is that 
outside agencies/consultants should offer neither too much nor too Iktlejielp. The purpose of 
consultant work is to help teachers adapt, not adopt innovations,* and to help them learn how to 
solve problems rather than solve their problems for them. One way to structure consultations in 
a rpanner hejpful to teachefs is the "advisory approach" whereby. consultation is made only at 
the /equest-of a teacher, it is limited to the teacher's expressed needs, and it takes place at school 
during school^hours. 26 A second way for consultants and their agencies to be helpful is to organize 
and operate statewide dissemination systems of information pertinent to the planning and delivery 
of inservide.'^ A third option is for consultants to help form temporary tjask forces of inservices 
a. planners in local school districts and then to make their* services available directly to the task , 

* forces as needed. 27 v 

Delivery Function. /The effective delivery of inservice requires that specific attention be di- 
rected to implementation strategies, to design issues; to the principle of assessing needs, to staff , 
and site questions, anc^to the problem of evaluation. The general ediipation literature haT-a-great 



deal to say about each of these procedural issues, and there is a fair amount of agreement as to 
what constitutes best practices. As is the case in current discussions of control and support func- 
tions, collaboration is a fundamental concept. 

III. A. The implementation strategy should include continual professional growth activities 
and the local development of materials, s within a framework of collaborative planning by partici- 
pants.. The idea behind locally developed materials, be they teachers' guides or instruments to 
monitor interaction in classjgoms or whatever, is less to "reinvent the wheel" than to furnish an 
impetus for modifying and adjusting materials and programs. So too with continual training, and 
support activities - each instance of mTeraction provides an occasion for collegiahsharing. Inser- 
vice problems are never really "solved," after all. The perceptions and priorities of people working 
together in schools shift according to changing conditions. The collaborative planning of imple- 
mentation strategies is thus a viable response to a situation in flux. 

v . "> 

III. B. The design of inservice programs should be complex and ambitious. A corollary is 
that inservice goals should be clear and specific. At least two reasons have been advanced in support 
of ambitiousness and complekity. First, such projects' are not likely to be trivial and routine. If - 
successful, they promise to have an impact. 28 Second, bold projects are more likely to appeal to 
participants (and so to offer intrinsic rewards) than are more modest designs that may suffer from 
association with that which has been tried in the past. 29 . ' 

The dilemma i§ that complex, ambitious inservic^ designs, though they promise more, are more 
difficult to carry off. Conceptual clarity about the goals of an inservice plan to be achieved during 
implementation and as a result of collaborative planning can increase the likelihood thaf'the goals . 
will be achieved.* 0 f * 

III. C. Inservice programs should be planned in response to assess needs. A corollary is the 
interests and strengths of participants should ilso be assessed. There is no quarrel with the idea 
that ths needs," interests and strengths of participants should be assessed in planning inservice 
activities. Further, there is empirical backing for the idea that programs should be congruent wtth 
identified needs. 37 The knotty problem is, whose needs should be assessed, and how? Should the 
needs of students, staff or programs be given priority? And what constitutes best' practices in in- 
service? At present, there are no consensual answers to these questions, few models, and little 
evidence. 32 . < 

III. D. Inservice trainers should 'be competenW^The corollary is that each"person is often 
, his/her own most competent trainer. The question as to who should deliver inservice is now a 
loaded one, and as a result some groups have taken doctrinaire positions, Research indicates that 

C teachers themselves or other practicing teachers are more successful leaders and trainers than aner 
administrators or university professors. 33 But the core issue remains competence, not position. 

411. E. The school site should be the locus of inservice activities. Of course th? exact nature 
of planned activities should be determinant of location, but for most purposes the school site has 
^ the distinct advantage of being "job-embed ded/b At school, teachers, the'environments of teach- 
ing/and inservice training cpn achieve a practical unity. Furthermore, teachers generally prefer 
to have inservice activities conducted at school, on school time. 34 As f^r as planning is concerned, 
on, the other hand, there may be distinct advantages to moving off-site in order to gam perspective 
OMust to escape the "dailiness" of school, 

Tn. -F. The evaluation of inservice should be a collaborative venttCte whose primary purpose 
is to assist with planning and K implemeting programs. There is a large and growing literature jDn 
-- ^ ' educational equation, and there are more than several schools of thought. ^One set o of guidelines 
for t,he evaluation of staff development programs, as syncretic as any, suggests that evaluatior^be 
ongoing, public and explicit, unobtrustive, comprehensive, and informed by multiple source? and, 
varieties of data. 35 That evaluation shc>uld be helpful to planning^and'impler^enting program^ is 
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open to question. Neither is there e responsible objection to seeing evaluation as a shared activity. 
The logic of collaborative working arrangements requires collaborative techniques with which to 
evaluate. * 

Best Practices, in the Substantive Domain 

The focus of general education is the pp&eecfunal domain, not the substantive. Topics concern 
ing the control, support and delivery of inservice appear more frequently in the literature than do 
topics related to content or process, and'they are treated in finer detail. Clearly, the substantive 
needs of general educators are so diverse that it is impossible for^fiem to be addressed comprehen- 
sively in general .writings about inservice. But there are other reasons as well to explain why the 
substantive domain is slighted. For one, substance is simply not as provocative as procedure. An 
issue concerning the political power dimensions of inservice is more likely to spark controversy 
and be discussed at length than is a problem haveing to do with^ say, instructional methods for 
adult learners. s * ^ ^ 

Seo$ncJ, the emphasis on procedural issues reflects current themes in education as a whole, 
(t is widely held by those who want to reform education in some fundamental way that the great- 
est problem is control by self-serving elites, bureaucracies, or pfofessionals. The solutionis assumed 
to be more democratic forms of governance *- give the clients of educational systems, the stqdents, 
parents and ..citizens, jnore direct control. 36 A similar argument -exists vis-a-vis inservice, in that 
now the clients-teachers are demanding more power. Increased collaboration is the slogan. 

A comparison of general educational writing and thinking with that of speciaj education Is 
instructive. In special education, the substance of inservice is less at issue partly because substantive* 
prescriptions are embedded in law. The content of special education inservice is bound to include 
due process, comprhensive planning, lEP's, and other items included in Public La^ 94-142, for 
some years to come. Furthermore, there exists considerable consensus within the field of special 
education concerning th^/alue of diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. As for general education, 
however, there is neither consensus nor legal mandate (except, perhaps, in minimal competency 
legislation). For these reasons, therefore, it is difficult to come by best practice statements in the 
substantive domain that achieve much specificity. 

* 

Content Dimension. The literature reveals an emerging theme, having to do^with inservice con- 
tent and the growing recognition of a curricular truism. The theme is that curriculum develop- 
ment and inservice education are by naturpK) well matched that great things could'come frpm a* 
permanent union. One recent volume fairly bubbles with enthusiasm for the "breakaway" idea of 
integrating the two. 3 7 * * 

<' 1 

The truism is that if Spanish is being,taught you won't lear'n French. Or, the content of inser- 
vice -will affect the outcomes.. If problem-solving skills are not made a part of inservice activities, 
then it is unreasonable tc/e^pect that the activities will help teachers solve problems. This is'an 
obvious point, but one often obscured in talk about procedures. Content does indeed matter in 
inservice education, and it deserves more attention. * 

IV. A. A content*of inservice • should be derived from assessed needs. A corollary is thit 
proWem-solving skills are fikely to be a needecj pontent dimension of inservice. The idea of prob- 
lem-solving skills as a needed content is justified on two levels. On"a first level, the learning style 
of many teachers js probably more like problem-solving than anything else, 3 ^and so thewisdpm of 
teaching such skills is apparent. On another level, the skills many teachers use in teaching are them- 
selves problem-solving competencies such as planning, classroom decisionmaking, the analysis 
classroom transactions, and action research^ 9 The advantage erf inservice content that emphasizes 
problem-solving is thus its congruence with professional tkarning/teaching styles. 

IV. B. Inservice content should be directed toward changing teaching, not student behavior. 
This prescription has empirical warrant 4 °as well as logical consistency. Inservice education is for 



professional staff members, not students. The content of inservice should be designed for tho$e 

most directly involved — the teachers - and it should be evaluated accordingly. And yet there 

remains a nagging question, largely unexplored in the literaturerthat' must*be appended, namely, 

how "does inservice affect changes in children? The conceptual issue is therefore, who should be 

the ultimate beneficiaries of inservice? . ' ' 

-\ . 

t * c 

Process Dimension. Prescriptions in the process dimension of inservice must he tempered by 
the finding of Lawrence et al that "no medium of instruction is broadly inappropriate or distinct- 
ly inferior in the accomp4ishment of. the objectives of inservice education." 41 A recent, review of 
the research in teaching, however, has drawn several inferences as to how to achieve greatest ac- 
hievement/ A significant insight is that teachers should maximize the time for academic leaning 
and minimize Jime wasted in friaintenance tasks. 4 " 2 The implication for teachings/training in inser- 
vice education is obvious. r 

V. The process of inservice education should model good teaching. A number of good teach- 
ing models have been explicated in the literature, each having different characteristics and pur- 
poses; the common prescription is to use them appropriately. 4 3 The inservice literatuffe^^rawing 
from adult learning theory, is more explicit in its recommendations. To "model good teaching" 
in inservice is coming to mean the following, encourage active learfiing,,use self-instructional 
methods, allow great freedom of choice, involve demonstrations, supervised trials and r feedback) 
and be adaptive to the real life conditions of adults. * 

There are those who take the synoptic position that what is needed most of all in inservice 
education is a more adequate conceptualization, better theory, and a more accommodating ra- 
tionale. 44 pthers take a different stance, arguing that theory is inherently unable to provide defini- 
tive programs and that vyhat is most needed are tentative 'strategies. 4 ? ff Wsens us on the role of 
theory in inservice education is not likely. What consensus there is within the conceptual domain 
is related to two fundamentalcb*^pts. v 

VI, 'A. Inservice education should follow a developmental, not a deficit model. The devel- 
opmental model of inservice education is one where teachers are seen asbeitig. skilled professionals 
who bring unique abiHties and positive attitudes to inservice. Teachers'are not seen.as^eeding 
inservice training because they lack the necessary skills to do an effective jotf. The developmental 
assumption is that teachers need not be weak in order to become stronger. Unfortunately, the 
developmental model is not widely enough accepted nor understood by hon-teacher's even though 
its truth is simple and undeniable: people try to perform up (or do\)vn) to expectations. 

VI. B. Inservice should be an integral part of the total school program. Support for this 
jrescription is strong. Inservice shoula be "linked to a general effort otohe school" rather than 
being a "single-shot/' according to one review. 46 Inservice should be "continuous'' ih the vleWof 
the AFT. 47 It should be "the cpre of effective professional practice,*" 48 andean essential element 
of the educational process," 49 according to others. Few writers or.researcher/virtll ^eny that^this 
statement is a best practice congept, but^even fewer point to situations whefe it has been whole- 
I hearted ly acted upon. ^ o . 
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Figure 2 u Fifteen Best Practices in Inservice Education 

v * . ^ ^ : ~ 

01. Decisionmaking should proceed as an authentic collaboration^ inservice clients, provided 
and relevant constituencies'.*. 

Coroltory: * Decisionmaking 'should involve all those affected by inservice decisions and 
1 be»as Qlote to their'situatians^as possible. ^ 

Corollary: Decisionmaking should represent the shared Interest of agencies arid major 
interest groups. k . 

02. The incentives for participating in inservice programs'should emphasize intrinsic professional 

rewards. - ^ • 

Corollary: There should not.be dijincentives-inconvenient times or locations or other 

factors that would penalize participation. > 

03. Inservice programs'should be explicitly supported at the outset by district and building ad- 
~*TOinistrators. / 

04., Outside agencies/consultants may be helpful in supportive roles. 

Corollary: Outside agencies/consultants should offer neither too much nor too little 
help. i * * . 

05. The implementation strategy should include continual professional growth activities and' the 
local development of materials, f within a framework of collaborative planning by partici; 
£ants. " ' % * \ 

06. ' The design of inservice programs should be complex and ambitious. 

Corollary: Inservice goals should be clear and specific. 

07. Inservice programs should be planned-in-response to assessed needs. ¥ 

Corollary: The interests and strengths of participants should also be assessed. 

08. Inservice trainers should be competent! ^ ^ > ^ < ^ v 

Corollary: Each person is often her/his tfwn most competent trainer. 

09. The 9chool sitq should be the locus.of inservice activities, 

10. The evaluation of inservice should be a collaborative venture whose primary purpose is to 
assist with planning and implementing programs! / 

1 1 . The content of inservice should be derived from assessed needs. 

v Corollary: Problem-solving skills qre likely to be a needed content dimension of inservice. 

12. Inservice content should be directed toward changing teaching, not student behavior. 

13. The process of inservice education should model good teaching. 

14. Inservice education should follow a'develbpmental, not a deficit model. 
, 15. Insen/fce should be an integral part of thetotal school prograrp. ^ 
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Conclusion 

An obvipus conclusion to be drawn from a review of general education-writings about mser- 
vice is that real examples of best practice are harder to come by than statements of best practice. 
For those of us who plan and deliver inservice programs, own main task continues to be one of 
praxis - applying supportable principles to the practice of professional development. 

. A .second conclusion, no less important, is that the procedural, substantitve and conceptual 
fomams^Tlns^ understood in order to fit practice to problems. To insist that 51% 

of an inservice planning committee be classroom teachers when th$ problem at hand is one of 
finding suitable self-instructional materials, can confuse issues and block solutions. 

. But just as there can be teaching without learning, there can be inservice without professional 
development. . All three domains must be properly aligned or inservice will surely fail. Each do- 
mains is integral to effective inservice, for fundamental political, technical and philosophical issues 
are raised. Thus, in the last analysis, the task of inservice providers is one of synthesis. 

/ 
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A Framework for Inservice Planning* 



Framework for Categorizing Inservice 

S 

Job-Embedded — direct trar\sfer,of training 
to work situation on site, during school- 
hours, pround regular functions/ 

. peer observation, interaction, sharing 
% . individual consultation ( 

. demonstration, modeling ~ 

. committee work for program planning, 
organization 

. individualized self-instruction 

. team teaching 

. some combination of the above 



Strategies 

Job-Embedded 

Training agent TC/RRT 
Building team 
Peer Demonstrations 
, Expert Case consultation 
Inservice Facilitator 



Job-Related — indirect transfer of training 
to work situation on or off site, after school, 
weekends . 

workshop^ith leader(s) - * • « 
teacher exchange 
site visits 
training packages 
mobile CAI 
vy . teacher centers 

some combination mini-courses of the 
above 



Job-Related 

Expert Demonstrations 
PDC concept with or without follow- 
Instructional trainers Mobile Unit^ 
■ Self instructional model 
Mediated course/staff facilitator 
Cadre training model 



Job-Distant — ■ indirect transfer of training 
to work situation credential oriented non- 
site, after school, during vacation, leave 

. college co ursework 

. summer institutes 

. workshops for credit 



Job-Distar\t 
College courses 
Summer institutes/workshops 
with or without followup 



Job-Remote — informational, 
oriented rather than job oriented 
self study 
conventions 
conferences 

journals or monographs 
newsletters 1 



profession % * Job-Remote 

v Conventions 

Professional library/Staff Speakers bu 
Topical conferences 
Dissemination Center 
. newsletter 
. research reviews 



*Based on Bruce J^pyce: Models for Inservice* 



INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES 
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Instructional Strategies 



Contexts for Inservice 



Certain formats for inservice are best suited for learning at various stages, although a number 
of formats can be adopted and combined. These formats tarry the participant from a knowledge 
(awareness/interest) level through^eisuasic^ we 
traditionally refer to as training. It will be noted that the participant beginning in a passive role 
becomes increasingly more active as he/she progresses through the stages. It can also be noted 
that the inservipe activities can become mbre closely embedded in the actual defivery of services 
as they move towards decision levels. 



Level 



Knowledge 



Persuasion 



Decision 




Format 

Newspaper 
Radio and TV 
Films 

Conferences 

Professional Library ' ' 

Information Networks v 

Idea exchange 

Panel Discussion 

Workshops 

Brown Bag or Early Bird 
Study Groups 
Retreats 
Camps 

Prepackaged Programs 
Videotapes and Critique 
Role Playing 

Simulations * 
Visitations to Other Schools 
Teacher Exchanges 
Demonstrations 

Observations of Other Teachers 
Teacher Centers 
Make and Take Sessions 
Shadowing Other Teacher 
Peer Support Systems 
Hands on Practicum 
Problem Solving Sessions 
Teacher Consultants 

Personal Contracts for Professrpnal Development 
Pilot School Programs (Demonstration) 
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Methods of Providing Inservke Education 

~\ . ' \t< \\ * A 

Developed by Carol fiby Through a Team Planning Activity 9 * 

The following options/alternatives for providing inservice education are derived from a session 
of the six National Inse ryjce Network p roject t ea m s in Indiana. ; 



01. Observatioaof Other Teachers 

02. Visitations to Other Schools 

03. Demoristrations ) * 



04. Shadowing 

05. Hands on Practicum 

I 06. Video Tapes and Critique' 
NlZ^ Conferences 

08. Workshops * < 

09. Indistrict College Credit x 

10. Teacher/Children Tal&offs/Exchanges 

11. Retreats 

12. Panel Discussions r ' 

13. Summer Seminars 

14. Regional Study Groups 

15. Release Time • * 

16. Problem Solving Sessions 

17. Building/P.eer Support Systems 

18. Teacher Consultants , 

19. Makfe and Take Sessions^ % , 

20. Permanent Floating Substitutes 
21 /Brown Bag Sessions 



22. Early Bird Sessions 

23. Short Team Sabbaticals 

24. personal Contracts for* Improvement 
. 25. Crisis Information Networks 

26. Teacher Centers 
\ 27. Weekend Options 

28. Incentives, e 
v^29. Ca^s/Persdnal Revitalization Canters 
* i30. Prepackaged Programs t 
Role*Playing 4 

32. Simulations 

33. Structured Idea Exchange 
. 34. Films 

** 35. Indiana Higher Ed Tellepommunication Stm. 

36. One^to One 

37. Professional Library 

38. Pilot School Program 

39. Superstar Model 

40. Radro/TV ' 

41. Newspaper (School] * r 

42. Hotline 



Carol Eby is a State Coordinator of NIN/CSPD in Indiana. 
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PLANNING GUIDE FOR PROGRAM DJEVELOPMENT 
This worksheet is to be used as a guide for recording your action planning ideas based upon your needs assessment results. We conjured up an example in an attempt to demon 
strate how you might use this plannmg format. Our attempt was not to be exhaustive, but merely illustrative. 

PROBLEM. Secondary level teactpsrs are not dealing effectively with mildly handicapped children integrated into their classrooms. 
NEEDS RELATING TO ABOVE PROBLEM: ^ 
1 . Teachers need individualization techniques appropriate {or secondary level. 
* 2. Teachers need more awareness of the learning characteristics of mildly handicapped students. ( 

3. Teachers need technical assistance in earlier developmental levels of their curriculum area (e.g., social studies, English, science). 

4. Teachers need behavior management skills for dealing with troublesome students in their classrooms. 

5. Teachers need skills in managing resources to facilitate use of individualization techniques (e.g., peer tutors, aides, volunteers, machines, etc.). 



Need 


Methods/Intervention 


4 

Target Group 


Benefits 


Inservice* Delivery 


'Other Considerations * 


1. 


Consultation 
Demonstration 


Secondary 
Teachers 


\ 

Occurs within the 
classroom 


V 

' Geitsulting Resource 
Teacher 


v. 

• 


1 ^ 


Departmental 
Workshops 


* Secondary 
Teachers 


. open workshop 
outside of school 
hours- 
certified crecfit 


To be determined (from 
pool of local staff) 


» 


2 


Particioation'Child 
Study Ttrocess 

\ % 

\ ^ 


Regular team 
mem bers, Referring 
teacher, Receiving 
teachers 


-. Building based 
. on school time 
. Possible certification 
credit 


Child Study Team 

r 

• 


9 

) * 


2 


Newsletter on 
teaching tips written 
by local staff \ 


Secondary 
Teachers' 

> 


. A way to communicate 
. Provides recognition for 
good staff 


Building Administrators) 








V 






» * 
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ADDITIONAL CONSIDERATIONS: 

Funding 

Time 

Place > 



*You should begin to consider questions of whc^Will be 
responsible or initiating. What current or future systems 
might be*Wd (e.g., Child Study Teams, ^ue Process Pro- 
cedures, etc.). «. 
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Program Development (Exercise) " ' « 

Introduction ^ * 

Inservice can be designed and planned on several different levels depending upon scope and 
commitment to the process. One way to approach such planning in the local school district Vto 
look at three levels of the plan. One one level, there may exist several and various types of "activi- 
ties," for instance, a workshop, a self-instructed module, or a meeting. Activities might then be 
grouped at .a second level to form "programs" such as five workshop days a year to provide teach- 
ers time to coordinate the curriculum twelve nodules to facilitate more effective staff communi-' 
cation, or an ongoihg committee to address mainstreaming issues and concerns. At the third level, 
a "system" may provide for inservice deliO&ry through an all-encompassing structure to include 
several programs and an infinite amount of activities. * - 

The system then becomes an ongoing, fluid, and responsive means of providing professional 
development, which addresses strategies and procedures; roles and responsibilities of decision- 
makers 3nd consumers, and ownership and growth. "The whole is greater than- the sum of its 
• parts." " m 

Many districts, when planning, do not consider such an approach, and therefore offer as their 
"model," programs, or series of activities to address currently identified needs. Others design 
more comprehensive systems of personnel development. 

Direction - - v 

Following are some examples of local school districts' inservice delivery models. Some are 
more comprehensive thari others. Some of the plans are multifaceted while others arefairly narrow. 
Individually, read through the descriptions, making notes according to what models or'components 
of the models might be worthwhile for you to consider in you"r*planning and what strategies you e 
might avoid. 

* Alternatively, the group could identify the three examples thjey like most and the three ex- 
amples they like the least: Be prepared to share your reactions in a group discussion. 

Portland has a focus of training primarily regular educators and a limited number of special 
educators to become "trainers of trainers" creating a "ripple effect" in preparing the total body 
of educators to work with the handicapped, JdighV trained project facilitators act as resource 
trainers, consultants, models, demonstrators, etc. in offering an individualized program of instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of educators. % 

Project Elite* begins by formihg a cadre of special educators as consultant teachers to assist 
regular educators with the implementation of P.L. 94-142. Through systemwide staff develop- 
ment^ preparation, inschool demonstration, and practicum experience, teachers will develop skills 
needed. Training "curriculum clusters" and "training labs" are also developed by consultant 
teachers/* r . * 

i - 
The Jock School System has created a demonstration/visitation center for its own district 
use and also *for administrators and physical education te.achers from other districts to visit. It 
proposes to dissemiante the awareness of handicapped education through physical education 
using a peer teaching co.ncept, individualized instruction, the use of task analysis, perfQrcnance % 
objectives, specially designed curriculum materials for handicapped learners, and administrative 
.and support staff trajning related to implementation procedures and responsibilities. Come and „ 
- visit the Jock Model School Demonstration Center. See it done! 

Operation Ivory Tower opted to take advantage* of an offering of a local university as their 
training model. The, program consists of a set of twelve modules which are self-directed and^in- 



elude video-tapes/ study guides, follow-up activities, etc. The management is computerized, so no 
* additional personnel is needed. The model is designed for regular educators who are or .will be 
assuming educational responsibilities for handicapped students. r 

Lighthouse School Pepartment beams a model utilizing building-based teacher assistance, 
tearr^s directing inservice delivery based on the needs of the staff within the individual buildings. 
A central district s team coordinates the building efforts and designs jdistrictwide professional de- 
velopment concerns. Although administrators are represented on both" the building-level and 
district-level teams, the administrative team also meets to direct itw own, r^pfiagement team build- 
ing activities. 'Needs assessment, planning, and evaluation are ongoing. 

Tube Township offers "televised inservice" in the form of eight TV programs and sixteen 
training modules based on identified which are based upon a needs assessment of the total staff. 
Two personnel preparation consultants and six staff development trainers manage the inservice 
delivery, » « ' 

Project Burrello is a building-based model designed to train regular education teachers. Pro- 
fessional development is provided to teathers during school hours by peers who have demonstrated 
knowledge, skills, credibility, and empathy for the regular classroom teacher. Regular teachers 
identify a peer they feel is a "functional instructional feader." f That teacher (one from each of five 
buildings) receives training during a one month intensive summer program in special education 
diagnostic and management techniques to return to his/her building as a full time teacher consul- 
tant responsible for the on-site instructional graining of colleagues. Consultation is ongoing. Each 
year new teachers are trained as consultants wf|ile the others return to their regular classroom 
assignments. 

• Emerald City's Project is designed to train regular classroom teachers to work with education- 
ally handicapped students in the regular classroom. Through three, one week summer workshbps, 
a rationale for integration of handicapped and non-handicapped students will be developed. Addi- 
tionally, a seminar will be-held each month of the school year, . ^ 

Project Limits (Learning Individualizing and Mainstreaming jn a Tiresome Sty 16) isa c prdiect* 
which incorporates the handicapped maftlstreaming concept into the school district's curriculum 
through nine inservice days a year utilizing current materials for teaching instruction: This, by the 
way, is for everyone^ — regular and special educators, * • 

. Total Ed (Teaching Opportunities to Assure Lfearnihg in Educational Diversity) is developing 
a Resource Specialist Prografo designed to be responsive to the-unique needs of handicapped indivi- 
duals^ As a result of this training pcogram which has four components (staff development, com- 
munity, involvement, parent participation,, and instruction), all academic and vocational teachers 
will gain skills and attitudes necessary to recognize student capabilities and help with the education 
and eventual ernplo//mentof the handicapped, 4 

Loosely-Coupled High Schopl individuals plan their own inservice road maps. During and 
after taking graduate level courses, attending professional conferences and workshops, and reading 
independently, they share successful strategies, techniques, and materials with one another on an 
as-needed basis, * ' ' 

* 

Demo, through the development of three demonstration-training centers, proposes to model 
the efficacy of programs for the handicapped in regular education. Teams of regular teachers, 
resource specialists, administrators, parents, preservice teachers, and 'university faculty will rotate 
through the centers for two, five-day intervals while trained substitutes will assume regular class- 
room duties. While at the training center, the training audience will progress through a generic 
core competency set whiqh trains teachers as they are encouraged to teach. The two training cycles 
each broken by two intervals of intensive follow-up in the home classroom, will enable participants 
to apply a diagnostic prescriptive instructional model in their regular classroom instruction. 



Innovative Schools faculty used the, intervention-implementation-dissemination approach. 
Principals and central office leadership staff, classroom teachers, special educators, substitutes, 
and parents wrll learn the skills, understandings, arid attitudes necessary for their respective roles 
in order to provide for effective integration of handicapped and non-handicapped. A "Buddy Sys- 
tem" or one-tcyone training is the method used to create a pyramid effect of professional devel- 
opment beginning with school-based facilitator-teams. 

/ 

Strands, utilizing some released time every other week and after school blocks of time, offers 
mini-courses, workshops, and meetings to address the identified needs of all staff members. A 
district-level team, a representative group, is the decisionmaking body. During the first year some 
outside consultants will be called in for work in skill areas and for the "training of trainers." During 
the second year, and years to follow local people wijl become the primary trainers with some tech- 
nical assistance from the state department. 



Bfrrnout School District, after an exhausting planning phase including needs assessment, de- 
cided to.chuck their overwhelming 810 volumes and piles of data and hire an inservice coordinator 
who was destined (though little did J^know', ^not having b£en through the efforts of the planning 
phase) to follow the same tracks of the original crew and repeat the processs of assessing what 
people think they need. His task was then to single-handedly "facilitate" the provision, ^hereof. 
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Abstracts 

Colorado Springs School District Number 11 

Demographic. Colorado Springs is the second largest city in Colorado with 52 schools serving 
32,000 students. Eight of the schools are on a year round basis.' Prominent ethnic minorities 
consist of 10percent Spanish surnamed, 6 percent black, 1 percent (Oriental and 3 percent. Ameri- 
can Indian. * ' # * 

Description. The program proposes a four-part planning model for buildings to follow, consist- 
ing of needs assessment, planning and implementatioh, evaluation, and group dynamics process 
skills NIN Resource Teams will assist individual schools in the project to follqW the pfenning model. 
The NIN model for the development of a comprehensive ststff development program is designed 
to meet the growth needs of the individual administrator and teacher. It will provide building 
staffs with the awareness, knowledge, skills and attitudes to meet one or more of the- objectives 
through the use of a comprehensive plan for staff development based upon a burlding level planning 
model. The program will capitalize upon in-district staff and outside consultants to train the 
resource teams which will provide selected building staffs with inservice *Pfogfams to meet their 
identified needs related to the objectives. 

^ District 11 has established goals to guide the efforts of the professional staff. Goal number 1 
at the elementary and secondary level is to enable students to develop and use skills commensurate 
with their abilities, interests, and needs. Management objectives to accomplish the goal provide for 
the skills necessary to plan, implement, and evaluate each part of the curriculum. Specific focus 
hs been given to the following objectives, to develop a realistic plan to meet the speciaLgducation 
needs and requirements of the District 11 students and provide for handicapped students who 
are served; to plan, pilot and implement programs for gifted and talented; arid to provide man- 
agement skills for district personnel. 

. — , . — ^ - W T ~ ■ 

The present inservice program of 'District 11 has been developed to implement new programs 
* and provide additional skills to teachers in existing programs. Some of the methods used for pre- 
senting inservices are, early release days. After work hours, vacation periods, and professional days. 
TKfere is no set number of mandatory days to be used for inservice, but the program is a flexible 
one which is based upon expressed needs. The Instructional Materials Center staff, the Administra- 
tive Assistant for Staff Development,and.the Coordinator of Special Education Inservice are respon- 
sible for providing, evaluating and coordinating inservice v a^tivities. 

Major Objectives. (1) develop skills for input into decisionmaking at all levels, (2) develop 
and model communication skills oUistenificj and expression, (3) develop skills and attitudes anqi 
provide time to enhance growth in conflict resolution and problem^solving, and (4) improve coop- 
erative planning between special education and regular'education to provide instructional alter- 
natives. , 

Evaluation. The evaluation of theproject will be conducted in several ways. First, there will 
be an Evaluation of the success of the NLN Action Plan. Also, each participating ^school" will prepare 
a summary evaluation of their perceived outcomes. Another aspect will include an on-site'evalua- 
tion by a team comprised of one mennber of the NIN Coordinating Team and other district per- 
sonnel familiar f with program evaluations. The purposes of this team will be to determine whether 
the objectives of the program are being met and to make recommendations and commendations 
to the particular schools. Through consultations with staff members and students at &5ch school, 
the on^ite evaluation team will verify the staff's perception of the program effectiveness contained 
in the building staff's evaluation report. 4 , 
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^ Demography. Bath is an urban/rural coastal community located approximately 35 miles from 
Portland, the populatjon^represents a wide range of socioeconomic group with 3 heavy influx of 
transcient summer residents, The district supports six elementary schools with eight to 10 profes- 
sional staff, a junior hifch school faO staff) and a high school (56 staff). All schools are within a 
maximum of five miles from ohe another. 

Management Structure.* Enthusiasm and energy in the Bath. school staff run high. Over the 
past two years all staff .were involved in the design and implementation of a "management model 
that will allow the key members of the eductional communities to develop and implement strate- 
gies which create growth promoting interaction among staff, students, parents, and others who have 
an influence on all children." 
* 

Central to the development of this system was the formation of the DISCO (District In-Service 
Committee) and TATs (Teacher 'Assistance Teams). The primary purpose of the Teache^ Assis- 
tance Teams, which were formed at each building, is to utilize their skills to help classroom teach- 
es, special educators, and support personnel at the building level. 

. Level: 

1 . To monitor the building leveftnservice budget 

2. To negotiate for consultant time, in-house visitations, in-district visitations, out-of-district 
visitations. „ . _ 

3. To improve teacher skills by examining alternatives. 

4. To function as a peer problem-solving group. 

5. To effectively.use the TAT problenvsolving skills to resolve classroom concerns. 
6 V To implement'the objectives established in this project proposal; namely, 

a. To identify, develop, adapt curriculum, methods and resources. 

b. To assist staff, substitute teachers, parents, and community volunteers to work as ef- 
! fective members of the educationaLteam. : 

c. To^assist the community in understanding more clearly the needs of the handicapped 

7. To develop a monitoring plan for all activities implemented at the building level; i.e., nego- 
tiate problem identification, problem focus, program planning, implementation, evaluation, 
and 'adaptation. tt 

Membership of each tAT included the principal, a special educator and regular educators, 
including a member of the DISCO. Specific opeVating procedures were determined by each in- 
dividual TAT. Some utilized a voucher system through which all teachers received a minimum 
number of vouchers Which they could use' to support activities enhancing their professional growth 
(within guidelines). Other TATs accepted inservice requests on an as-needed basis. All teachers 
were involved in inservice activities-one way or another. All TATs met weekly or biweekly. 

The District inservice Committee, which met monthly, isdescribed belbw: 

1. Membership 

a. Superintendent of Schools , 1 ' 4 

b. Assistant Superintendent of Schools 

c. Director of "Special Services 

d. Director of Vocational Education # „ * 

e. Principal 

- f. Special Services Staff Member . s, 

g.* At least 4 classroom teachers. 

2. Term of Membership — rotating for teachers a*nd administrators. 1 ' 



3. Will have organized no later than October 1. 

4. Will work*with the building principaWo establishing the Teacher Assistance Team, 
a. Criteria for selection to include teafiefship, demonstrated ability to work effectively 

with special needs children, to adapt technififues and curriculum, innovative ideas, works 
well with other staff, interest in staff development process. 

5. To monitcypfhe inservice budget and negotiate w!th building Teacher Assistance Team's. 

6. To implement the objectives established in this project proposal; namely, 
a. Community wide inservice. 

* b. Continued development of districtwide communications. ^ 

c. Assist with reduction of work-place stress. 

d. Implement the formative and summative aspects of the evaluation procedure. 

Both the DISCO and TATs were supported in their efforts through a three day retreat conduct- 
ed by outside consultants, held in the start of the school year. The purpose of the retreat was to 
train members to function as a supportive peer solving group. A productive^ime was had by all. 
Ongoing support sessions were also held. 

Needs Assessment The format for thei needs assessment was based on the process moder 
assuming that all of the educational staff are members of the "planning team," it was agreed that 
attempts would be made for reaching all staff on a personal basis to ask "Where's the rub? Is dis- 
satisfaction present in our schools or school system?" ' • _ 

Bath's NIN committee members were individually assigned specific groups of staff for initial 
problem identification following an initial needs identification meeting with all administrators. 
Fifteen different groups, including K— 12 school building staff "and committees were involved in 
the process. The following process was used: 

1. Working alone, each member defined in writing, one personal or individual problem ahd 
one organizational problem. 

2. In round-robin fashion, problems were shared and charted by the recorder. 
3. 1 "New problems suggested through this process were shared and charted. 



% Problems were discussed and analyzed by the group with the recorder helping to clarify 

in order to reach a reasonable consensus abcjut suitable problems. 
5. The problems were then collapsed into final problem statements utilizing the criteria listed 

below: . 

a*- Are the problems derived from commonly felt dissatisfactions? 

b. Are the problems defined as economically as possible? 

c. Are the problems phrased In such a way that they are open to redefinition and re- 
vision? ; 

d. Are the* problems adjusted to the means available for solving them? 

e. Do the problems suggest new steps? 

. All of the problem statements collapsed within each, group were further collapsed^by Bath's- 
N IN /committee, utilizing the same criteria and the committee resulted with a specific five point 
problem-focused need statements. 

The problem -focused needs assessment forma^jutilized by Bath and the validation of the initi- 
ally identified problems was again determine^ to be one of personal contact as opposed to ques- 
tionnaires and paper surveys. The following action plan for validation and final needs assessment 
was established: 

1. Select additional people from each school unit to serve in roles of leader, recorder and 
observer. Criteria for selection was skill in group process. \ * 

2. NIN Committee to write simple fole description for each person. J 

3. Establish focus for data to be analyzed. . . inservice implications? Long-term goals? Gene- 
rate questions to get outside observers resf>ons6s to group- dynamics. 
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4. N IN Committee to tfaif) Qew people to run groups. 
/ 5. The following questton to be-respfpnded to by every staff member in.the school unit meet- 
ings looking at each?fti the five problem statements: "What changes would be made so 
that I would recognize \hat we have done something about the problertvasr it js^expressed?" 
6. Following school unfit responses to above question and receipt of alj jdatafrom leader, 
recorder, and observer,,/^ next* step was for the N IN -Committee to^anafyze tjie data: 1 
a. Categorize data according to level of responsibility: (1) building, (2) di&rict;(admini- ^ 

strative), and (3) inservice (NIN). * . 
b» Frequency count relating to common changes. m ; * * 

c. Source, grade, department, teacher-administration, yea.rs of experience. v ^ 

d. Look at observer's data asco'mpared to recorder's data. 

e. Talk to outside ob&rvers. 

f. Compare to existing data frorn other sources in systems, are there parallels; If not, 
why not? Compare. with five year assessment and- 1972 community school survey. 

The final step in needs assessment was to take the analyzed data and develop plans of action 
at three distinct levels in order to adequately; meet the needs expressed and prioritized. These 
three levels of "action* were determined and all needs assessment data categorized appropriately; 

1. Building level (needs which were common t^ specific school units or appropriately ad- 
dressed by building staff with administrator). " 

2. District level (needs which*were common throughout teh school district; however, these 
needs most appropriately addce'sSed by the Central Office administrators [superintendent's 
office] and appropriate recommendations are presented for principal's review and passed 
on to teaching staff). J 

3. Inservice level (needs whicn were common to the specific areas of concern addressed in the 
original needs assessmept document* an<^ felt to be appropriately responsive to the Inservice 
programs of the school union. ,Many of these needs arfe addressee! through ongoing com- 
mittees and programs.. Bath's Inservice Proposal, to the National Inservice Network ad- 
dresses needs contained in this cat_eg.QnizatiOmh— — / 

On May 10, 1979, the Bath- NIN Committee met with all the union administrators and the 
chairman of the School Board*- At that time, the building administrators presented their action 
plans developed with and for their ^building staff to meet the expressed [needs at the building level. 

. The Superintendent .and Assistant Superintendent presented ^ie Central Office action plan to 
the expressed needs of , the District Level. - The entire group was involved in considerable discus- 
sion concerning these pjans/at which time additional changes and additions and expansions evolved. 
The Chairperson of the Sthool Board participated in-thisdiscussidn. It is interesting for us to note 
that t\)'\s is the first meeting with cross representation, including school board, when such open, 
and direct commutation was*evident. t 

In summary, the needs assessment accomplished as a major part Union 47's Involvement with 
NIN was the beginning of a neWe^mmunication process for the entire school system. The methods 
utilized in conducting the.jieeds assessment, were all process-oriented and inter and intra-personal 
in'nature. t i \ ■ - - 



Despite the fapt this process took many man hours .of individual and group time, validity was 
rated high. One hundred percent. of the educational staff^as involved and discussion was honest 
and open. Observer's records and thte recorder's written summaries 6f the leader's group manage- 
ment techniques correlated with each other ^nd it is worthy to note that teacher's need statements 
and "change responses are valid . . K \ r 

* \ , . 

A "second validation of our^ne^ds assessment arid orltjoing colfaborative planning was 'accorrv^ 
plished by a Bath team site visit to New'Hayea Connecticut Public Schools, Project RElSE. The 



site-visit tearmreported to Bath's NIN Committee that our programming of handicapped children 
in the least restrictive alternative was at a significantly higher level than New Haven. It was felt 
that Project REISE did not sufficiently involve, staff arfd go through a collaborative planning pro- 
cess. 

The project description which follows is a direct result of collaborative plannirrt. Planning to 
assist needs, not the least of which is personal involvement and commitment. \ 

Staff Development Design. A wide variety of staff development activities and programs were 
held in Bath this past year, in resp/ros&to teacher needs, building needs, as well as district needs. 
' A sampling is reviewed below: ' J *v 

a community disabilities awareness week 

visitations to programs in otner schoqls , / 

participation in the Learnir/g Institute in Boston (a real plus!) \ 
. noise pollution week (intruding presentations by students from Baxter School for the 
Deaf, films, discussions, culminating in a total school nonverbal hour) 
trading classrooms 

mini-courses utilizingthre skills and/atents of community members 
a districtwtjde newsletter "chalkboard." •. 

Gary Community School Corporation 

Participation/Needs Assessment. This plan was developed with the participation and guidance 
of a task force comprised of regular/special education teachers, administrative staff, arxHepresen- 
tation from the Gary Teachers' Union arxj Parent Advisory Council. The contact person is Dr. 
Franjc E. Wade, Director of Special Education. • 

Need assessment data was collected utilizing the following methods: (a) surveys, (b) indivi- 
dual interviews, (c) group interviews, (d) workshop evaluation review, and (e) analysis of the Pro- 
gram Review prepared by the Department of Public Instruction." 

. General Objectives. The result of the needs assessment process was the identification of the 
following objectives to serv? as th^focus for staff development in 1 980—81 . 

1 . To increase awareness of federal and state mandates for special needs students. 

2. To increase skill and knowledge related to th^ design and implementation of lEPs. 

- 3. To share information about the concept of building based teams and tq^upport imple- 
mentation of the same. 

4. To increase knowledge*and skills in the areas of resource identification and materials adap- 
tatibn for individualization of instruction. 

5. To increase awareness of handicapping conditions. s cv 

• 6. To increase awareness and skill relative to system Identification and referral procedures. 

The groups to be provided insrvice through this plan include: (a) general/special education 
• administrative and instructional staff, (b) child study teams, (c) Jyuijding screening teams, (d) par- 
< en'ts and volunteer^, and (e) ancillary and support* personnel. 

Sample of Activities, -(a) hiring of a half time coordinator for personnel development, .(b) 
continuation of consulting teach^Fs"[2] to assist in implementation of the plan, (c) workshops, 
(dj media dissemination, (e) development of a fibrary resource unit, and (f) individual/small group 
consultation. . > 

Evaluation. The following methods will bfe employed to gather data on tjie effect of individual 
activities as well as the overall effect of the plan on the school system: (a) pre-post attitude surveys, 
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(b) pre-post tests at workshops, (c) evaluation questionnaires, (d) verbal self reports by participants, 
and (e) group interviews at ind ivid ual buildings. * 

Dissemination, (a) information sharing by individual staff at monthly inservice sessions to 
report respective activities, (b) local n€faspaper articles, (c) school newspaper articles, (d)* union 
flyer message about inservice activities, (e) curriculum council will be requested tQinclude inservice 
on its agenda, \and (f) participation by inservice staff in activities of the Indian^ CSPD Project 
with other Indiana school districts. . i 



Covered Bridge Special Education Cooperative * 

Part icipqt ion/Needs Assessment The personnel development plan was the result of the efforts 
of a steering committee and task force. Membership on each unit consisted of both special and 
regular, educators. Throughout the development of the plan, efforts weee made to inform admini- 
strative groups, teacher groups, school boards, and parent groups. Contact perspons are Barbara 
Baer, Supervisor of Elementary Special Education and Eileen Lantz, Staff Development Director. 

The needs assessment was done using the following-methods: 

1 . Open-ended telephone interviews with 1 5 elementary teachers. 

2. The administration of a questionnaire to 19 schools by two-member teams. 

3. A mailed questionnaire to general educaticm administrators. 

4. A follow-up telephone survey asking indepth questions. 

5. A review of recent surveys conducted by one of local districts. - 

6. A review of P.L. 94-142 and the Indiana State Plan for Fiscal Years 198J-1983. * / 

7. Nominal group process with special education teachers. ■ ■ ' 

Results of the needs assessment process are displayed according to the following 'personnel 
groups: general education administrative personnel, general education elementary teachers, ele- 
mentary principals' association, and special education teachers. 

General Objectives. The ^980-81 primary, objective/as to implement a building based model 
for delivering the general education component of the plml The model reflects the Teacher Assis- 
tant Team Concept as outlined by the "Teacher Assistance* Model for Mainstreaming Hapdicapped 
Children" (a Regular Education Inservice Project)' at the University of Arizona. Stages for the 
implementation of teams were outlined by a time-line with building teams operating by February 
(31 four-member teams). 

Sample of Activities. Activities for 1980-81 were directed toward team training. They includ- 
ed work shops with follow-up once the teams were implemented. ' « . 

Evaluation., The following procedures were reported: (a) mid-year evaluation by the Teacher 
Assistant Team Consultants, (b) written survey, (c) informal interviews, (d) review of wriften 
summaries of team activities, and (e) continued on-going needs assessment. 

Dissemination. The following methods were reported: (a) sharing information with selected 
groups, (b) newsletters, (c) written reports, (d) group presentations, and (e) slide presentations. 
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Evaluation 

The evaluation of inservice has been problematic for educators. As with other activities in^ 
our field, the impact of inservice on students has been difficult to measure. The NIN has approach- 
ed evaluation as an opportunity to both describe and judge the inservice effort, and to provide 
feedback to all concerned. To this end, evaluation is 9 viewed as an on-going and emerging process 
• <^ that should be responsive to the many groups affected by inservice. NIN involves inservice planners.^ 
in evaluation through both training and practice. -Planners are exposed to both quantitative and 
qualitative methods for evaluating inservice and are encouraged, to select methods based on their 
ability to provide the desired information in the most appropriate format. The materials included 
in this section represent a variety of ways to meet the goals of inservice evaluation. * , 3* 

t 

An important strategy in dealing with the topic of evaluation has been the modeling by the 
core team of a variety of evaluation techniques. Sample evaluation forms demonstrating different 
ewfuation-methods haye been included in this sectipn. — 7— — 
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Facilitating Group Planning and Evaluation 



As plannars^of staff development you were askeq to design an evaluation component as part 
of your plan. Though many of .these plans were initial ly well thought out, experience has demon- 
strated th^t*once programs are implemented unanticiapted changes occur a (>.e. .staff turnover, loss 
of support, decreased time, >etc.)jt requiring planner* to either alter or "force-fit" their "original, 
plan.'\'Well, evaluation is certainly no different. Consequently, we have found that during pr<* 
jectim^ementationlsan opportune time for planners \o reconsider their evaluation design.^ 

* To begin, tet us take an introspective look at whdre you arejiow m your work, and later ac- 
tually design an evaluation process to assist you in refind^your work. * % 



* Phase I 



, /\. TA/hat haveVou accomplished as a planning unit to date . .^ffotfs you (individual/group) 



•\ _ 

£eeh good about? One usqfgT tool to document your accomplishments is the experiential learning 
.cycle.. This procSss can be used, by individuals as well as groups. When used by grfeups, the process 
tends to produce synergSfetifc and more thorough reporting^ (i.e. persons recall more about their 
experierices resulting in a^compreh^hsive mosaic of the planning process as it unfolded in their 
respective educational unit/district)* Note that step 4 of the cycle, generalizability^refers to both 
actual applications of ,th^Jearning/principles from the NIN planning process to other problems 
or concerns in the school as yvelLas to potential* applications of these l^rnings/Rrinciples. 

# ■ ^Experiential Learning Cyclef * * k 



Generalizability, 
application of 
salient learnings 
situations 



Concrete, personal experience 
4< 




.Formulation of concepts, "rules/ 
pViricipJes learned from the 
"planning process. 



Worksheet 



1. .Concrete, personal experience J. 



Documentation 
observations, 
reflections 
(what happened?) 



• 4 



f 



'0 



7. Documentation, observations, reflections (what happened?) . . 



3. Formulation of Concepts, "rules," principles learned from the planning process 



4. Generalizability, application of salient learnings to different situations . . 



V # 



Adapted from the worl^pf Kurt Lewin. 



B.. Wharwpuld you .like to 
"beyond)?. 




pUsh . .\ this year, nexfyear (end of N1N involvement or 



\ 1 



V 



C, What ape the hindering and/or helping factors which either^ncourage or prevent the achieve- 
ment of your desired accomplishments: * • 
. Do we have any influence over any of these forces? x 
Can the effects of any helping forces be increased? How? / • 
. Can the effects of some hindering forces be reduced? Hbw? " 
. What new forces might be generated to help carry out the strategy? < 

, . 1 ' FACTORS 



. HELPING 




r 


HINDERING 


■ 1 7 








V 

0 






•* 
















\S 


< 


• 




♦ 














<* 


, * 


m- 

- % 


* • 




•t 

V 


• 




. > 

s 


' * \ " . } ' 



\ 



Phase II 



Df How would you go about evaluating your efforts as a planning task force . . . ultimately, 
providing information which would help you do a better job? , ^ 



V 


Evaluation 


Matrix 




What questions would 
you like to havp 
answered? 


What is the source 
of the information? 


- . Which methods/ • ^ 
technique would , 
" you use.to answer 
,th'e questions? 


Who would *be 
responsible for 
- collecting the 
( answers (data)? 




i 

i' • * 
• 


\ 

* * * « 


*- 

1 

\ .... .. ' 


* t* 


• fa 


- 

✓ • 


















: ■ < - 


• 


i 

0 


- 

* 


/ 


>* 

\ ■ * . 
. \ 




• 






[ 

s 

t 






\ 


/ 
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E. Review the completed matrix. What do y<fc) have? Is a design emerging? 



.F. Should othef questions be addecf to the'ttiatrix? Who will. take ultimate responsibility for 
compiling the evaluation cfata collected? 



/ 



v 
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CHECKLIST AND EVALUATION FORM" 

; , jfpom participants^ 



f " ■ 

Prepared by' 
NIN/Maine Staff 



National Inservice, Network 
• Indiana University 
2853 Ebst Tenth Street, 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 



Checklist » and Evaluation Form for Participants 



Assumptions 



The .development of ah insefvice plan. is sonsfdered a key part of the inservice planning and 
implementation process, the pjan should be viewed as a conceptual and organizing centerpiece 
A/vtyeh i? dynamic rather than static; a starting point and direction-guiding tool; and, as a plan for 
tf\e development ^of a sykerriatid approach to the governance of inservicV rather than just the 
delivery pf a program. * \. * 

*That the key features of the training process; e.g. collaborative decisionmaking, team building 
and team 'work, involvement of eventual participants irk program design, solution negotiation, 
etc., were modeled in the training-planning process in order to encourage similar modeling by 
local teams and local prc^c^sals. ' * | 

Each proposal must substantively address the following: 

1. A commitment to the improvement of services to special needs students in terms of the 
objective of least restrictive placement and delivery. Project activities should impact on special 
needs students and/or all students but should not impact primarily on other specific target popu- 
lations such as gifted and talented, slow learners, etc. * ' 

2. A commitment to identified inservice best practices wtth emphasis on collaborative deci- 
sionmaking during implementation, inservice and professional development as both an individual 
and organizational responsibility, and the support of inservice which allows practitioners to b£, 
not only Ihe subjects-) but alscfthe agents, of ^fianae. . * 



3. A commitment to the development of a system for the long-term governance and deci- 
si ojj giaking of local inservice programming and professional development. 

4. A recognition of the needs fqr system and team*maintenance (stress management)? as well 
.as for the delivery of an ipserviee program. * * 

5. A commitment to respond to sharing the results of inservice programs by having persons 
visit 6 on-site or tfy limited and selected offsite opportunities, this commitment should include the 
willingness to explore the potentials for creation of an on-going communications and sharing 
network. . * 4 • 

The following checkfist and evaluation form for participants is intended to be*used as an aide 
in the organization ahd development of your plan and describes important components of the 
plan whicK should be. addressed.*. «■ 



? 

Plan Components anor Necessary Items: 


y es 


IMO 


*> 
1 £ 

I —0 


r * 

Comments 


Abstract: Clearly and concisely summarizes 
the plan , 








3 — ^ 


1 r 1 1*\ a mirnAcat i intone nt n an 

1. L/cscriDc purposes ana intent ot pian 


2. Provides overview of plan 








3. Is brief 








4. Is clear-free of jargon 








* 

Introduction: Describes Ithe local school 
district r . 




f- 


4 


1 

* 


'1. Includes number of buildings 


2. Includes number of students *and staff by 
building 








3. Describes existing inservice/staff develop- 

1 1 1 ell t c I i Ul La 








4. Describes other relevant programs or infor- 
mation relating to the plan 








Problem Statements^ eeds Assessment * 








4 

■ / v ■■ 


1. Provides an overview of the problem iden- 
tification/needs assessment process ** 


2T7ftc(icates who was involved 








3. Incfudes how information was gathered 
(instruments and summary of results should 
be appended) 






t 


h. oieany KjentiTies ine proDiems or necus 
t9 be addressed by this plan 




V 




5. Is of reasonable dimensions; not trying to 
^ftlve all the problems of the district 


t 


<* 




o. ^&iear 








/. Is'xoncise 


« « 






Prograrp Objectives 










1. ^re related to .identified problems or needs 


2*. Are clear and specific 


4— 






3. Are interrelated (hang together). 








4. Describes trte populations that will benefit 






r- 


5. Impact on special needs students and/GM 
alkstudents t - , ' 






-A 


6. »Are within. a timeframe (Year, I, II, III or 
* cornDinanon/ y * 


X 




- 


rvicTiioas. ivescriDcs iric activities uo ocweve 
the objectives 






t 


* » 

• 

/ 


1 «. ■ j " — ~ 

1. Are logically related to program objectives 


0 A r a , * a *\ r\ **l4 1 a in ^^#%r^A «1\>ai£ ♦ti A ♦ Irv^A n^ 

oJ^e*' reasonaoie in scope given ine nme anu 
resources of ttie program » \? 


* 






3. Are deafly stated including timejlnes, 
target audiences, resources needed and 
persons £r group responsible 




Va 




4. Are multidimensional (not just one type 
of activity e.g. workshops by outside con* 
sultants) % 




> 
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Plan ComponeiAs and Necessary Items: 


YES 


NO 


1-5 


m 

Comments ^ 


Organizational System/Structure: Provides for 
an ongoing system of inservice/staff devel- 
opment 


& — 






/ ■ 

o 

9 * # 
/ 


1. Describes how the system will operate 
responsibilities and function) e.g. decision- 
making, coordination., planning, evaluation 


2. Describes who will be# involved (member- 
ship) and allows kfr personnel turnover 








3. Provides for active involvement of the 
recipients of inservice/staff development 


* , '. 






4. Provides support* to those involved in co- 
ordination of program e.g. release, time, 
specialised Viservice/ activities (team or 
system maintenance - * 








EL Involves administrator and School Board 
supporrand approval 






* 


Evaluation 








r 

• */ 


1. Presents, a plan to collect information for 
ongoing program redesign ar^j modifica- 
tion (formative evaluation) 


2. Presents a plan for determining program 
effectiveness^ at the conclusion of Thajor 
' * components (summative) 








^/.Includes whit ;type of informaphon will 
,be collected how when, and "by 'Whom 








4. Uses a variety of ways to collect data in- 
cluding documentation of events' 


> 




- 


5. Seems feasible * 








Dissemination 








V 

* - 


1. .Describes what has been or will be done 
* to share the plan with others jn the district 


i. Includes activities to share activities, changes 
and learnings with others in and outside 
ttje district 0 *• . 








Budget 






* 


i 

/ 

* S 


1. Includes a narrative budget* relating ex-^ 
penditures to objectives and activities 


• * * 

* w 

* % 

' v • 

V . • . <* , 

' f * 






«* 


• • 

• 

*< 




*» 
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* 
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A WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
(Sample Methods)* 



*9 



Prepared by 

Inc^ana CSPD 
and . ' 

NIN/Maine and Colorado Staff 



/ 



y . 



National Inservice Network 

Indiana University 
• 2853' East Tenth Street 
Bloomington, iana 47405 



i 



c 



( * Individual Interview Question^ 

Sample A * - 

1. How have the activities in this year's workshops helped you in the development of your CSPD? 

2. How do, you feel about the focus on. a team effort for planning and implementing CSPD? 

3. What has contributed to or hindered the development of your team this year? 

4. Have your perceptions of the project changed over time? - , 

5. 'How do you feel ab'out evaluation based on your participation with the Project this year? 
(Focus on perceptions of the Project evaluation, model and whether or not they feel prepared 
to design.an evaluatiogj>f their own plan.) 

t » / . ♦ . 

6. Can you project what sonrie of your technical assistance needs will be during the implementa- 
tion of your plans next year? - 

\ ' ■ • ■ 

. Sample B • * ' 

1.. You haye participated with the Project for (length of time). How would you describe what 

' * has occurred? What do you anticipate occurring nex # t year? 

<5 • * 

- V ' „ * 

* r 

2. Did you utilize the peer dissemination networkj-e. find it u§eful talking to individuals involved 
from other planning districts? How useful vraHt having all three sets of participants present 
for this meeting? * ' 

3. What asppct(s) of this-meeting were tfie most meaningful to you? Least? Why? 

4. Given that this is our last mg^tjjng of the year and possibly our last opportunity to meet with 
^' you personally before the faf^ do you have any contributions, advice, things to avoid, that 

you would like us to consider as we plan over the summer for the upcoming year? 
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NlN Summative Evaluation % 

In ohder for the NIN Project to adequately document its impacjpin the targeted districts \h 
Colorado, Indiana, and Maine, it is imperative that we obtain informatiqn from individuals par- 
ticipating in the NIN planning process. Consequently, we would like for you to respond to the 
following questions as candidly as possible. 

1 . Have district planners produced "staff development" programs p which have been adapted to the 
districts' needs and capabilities? • ' . " 

0 r ' * < 

* 

2. What has occurred in the classroom, building, district, and state department as a result of the 
planning process? 

% 

3. What incentives have been/sed to encourage participation in the planning process? 




4. - How many of wh«^ kind of persons (i.e. administrators, general and special educators, parents, 
etq.) were trained^ the local and state department levels? 

» % - 

5. What have you learned from this experience? 

6., Who is using the learnings from the process? 



7. What are the.tangible benefits you have perceived asa/esult of this project? 



8. Have you used the collaborative planning, process in ofher areas/problems in the district? 

you participate with the Department of Educatiqn^again using this process to dearth other 
problems/Issues? N 



/ 9. Can you provide additional examples of how this planning process could kte^sed in the dis- 
trict? With tfte Department of Education? Other organizations? 



Session Evaluatio 

To determine whether or not the workshop met your needs and our objectives, we would like 
for '■you to give us your opinion on the design, presentation, antf value of this^worjcshop. Please 
circle the number which best expresses your reaction to each of the items. Space is provided for 
• your written comments 

' Evaluation Criteria - Overall Design 



1.- The organization of th& w^rklhop was:. 



Excellent Poor 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1+ 



2. The objectives of the workshop were: 



Clearly Evident J Vague t 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



3. The work of the consultant(s) was: 



Excellent Poor 

1 2 3 4- 5- -6— 7- 



4, The ideas and activities presented were: 



5. The scope (coverage) was: 



Very Interesting Dull 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Very Adequate Inadequate 
.1 2 3 4' 5 6 7 0 



* '6. 



My attendance at.th is workshop should prove: 



Very Beneficiar . • No Benefit 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



7. Overall, I consider this workshop: 



"♦-Excellent Poor 
1 . 1 2 3 4 5: 6 7 - 



8. Do you feel a" need'for additional information about 
the -following topics: 
J* 



Yes No 



a. Roles and Responsibilities of the Teacher as Consultant-Best Practices^ 

b> Communication Skills 

c. Training Design/fvaluating Effectiveness - 

d. Dissemination % 

e. Pacumentation 

f. Building Based Teams k 

g. /Supporting Children in Least Restrictive Environments 

h. Identifying and Assessing Resources 

j. Otfier: , . — : 
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Group Evaluation Form 



After you have each filled out the other evaluation form, we would like you as a group to* 
discuss the following questions and to record your discussion. You should appoint a. recorder who 
would record any conserpsfts or commonality within the group as well as differences in response^ 
to the questions. We are not looking fjSr one group answer but rather to capture and summarize 
your discussion in response to the'questions. 

1 . What aspect(s) of the session does the group feel has been of most value? , 



. . • 

2. What does the group feel cauld have been done better or differently? 



3. What has been some of the learnings of the group from.this session?** 



4 

4. What are^some reactions to this type of groue discussion evaluation in general and as compared ' 
to the other evaluation form? . . * v 



5? Any. process observations as to how the group handled thistask? [Use back of paper if needed] 



v 



v, ■ 



First Planning Workshop — Evaluation Form 

1. the major goal for this workshop was to help build planning teams Who Vill^return home and 
1 begin to assess district's needs. Please comment on how well you feel we accomplished this 
* goal. \ 



2. Another goal of this workshop was to provide an Overview of the and the planning se- 
^ quence. Please comment on how well you feel we accomplished this goal and what informa- 
tion mightstill be needed. - 

* . * 



3. Please state a major goal of yours and comment on how we have helped or in the future might 
help you achieve tfiis goal. * 



\ 

4 



4. Do you have any comments or bits of advice to share with us to help us in our planning for 
the next sessions? 



5. We are hoping to*help you builda handbook of resources (a three-ring binder), please comment. A 
on the materials we have included so far and describe materials you would like to see included 



in the future. 



/ 
/ 



ID! 



0 , 17? 

\ f " ' " 



Pre - and Post-Evaluation of- InstructionSi-Topics 



* r 

- 

" Cdntent 
and/or * • • t 
Skill 

V 

Needs Assessment 


Expertise 


Some Expertise. 


Vefy Knowledgeable 
i - 


Some Knowledge 


<D 


i 


O) 

13 
§ 

o 
c 

' o 

z. 


Very Strong 


Strong 


Moderate 


None 




• 


f 










r 
i 


■ 


Team Building 














» 






Developing Action Plans 

• 
















\ 




Inservice Design 




> 








r 




J 




Change Acjentry 




















Organizational Development * 

V 


















/ 


Available training Resources 














A 


*? 
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Proposal Writing . 










f 










Evaluation 




















Maine's CSPD 










V 


-* 






0 


^ 

Other: 








t 

1 






• 







\ Which areas are of greatest interest to you? 



Which areas ajg of least interest to you? 



Additional information which you feel might be useful to us: 



J 



SWIRL CSBD PLAN 
(Simulation) 1 



Prepared by 



- Jake Blasczyk 
Linda Beitz 
and . , 
Indiana CSPD Staff 



National Inservice Network 

1 Indiana University «* 

. 2853 East Tenth Street • 

Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
l 
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"^Simulation: SWIRL CSPDrPhm-- 

f 

. * ( * ' 

Purpose 

The purpose is to experience critiquing a CSPD plan completed by the Swirl Joint Coopera- 
tive. The basis for the critique is the checklist entitled "Plan Requirement Checklist." The mata^ 
rials which are needed are an overhead projector with acetate or newsprint, plan requirement 
checklist, and worksheet/Swirl JoinfCooperative. 

Procedures 1 
Step 1: Form small groups of fivejo seven members. 

Step 2. Instruct groups to select a task leader and a recorder. The task leader is responsible 
for facilitating the critique. The recorder's responsibilities include noting decisions made by the 
groi^p on the Plan Requirement Checklist and reporting them tcnhe large group. 

Stjep 3: Distribute one copy of the Worksheet/Swirl Joint^Cooperative to each small grpup 
Member and one Plan Requirement Checklist per small group. * 

Step 4: Instrurf groupS that they have forty five minutes to critique the plan. 

Step 5: Conduct a thirty minute debriefing for sharing the results of the sn>all group critiques. 

Some guidelines for debriefing are: ^ i 



Reporting the results according to each section of the plan. 

Asking one grdup to make a clarifying statement about or paraphrase what another gteup 
said. " " 

Asking a group if their results were similar of different from what another reputed. 



Paraphrasing statements made by the recorders. 



c 



, Surr\marizing resuhsand recording them on newsprint or an acetate for an overhead pro* 
jector. ' i 



Note: Before the simulation please complete the critique by using the Plan Requirement 
Checklist. Share your results only if they are extremely different from those reported by any 
group and after all groups have -completed their statements. ' This procedure is recommended 
because the aim of the simulation is to achieve consensus rather than checking for the "correct" 
answers. 



Simulation: SWIRL CSPDTPla^- 

i 

( 

Purpose * 

*■ 

The purpose is to experience critiquing a CSPD plan completed by the Swirl Joint Coopera- 
tive. The basis for the critique is the checklist entitled "Plan Requirement Checklist." Themata^ ^ 
t rials which are needed are an overhead projector with acetate or newsprint, plan requirement , 
checklist, and worksheet/Swirl Jointpooperative. 

Procedures i 

I 

Step 1: Form small groups of five to seven members. 

Step 2: Instruct groups to select a task leader and a recorder. The task leader is responsible 
for facilitating the critique. The recorder's responsibilities include noting decisions made by the 
groi^p on the Plan Requirement Checklist and reporting them tcrthe large group. 

St f ep 3: Distribute one copy of the Worksheet/Swirl JoinrjCooperative to each small grpup 
^-member and one Plan Requirement Checklist per small group. * 

Step 4: Instrurf groups that they have forty five minutes to critique the plan. 

Step 5. Conduct a thirty minute debriefing for sharing the results of the smell group critiques. 

Some guidelines for debriefing are; 

Reporting the results according to each section of the plan. 



Asking one grdup to make a clarifying statement about or paraphrase what another gfeup 
said. - " 



Asking a group if their results were similar of different from what another repojted. 
Paraphrasing statements made by the recorders. 

Summarizing results and recording them on newsprint or an acetate for an overhead pro* 
jector. * i * 



Note: Before the simulation please complete the critique by using the Plan Requirement 
Checklist. Share your results ohly if they are extremely different from those reported by any 
group and after all groups have -completed their statements. ' This procedure is recommended 
because the aim of the simulation is to achieve consensus rather than checking for the "correct" 
answers. 
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INDIANA 7 C0MPREHENSrVE SYSTEM Otf PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT v 
% Special Education Planning District Local Personnel Development Plan 
Section II — Writing Format n 

x Part I: Participation/Coordination. Identify the various personnel groups who participated 
irf the development of this plan, including general education personnel, special education personnel^ 
and parents. Describe the level and extent of their participation, ldentify„the plan administrator! s>* 
and how the plan will be coordinated and organized upon approval. 

There are six'school cprporations which make up the Swirl Joint Services Cooperatives. They 
are: t ■ ' * 

The J. Bpwmount School Corporation 
The Henry Weinnert School Corporation ^ 
~ . Metropolitan School District of I ndy Township ' 4 u 
Metropolitan School District of-Newtown-Township 
Sugarfteld School Corporation I 
. ^-School \|own of Maple Lane. \ , f 

•> , 
* Three years ago the Swirl Coordinating Council formulated the Cooperative Committee for 
Personnel Development reflecting the Cooperative's commitment to quality staff 'development 
programs. Tlje Council consists of three elected representatives from each of the six cooperatives; 
one of whjch is a regular classroom teacher. The chairmenship is rotated between representatives 
from special arid regular education. The Cooperative Committee is the authorized group for coor- 
dinating such coop-wide, activities as CSPD. jAe 1981-82 CSPD plan was developed usingjast 
year's plan as a basis. Meetings were conducted during which last year's plan was discussed, up- 
dated, and used as«a basis for projecting this year^ plan. 

Part U: . Assessment. Describe the needs assessment process used to determine the training 
needs of each personnel group. Include the number of personnel assessfed and the percent assessed 
-from each .group. Summarize and report results including a list of personnel groups identified as 
needing inservice training, in priority order, and ^the content areas in which training is needed by 
each group. Include a timeline for the next planned needs asse^ment. 

The review of the 1980-81 plan resulted in the use of the following procedures for updating 
the needs assessment. (1) conduct interviews with the building principals, (2) a survey sampling 
30 percent of the regular classroom teachers, (3) use of futuristic protective techniques with spec- 
ial education teachers, and (4) analysis of the results from the State Special Education Program 
Review conducted .during October 1980. 

All procedures were implemented by the Cooperative Council with assistance from a task force 
consisting of ten educators from throughout the Swirl Cooperative. Consolidation of information 
revealed the following needs: v 

. Building Principals; (1) Need for increased awareness of the impact of Public Law 94-142 
On the role of the building principal.*(2) Need for continued expansion of teacher assistance teams, 
(3) Need for assistance to regular classroom teacher^ when accommodating exceptional chifdren 
in the classroom, (4) Need for knowledge of and ways to identify local resources for implementing 
d continuum of special services. 

Classroom Teachers: (1) Support for managing exceptional children, Jn the classroom. (2) 
Skills related to individualizing classroom instructional practices. (3) 'Knowledge abou^ behavior 
management skills. (4) Ways of solving probJems .reiaied to exceptional children at the building 
level. - ' 



Special Education Teachers; The following needs were^identified using a modified version of 
the Delph technique. (1) Increased skills for consulting with classroom teachers. (2), More eff^ec- 
tive'toorking relationships between special educators and regular educates, administrative and 
instructional personnel. (3) Increased skills/for managing parent-teacher relationships. 

Based on the .assessment, thB following three groups are targeted'for inservice training. (1) 
regular educators^ (2) special education j-esource teachers, and (3) both special and regular ad- 
ministrative personnel. 

i . ; ' 

Part HI: Personnel Development (a) Describe the personnel development plan that will be 
implemented including goals, target groups, objectives and provisions for training and incentives. 
(b) Describe procedures for' identifying resources, (c)' Describe procedures for reviewing pro- 
mising practices. ; * > 

Swirl's personnel development plan reflects the priorities identified during the ongoing needs 
assessment process described in Part II. * * * 

Goal One: The Cooperative, supported by interviews with the Cooperative's principals, is the 
continued expansion of teacher assistance teams throughout the coop. 

Goal Two. emerged from* analyzing reports of the state special education program monitoring 
(fall 1980), a sampling of regular education staff and a group process, using futuristic projection 
with the special education teachers. Goal two states that the Cooperative's intention is the pro- 
visiQn of training to at least 50 percent of the special education resource teachers so that they 
can successfully support and consult with regular classroom teachers managing exceptional chil- 
dren. % . , * 

Goat Three. . stipulates thaj both special and regular education administrators will become 
more aware of their new roles as a result of P.L. 94-142. For the purpose of this goal, "admini- 
strator" is any position having^a supervisor's responsibility regardless.of credential or formal job 
title. , x 1 

t 

, Coordinating activities* for reaching the three goa\s will be the responsibility of the Coopera- 
tive Council of Personnel Development. The Council identified the following objectives as relaied 
to personnel group and program goal. 

Target Group: Regular educators 

Goal One: To continue expansion of teacher assistance teams within the cooperative. 

Objectives. 1. To select a minimum of two additional buildings ir> each corporation 

interested in implementing teacher assj^tajice teams. * 
2. To identify team members* and prO>roe~training for them and their' 
i/espective staffs. * ! " , ' < ' 

m Target Group: Special education resource teachers " , 

Goal Two:. * * To increase the consultation skills of cooperative speciat educati$? ret 
, source teachers. , " * * 

Objectives: 1. To increase resource teacher's competencies as consultants to regular 

education classroom teachers. (Fifty percent.of the resource, teachers 
will be targeted for this objective.) 
2, To identify ateam of five resource* room teachers and two principals 
1 , who will have Vespprisibility for designing a training program for 

pebple affected by this goal. 



3. To provide resources (financial, material, and technical) to the teara 
so that they/may train affected personnel in Conjunction with out- 
side consultant services from the local university and/or community. 

Target Group: Special aod regular administratqrs 

M3oat-Threfe: To increase awareness of how P.L. 94-142 fc^as impacted the roles of 

both special and regular education administrators.. 

- Objectives: , 1. To identify at least ten special and regular education administrators 

.interested in exchanging information and creating a support network 
r to aid them in implementing the law. 

2. Jo provide^resources to the support network sp th^t they can con-' 
duct' monthly groups. , t f 

• \ / 

The objectives wMI be achieved by the following procedures;(a) by June 1981 the Cooperative 

Cbuhcil on personnel development will identify training personnel from existing teacher assistance 

teams to form a cadre. Cadre will receive training during June 7—14. / 

(b) Corporations and buildings interested in teacher assistance teams will be identified' by 
Council b^ June 1981. 7 ( 

(c) Building teacher assistance teams will be trained by Cadre during October 1981. 

(d) All -flew teacher assfsta nee 'teams will conduct at least one meeting by January 1982 and 
thereafter orS a regular schedule. 

*■ . 

(e) Design team of resource teacher^ identified by special ^ucation director and curriculum 
cjirector by July 1981. ~ ^ ' * > . • 

(f) Design team formulates training program by September 1, 1981. - 1 

• \ . ■ '/■ 

(g) Resource teachers are trained by January 1982. 

(h) Each resource teacher implements consultation activities by February 1982. 

Part IV: Evaluation: Describe procedures for evaluating the effectiveness of the local system 
of personnel development in meeting identified personnel development needs. [Note, thifc section 
asks for a description of evaluation procedures of the overall CSPD, as well as individual inservice 
C activitiesj . 

The Cooperative Council pi % Personnel Development will coordinate the evaluation of the 
personnel development plan. The evaluation effort will focus on procedures for evaluating the, 
specific goals/objectives identified in Section III. 

• - • 

The purposes for the evaluation are as follows: (1 ) To describe what took place in training the 
teacher assistance teams, resource teachers^and administrators. (2) To judge the effectiveness of 
„ the training that was provided to each group. (3) To improve the training activities oft an ongoing 
'basis and to make modifications in next year's plan. ' • ' Y 

v ^valuation information will be provided to: (X) School boards pnd superintendents of each 
-corporation in the cooperative [verbal reports and written summary] . (2)' The Cooperative Coun- 

* cil {verbal reports] . (3) The teacher assistance teams, resource teachers, and administrator^ in- , 
volved in the training [newsletter artiqle] . (4) The Department of Public Instruction [written 
summary] . 
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Procedures for tfjlecting evaluation information: 

1. Goal One/Teacher Assistance Teams (TAT) • . . . * 

* - 

~ a. Following each training workshop rpovided by the Cooperative Council or thje Cadre, 
small group debriefirjgs will be held with, the participants to gather information about their per-* 
ceptions o'f the activities, team, etc. * 

b. Records will be maintained of the number and type of requests/problems dealt with^ 
during the TAT meetings. • 

c. Throughout the year, at least two indepth interviews will be conducted {by Cooperative 
Council members] within each building that has a TAT in operation. The interviewees will be with 
staff on that building to determinetheir perceptions of the project. ' ^ v 

2.; Goal Two/Resource Teachers (RTs) . 

a. Following each consultation training workafiop provided for the RTs, small group -debrief - 
ings will be held wfth tjie participants to gather Re forma tion about their perceptions of the session. 

/ " - v 

b. Each resource teacher will maintain a record .of the number of consultative contacts mad^ 

with negular education personnel and the nature of those contacts. 

c. Several teachers with whom the RTs have consulted will be interviewed to gather informa- 
tion about the modfel. r ' ■ ' , 

~*" * * ■ 

"3. Goal Three/Administrators Support-Group 

• t 4 

a. Throughout the year a minimum k^f five interviews will be held yvith members of the 
sypport group to receive information about their perceptions of the support group activities and 
concept. * 

b. Agendas* for the monthly group meetings will be*collected and reviewed. 

c. At the conclusion of the year, each member will be given a summary questionnaire to 
'respond to the value of the group meetings. 

As was stated previously, ^Cooperative Courfcil members will be responsible for coordinating/ 
collecting th£ information, >eviewing it at their regular meetings, and developing the formats in 
which it" will be presented 'to each group. 

& ' - 

Part V. Dissemination. Describe activities to share information about the CSPD plan and its 
effectiveness both inside and outside of the planning district. - m , 

'4 

There are several dissemination strategies that will be employed to share information about 
the CSPD throughout the cooperative. They are described^beJow for each Goa) of the 1981 '-82 
CSPD: • ' . ' . 

1. Goal One/Teacher Assistance Teams (TATs) 

, a. At. monthly faculty meetings, a member of the TAT will report to the faculty a brief 
summary of the team's activities for the month. , 

. 9 • . \ ; \ \ 

b. Principals of the buildings with TATs will meet three times during the year to drscuss 
what their te^ms are doing. They will also^orm a panel to present the team concept during a 



a principal institute cfay sponsored by the coop and involving all six corporations. 

c. The newsletter in each corporation will be given an article to highlight thebctivities of 
the TATs in each corporation. ^ • 

d. Within each corporation, the TATs will share information about their activities during 

other inservice efforts (e.g. curriculum council meetings, parent training days). 

/ 

2. Goal Two/Resource Teachers (RTs) . . # 

" a. Resource teachers meet as a group three times a year. During those meetings a sum- 
mary of activities will be given by a representative of the group being trained in consulting skills. 

b. Representatives of the RT group will also present their consultative model at the prin- 
cipal's meeting in each cooperative held in the spring. 

/ - ' ' " 

c. The summaries written by 'the RTs (see Evaluation) will be sent to the director of 
special e^tjcation who will then compile the information to be presented at school board meetings 
across the cooperative. 

> 

3. Goal Three/AdministratOrs Support Group 

a. Each administrative group represenred (e.g. principals) supervisors, cUrectors of speciaf 
education, etc.) will provide a verbal report at their respective administrators meetings within 
their own corporation relative to the activities they are conducting each month. 

b. An article wilf4>e^written for the cooperative-newsletter identifying some of the sub- ' 
jects of discussion within the support group. 
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J TEAM YEAR END SUMMARY EVALUATION 
Position Titles _ . : ■ 



How were you chosen for participation on your team?-- [Check] 

Volunteered . Appointed with prior consent 

Nominated Appointed without prior consent 

Were you throughly briefed regarding the reasons for your participation on the team and the 
goals of the team before the first session in November? Yes No 

Part I 

1 . Howfar did your group progress toward its goal for these meetings? 

x li : — 

None' A little Halfway Much All the way 

Please comment: * 



2. To what extent did the members understand what they were trying to do? 

Nobody did : A few did Half did Most did AlT 

Please comment: s 

- f 

3. How well did they understand HOW they were trying to do this? 

Nobody did ~, A few did Half did Most did '■ AlT 

Please comment: 



4. To what extent was the group stynrned by lack of information? 

: : * 1j : u 

Badly stymied Half the time Not much 

Please comment: „ ' 



5. To what extent did the members seem to be interested in what the group was trying to do? 

* 

Nobody was A few were . . Half were Most were All 

Prease comment: 



6. Would you say that interest lagged or held up? 

Lagged badly at time Held up pretty well ■ Held up all the time 

Pleasd comment: 



7. To what extent were the members able to subordinate individual interests to the conffinon goal? 

- _fi r > 

Seldom ~ Half the time — Ail the time 



Please comment: 



8. , Would you say that the general atmosphere of the group was 



Hostile * , 




Half and Half 


Friendly- 




formal 


<3 


m Half and Half 


** Informal 


/ 



Competitive 
P.lease comment: 



Half and Half 



Cooperative 



9. How many»of the members participated in the discussions? 



Only a few 
Please comment: 



Less than half Half 



Most 



All 



10. Did contributions indicate that those who made them were listening carefully to what others 
in the group were saying? • ' ^ } 



A few of them did 
Please comment: 



Half of them did 



Most of them did 



11. Did contributions indicate that those who made them were tied to preconceived positions, or 
were they able to consider the matters under discussion with an open mindf 



"Most were tied to preconceived positions Half & Half J 
Please comment: 



Most were openminded 



\ 



12. What do you estimate are the odds that you and/or your team will follow through on the plans 
developed this winter and spring? x s 

~ [ 2 * 3 4 5 6 7 : " 

That we won't 75/25 60/40 t > 50/50 60/40 75/25 That we will 

Pleasecomment: 



13. In general HOW VALUABLE FOR YOU WERE THESE WORKSHOPS? Was it worfh th'e 
time effort? Did you receive ngw information, new understandings, new insights, or" new 
questions that you consider important, valuable, helpful? ± 



1 2 
Waste of time 

Please comment: 



^3 • 4. . 5 
Moderately valuable , 



Extremely valuable 
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ParfD ^ 

1. Describe whqt you believe to be the "process" used by the NIN/State team to assist your team 
in ift development efforts. Did ,th^ process contain elements of what you beHeve to be "best 
. practices" in inservice education? ;> 



2/ What kind .of help can you (as a person or as a team) offer others attempting similar efforts? 



3. What kind of continuing assistance do you feel your team will need to solve problems growing 
out of implementation of the«inservice plan? ,< j 



4. Please speculate: What effect will the work you have done in producing an inservice plan have 
' on your school district? ^ K 



5, Please add your final comments on the "experience": any surprises? jlv anxieties? any 
recommendations? any frustrations? any regrets? any Anything? 



* ■ 2{j 
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Instructional Sessions 



22. How are the The sessions were originally taught in four two-day meetings con- 
instructional ducted by the core training team. Planning teams from six to ten 
sessions school districts came to an off-site location for the sessions. The 
provided? sessions extended over a school year. 

» * % , 

White there are a variety of training options, the following should be 

a part of the delivery and should include: 

• i 

.* Sessions conducted^by more than one person to provide multiple 
perspectives 

4 .j Ample intervals between sessions to allow planning teams to inter- 

act with others back home for the collecting, sharing, and validating 
'of information ^ % 

" . . Removal of day to day pressures to provide a sense of renewal for 

* ' participarrtf 

. Opportunity^ for aprticipants to interact, generate and exchange 
ideas ' - 

. . Opportunity for building of relationships within and .between plan- 1 
^ing teams. 



L J 

v 

i * 



Sample Agenda and Learning Centers 



The following Workshop^gendas are provided to serve as examples of cor>tent and design. 
They are not to be strictly^ followed. Workshops are designed to address the contextual aspjec^s 
of the agency and specific stiuations. Also included are descriptions of Individualized Learning 
Centers for each of the instructional topjcs. These centers represent knottier instructional [strategy 
which can be incorporated Jnto the workshops, and enhance the team member's understanding 
of the^planning process. See reference section for more information. 0 
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PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT - WORKSHOP I 
Issue: Designing Action Plan for Problem Identification Process 
. * 4 1 November 20 - 22 

The primary goal of the workshop is to assist the representatives from each educational unit to collaboratively process the problem negotiation phase in designing a needs 
assessment. Bus goal will be achieved through ttie tJf velopcnent of 'three objectives* I. Orientation - (a) Exploration of the purpose and process involved in the Colorado/ 
National Inservice Network project, (b) Exploration of the roles and relationships between NIN/CDE/Cadre/LEH/IHE, (c) Exploration of expectations for local educational 
^umts as CO/NIN Pilot Projects. II. Problem Identification -(a) Each local educational unit will identify perceived* staff development problems within districts, (b) Each 
local, educational unit will prioritize and consolidate problem statements. III. Problem Verification/Action Ran r "~~ L " ~ * ~ J - - - • - »» — ~- 
to share preliminaj^ analysis, validate problems and invite community or system response. 



Each local educational unit will formulate an action plan 



TIME 



ACTIVITY 



PURPOSE 



OUTCOME 



MATERIAL 



PRESENTER/METHOD 



Thursday, 1 1/20/80 Welcome 
Main Lodge , Overview 
9:00am#:30/ 



1030/ 
1(J:45/* 

12:00 pm, 
01:20/- 

02:00/ 



04:00/ 



Introductions 

Coffee break 

Small group discussion 

Lunch J *-■ 

Problem Identification 

Work Session 



Closure 



.04:30 

Friday 11/21 /B0 
08:00 am/ 
08:30/ 



08:45/ 



^ Adjourn 

Coffee * . 
Overview ^ 
+ 

'Work Session 



Break (when needed) 
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To present ffie conceptual 
basis & rationale for CO/ 
NIN project & needs 
assessment 

To develop understating 
of roles & relationships 

Tq explore LEA expecta- 
tions/questions/answers 

To prevjew steps in prob- 
lem identification 
To identify a set of "per- 
sonnel development prob- 
lems" in each educational 
unit 

Tp review tasks of day/ 
hear from teams 



List of problems 
for each team 



Formative evalu- 
tion of workshop 



TO preview the tasks $ 
for day % \ h 

To focus on orjg or two* " / Formulate. a specific 
problems identifjed-then ^ "definition (statement(s) 
define problem(s) , of the problem) 



' Purpose Statement 
NIN Underlying 
Principles 



Marilyn/information presentation 
Penny & Tim/information 
presentation 



Marilyn/information presentation 
Workshop I Packet Cadre/team discussion 



Roles/relationships 
diagram 



Designing a Problem 
Focused Needs Assess- 
ment (Manual): 21-26 



9 Nancy & Cindi/mformation 
presentation 
Teams/small group 



Cindi/faciiitator 
Teams/discussion 

Gary /information presentation 
Teams/small group 
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TIME , 



ACTIVITY 



PURPOSE 



OUTCOME 



MATERIAL* 



PRESENTER/METHOD 



10:00 



12:00/ 

01 :30 pm 
< 

02 t :00/ 



Planning Simulation 



Lunch 



/ 



Problem Verification* 



Work Session 



04:00 

i 

04:30/ 

Saturday 11/22/80 
08:30 am/ 
09:00/ 

0&30/ 
11:30 



Closure, 



Adjourn • 

Coffee 
Overview 

Work Session 
Wrap-up 



To assist teams in taking 
an initial introspective j 
look at their distrfcts 

* To preview instructions 
for problem verification 
To generate an action 
pfan for validating the 
problem (back home) 
To review tasks of day/ 

* hear frorn^ teams/collect 
action plans . 



To preview the tasks 
for t,he day 
To revise action plans 
To hear from teams/ 
preview next steps for 
^/orkshop II 1/1Q-17 



Reimbursement 



sDiffusion Game, 



Penny & Tim/cadreAeams 



'An "Action Plan" 



Formative evaluation 
of workshop 



Completed action plans 
Formative evaluation 
of workshop 



Inservice Best Practices: 
Learnings of General 
Education, Harry Hutson 
Temporary Task Forces: 
A Humanistic^ Problem 
Solving Structure, 
Robert A. Luke, Jr. 



Cindi/information presentation 
Teams/small group 



Kris /facilitator 
Teams/discussion 



Kris/fnformation'presentation 

Teams/smallggroups group 
Al /facilitator 

S ' 

Teams/discussion 



Lynne 



s 12:30 



Adjourn 



PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT - WORKSHOP II 
Issue; Designing an Action Plan for Conducting Needs Assessment 
January 16-17 



The primary goal is to assist local units to collaboratively develop a needs assessment plan. This goal will be achieved through the accomplishment of three *bjectives £ L Analy 
sis t>f Problem Verification ^ (a) Review and analyze data collected through the problem verification action plan, (b) Analyze procedures used in data collection. II. Design 
of Needs Assessment - (a) Define needs assessment as a segment of the planning process, (b) Identify the elements of a needs assessment, (c) Identify strategies for needs 
assessment. III. Design an Action Ran for Needs Assessment - (a) Develop a local plan of action for needs assessment, including data collection strategies /instruments, time 
lines, resources and preliminary plans for data analysis. \ 





TIME 




ACTIVITY 


PURPOSE 


OUTCOME 


MATERIAL 


presenter/method]- 



Friday 1/16/81 
07 :30 a.m 
08:30 

09:00 



09:30 



11:00 



12:30 pm 
01 :30 . 

01:45 

4:15 



Breakfast 
Wetcorrfe 
Overview 
Presentation : 
Analysis of Problem 
Identification 

Work Session 



BreaJ^(when needed) 
Presentation: Needs 
Assessment 



Discussion 
Lunch 

Presentation 
Work Session 
Closure 



Review workshop agenda 
and goals 

Present method (s) for 
analysis of data collected 
& procedures used in 
problem identification 
Review and analyze col- * 
lected data & procedures 
Used in problem identifi- 
cation 

Define needs assessment 
as part of planning pro* ' 
cess, identify elements 
of NA; identify strategies 
of NA 

Clairfy ing material 
presented \ 

Preview & define after- 
noon tasks 
Develop needs assess* 
ment action plan 
Review days work/col* 
lect drafts of NA action 
plans 



Complete analysis 
grid 



Agenda 
Analysis grid 



Needs Assessment 
handouts; Action * 
• Plan Worksheet 



Draftt Action Plan 



Kris/large group 
JFitf^arge group 

Teams/small group 
Cadre, teams/small group 

Cadre teams/small group 

Gary/large group 
TeamsVsmall group 
Nancy /large group 



/ 
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TIME 



ACTIVITY 



PtfflgOSE 



OUTCOME 



MATERIAL 



PRESENTER/METHOD 



Saturday 1/17/81 

07:30 am Breakfast 



08:30 
08:45 



.12:30 pm 
01:30 



03:30 



04:30 pm 



ERIC 



Overview 
Work Session 



Break (when needed) 
Lunch 

Work Sessiojp 



Closure 



Adjourn 




' 4 <2i0 



\ 



Preview days activities 
Finalize NA action plans; 
select/design specific data 
gathering instruments 



Complete or continue to 
work on data collection 
instruments • 
Review outcomes of 
workshop 

Preview next steps 

Preview March workshop 

Evaluation of workshop 

File reimbursement claims 

Clbsiecj comments 



Final copy of action 
plan & draft of specific 
NA instruments 



A- 



Cindi/large group 
Teams/small group 



Teams/small group 



/ 

Nancy /large group 



Penny/large group 
Marilyn/large group 
Cadre/large group 
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— PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT - WORKSHOP III 

x Issua: Designing a Pomprehensive Action Plan for Staff Development 

March 12 -13 K . ; 

V ; 

The primary goal of this workshop is to assist local administrative units in developing a comprehensive staff development action plan to meet tfie unit's identified needs. The 
goal will be achieved through work toward four major objectives. I. Analyze results,of needs assessrffent - (a) Review and analyze the data collected thrpugh the needs assess 
merit, (b) Review and analyze the, procedures used during needs assessment. II. Design a comprehensive staff development program - (a) Define the concept of a comprehen 
' sive system for personnel development, (b) Identify and discuss guiding principles^for program design, (c). Identify and discuss key elements of staff development programs, 
(d) Identify a range of program designs and staff development delivery systems. 111. Develop an action plarYfor staff development - (a) Develop a specific action plan for a 
staff development Program to meej: thermit's identified need including identification of target groups, mdthods/intervention strategies, Resources, benefits and other planning 
considerations. IV. Review the proposal writing format. " . 



TIME 



ACTIVITY 



PURPOSE 



OUTCOME * 



MATERIAL 



PRESENTER/METHOD 



Thursday 3/12/81 h . 
08:30 am Welcome and 

V * Overview 



08:45 

09:00 

10:45 ■ 
11:30 ' 

'01:00 pm 



Presentation: 
Analysis of Needs 
Assessment 



Work Sessioo 



J Break 
Share 



Out 



Panel discussion: 
Program Design 



01 :30 



Braihstorming 
Activity 




2±2 



Review agenda and 
workshop objectives 

Present method(s) for analy- 
sis of data collected & pro- 
cedures used in needs 
assessment 



Needs assessment 
Analysis 



Questionnaire 



Review & analyze collected Cbnplete needs assess- 



data, procedures & 
other outcomes 



Share procedures and 
significant learnings from 
needs assessment 

Review the concept of a 
comprehensive system of 
personnel development; 
identify key elements of 
successful staff develop- 
ment programs; identify 
strategies for inservice 
delivery / 

Identification of plan- 
ning considerations 



ment analysis ques- 
tionnaire 



Examples of Staff De- 
velopment Delivery ' 
h Systems 

Contexts for Inservice 



Kris/large group 
Kris/large group 

^ Teams/small group 

\ 

Nancy /teams/large group 
Cindi/t earns/large group 



ampliation of ideas » 
generated (to be distri- 
buted later in worksn<|p 



Cindi/teamsflarge group 



•id 



TIME 



ACTIVITY 



PURPOSE 



OUTCOME 



MATERIAL 



PRESENTER/METHOD 



02:00 



02:15 



04:15 



Triday 3/1 3/81 
07:30 am 

, 08:30 

08:45 



12:00- 
01 :00 pm 

01:30 

02:45 
03:30 • 

04:00 
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Presentation: 
Development of 
Action, Plan 

Wcfrk Session 
^Closure 

i 

Breakfast 

Opening" 

Work Session 
« 

Break (when needed) 

Lunch , /> 

Presentation 
Proposal Writing 

Work Session 

Breal^ 



Presentation: 
Identification 
of Resources 



s Closur,e 




. Adjourn 



Overview of tasks for 
afternoon 



Begin development of 
action plans 



Review days's work; 
collect drafts" of 
action plans 



Drafts of action plan^ 



6 
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Preview day£ activities 

Receive feedback on 
action plan drafts; refine\ 
action plans 



Review proposaj format^ 
timeline, etc. 
Questions and answers-! 

Refine & finalize ' 
action plans 



ftnal copy of action plan 



Review sources for in- 
formation regarding model 
stan developmenkprograms^ 

Collect cLpies of action plan 

Re'view outcomes of workshop 

Preview next steps 

Preview April workshop v 
. Closing comments 
* Evaluation of workshop 

File reimbursementblaims •» 



Inservice Planning Guide Cindi/large group 

"""V » 

' f Teams/small group 
Gary /large group 



' Proposal format packefe 



SCAN brochure 
NIN Abstract Book 
Jft\N Resource Directory 
fLEA Project Abstracts 



Nancy /large <)roup 
Cadre/teams/smaH groups 



Cadre/large group 



Team/small groups 



Tim /large group 



Cindi/terge group 



"15 
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PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT - WORKSHOP rV 
Issue: Drafting a Proposal for a Comprel&nsive Staff Development Plan 

April 9/10 



The primary goallof this workshop is to assist each local administrative unit develop a comprehensive staff development plan which addresses identified needs This goal will 
be achieved thrq/jgh work toward four major objectives; I. Finalize local administrate units' staff development action plans. II. Review evaluation components of the 
plan - (a) Defiffe purpose(s) of evaluation, (b) Develop on-going, multifaceted evaluation to assist ir>the continued refinement of staff development programs. III. Review 
proposal writing format. IV. Reflect on progress of individual LEA planning teams. * , 



TIME 



ACTIVITY 



PURPOSE 



OUTCOME 



MATERIALS 



Thursday *W9/81 

07:30 am i Breakfast 



08:30 . 

i 

08:45 

> 

11:45 

12:00 
01:00 pm 

02:00 

02:30 
03:30 

4:00-5:30' 
6:00 



Welcome, 
Overview 

Work Session 

Break (When needed) 

Discussion 

> s 

Lunch * 
Work Session 

Evaluation design 
Work Sessions 

4 

'Break 

Team-onTeam 
Assistance (BYOB) 

Dinner 



Review agenda & objectives- 



Refine action plans 



Generate questions for 
team-on-team assistance 



-Pisfuss responses to ques- 
tions generated f#r team- 
on-team assistance 

Define purposes of eval- 
uation y 
present methods for de- 
sign of evaluation plan 



List of questions* 



Begin design of evalu- 
ation component 



Idea exchange 0 



. Agenda 
1 

Cards 



Evaluation concepts 
checklist 

Evaluation planning 
worksheet 



1 



PRESENTER/METHOD 



Gary /large group 



8> 



Cadre, tearns/small'group " 



4 



Cadre, teams/small group 



Cadre, teams/small group 

.< r . 

Tim & Penny/large group 
Cindi & Nancy/large group 

Cadre, teams/small group 



Nancy & Gary /large group 



- 9 1 >\ 
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TIME 



Friday 4/10/81 
07:30 am 
08:30 



09:00 • 



12:00 
01:00 pi 

02:30 



ACTIVITY 



Breakfast 
Opening 



03:00 



Work Session 
Lunch 

* r 

'Discussion: Group ' 
Process 



Closure 



^ Adjourn 



PURPOSE 



OUTCOME 



MATERIALS 



Review day's activities 
Briefly review proposal 
writing format 

Address specific concerns 
regarding proposal writing 
Finalize evaluation plans 



Completed action plan 

Completed draft of 
evaluation plan 



Introspective look at team 
development & future 
considerations 

. Collect final action plans 
& drafts of evaluation plans 
Review outcomesjof workshop 
Preview remaining steps/timelines 
Closing comments 
Evaluation of. workshop 
File reimbursement claims 



Proposal format 
Reader's evaluation 
worksheet 



' Group Leadership, 
Behavior worksheet & 
Euture Considerations 
handout 



Wor^shop'Evaluation 
Questionnaire 



PRESENTER/METHOD 



Cindy/large group 

Cadre, teams/small group 
Cadre, teams/small group 

Cadre, teams/small group 

Kris/large group 

Kris/large group 
Kris/large group % 
Kris/large group 
Cadre/large group 
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LEARNING CENTERS 
on 
Teaming 
Shared Decisionmaking 
Communication Skills 
Quality Practices 
Quality Practices in Personnel Development 
Perspectives about Delivering Inservice Training 
Evaluation Professional Development Activities 
The Networking Perspectives 



i 

Prepared by 
Indiana CSPD Staff 

/ 



National Inservice Network 
Indiana University 
2853 East Tenth Street 
Bloomington; Indiana 47405 



comptete copies and more information contact Indiana CSPD 

• . " 1 - 
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LEARNING CENTER: RESOURCE CARD 



TOPIC: 
CONTENT: 



RESOURCES: 



Center 



Teaming (1) 

This topic includes Information related to the development, function and 
management of group decisiorjmakifig units may they be teams, ad hoc tasks, 
advisory groups or building based staff development teams. 
The^following^hart shows the available activities and resources. 



Description 



Title 



Number 



Reading 



Magazine articles, parts of 
books and documents 



Break down classroom walls: 
Establishing building based teams 



1.11 



Instructional support teams: 
their initiation in local school * 
buildings 1.12 

Staff support teams: critical 

variables 1.13 



Temporary task forces: A 
humanistic problem solving 
structure 



1.14 



Self Instruction 



Games 



Problem Solving 



Products 



A cassette tape and written 
script 

A simulation of experi^ice 
the processes of a building 
based staff development team. 
A minimum of 3 people are 
needed 

* « 

'A packet that requires you to 
solve problems related to 
team operation 1 

Materials that illustrate both 
different kinds of t§ams and 
factdrs influencing team op- 
eration 



The Five Cycles of Team 
Operation 

Simulation: A Building Per- 
pective . 



Teaming Problem Solving 



1.31 



'1.41 

Appendix A: Models of Teams 1.51 
The Assistable Team Inservice 
Model succeeds in Wake County, 
North Carolina . 1.52 

Wjiat is necessary for successful 

team operation? „ 1.53 

How do you buijd a school based * 
staff support team? 4 # 1 .54 

Why build a school based staff 
Support team?- 1.55 



Discussion 



Please sign up at-the center giving your name, with whom you want to talk, 
and the time you want to talk. 
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TOPIC: 
CONTENT: 



RESOURCES: 



LEARNING CENTER: RESOURCE CARD 

Shared Decisionmaking (2) / 
Shared Decisionmaking is a series of skills for assisting groups and individuals 
as they identify, select, and complete some desired action. Shared decision- 
making skills are applicable to situations requiring cooperative actions such 
as designing and implementing building based staff development programs. 
The following chart shows the available activities and resources. 



Center 



Reading 



Description 



Title 



Magazine articles, parts of 
books, and documents 



Major concepts of SDM 
Shared decisionmaking 
A casd example 



Number 



2.141 
2.142 
2.143 



Self Instruction 



A cassette tape and written 
script 



The Consultant's Tools: 
Shared Decision Making- 



2.24 



Games 



A game for two people 



TIC-TAC-TOE 



2.31 



Problem Solving 



A packet that requires you 
to solv^ problems related to 
using shared decisionmaking 



Shared Decision Making: 
Problem Solving 



2.41 



Products 



Materials illustrating how 
shared decisionmaking is 
used by people 



A case example 2.541 
Formation of action plans 2.544 
Developing a problem statement * 2.545 



Introduction to shared 
c decisionmaking 



Brainstorming 



x 2.546 
2.548 



Discussion 



Please sign up at the center giv ing your name, with whom you want to talk, 
and the time you want to talk. . 
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TOPIC: 
CONTENT: 



LEARNING CENTERS: RESOURCE CARD 
Communication Skills (3) ' % 

Seven communication skills are discussed and presented. They are attentive 
listening, paraphrasing, using exploratory^responses, perception checking, 
behavior descriptions, descriptions of feelings, and ^messages. 



RESOURCES: The following chart shows the available activities and resources. 



Center 



Description 



Title 



Number 



Reading 



Self Instruction 

Games v 
Problem Solving 

Products 



Magazine articles, parts of 
books, and documents 



A cassette tape and written 
script 

A game for 2 to 4 people 

A packetfhat requires you 
to solve problems related to 
communication skills 

Materials illustrating the use 
of communication skills 



Attentive listening 

People who read people 

Conversational politics 

How to use a skill like paraphrasing 

Exploratory Response 

Perception check 

Behavior description 

Description of feelings 

I -message 

Being a facilitator of staff 
connmunicatiorr 
•Synergy and consensus-seeking 

Communication: Everybody'* 
Saying It 

Communication Disco 
Problem Solving 



The fishbowl design for discussion 
I choose- you because . . . 
Learning about behavior styles 
The Communications Prof ile 
Personal Goals— Improving Skills 
in Fact-to-face Communication 
Paraphrase-A Basic Communica- 
tion Skill for Improving Interper- 
sonal Relationships ' 
Perception Check-A Basic'Com- 
municatidn SRiTITorH'mprovTng ~~" 
Interpersonal Relationships 
Behavior Description-A Basic 
Communication Skill for Improv- 
ing Interpersonal Relationships 
Description of Feelings— A- Basic 
Communication Skill for Improv- 
ing Interpersonal Relationships 
Freeing & Binding Responses 
Opener/Closers 



3.111 
3.112 
3.114 
3.123 
3.131 
3.142 
3.151 
3.161 
3 J 71 

3.173 
3.174 



3.21 
3.31 



3.41 



3.421 
3.522 
3.551 
3.552 

3.553 



3.555 



3.556 



3.557 



3.558 
6.559 
3.560 



Discussion 



Please sign up at the center^iving your name, with whom you want to talk, 
and the time you want to. talk. 
\ i : l. 




TOPIC: 
CONTENT:' * 

RESOURCES: 



( 



• LEARNING CENTER: RESOURCE CARD 



Quality Assessment Practices (4) 
The materials- and activities describe principles related to and methods for 
meeting the minimum criteria.of a quality needs assessment. _ 
The following chart shows the available activities and resoif ces. 



' Center 



Description ' ' 



Title 



Number 



Reading 



Magazjne articles, parts of 
books, and documents 



Eric Exceptional Child 
Education Report 

Th/ place of values in 
needs assessment 

The identification of inservice 
training needs of educators 
wdHcilig with handicapped . 
-cmldren 

The process of needs assessment 

Analyzing models of needs 
assessment 

Designing a problem-focused 
needs assessment 



4.12 
4.13 
* 

4.14 
4.15 

4.16 

4,17 



- Self Instruction 



"Games 



ProbJem Solving 



Products. 



A cassette tape and writter) 
script 

A game for 1 to "4 people •> 
during which you will iden- 
tify needs assessment prac- 
tices 

A packet that requires you^ 

>lve problems about. 
rNee&$ assessment practices 

^^Illustrating effec- 
tive needs assessment techni- 
ques ( 



The State of the Arts of Needs 
Assessment in Education * ■ 4.21 

Trekking Away 4.31 



Assessment: Problem Solving 4,41 

The nominal group process 4,51 

Increasing validity through 

decisioning techniques 4.52 

Force Field Analysis 4.53 

Quaker Meeting 4.54 

Interviewing— caveats & suggestions 4.55 



Discussion 



Please sign up at the center giving your name, with whom you want to talk, 
and tKe time : you want to talk. 
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LEARNING CENTER: feoURCE CARD 
TOPIC: * Quality Practices personnel Development (5) 

CONTENT: Materials' and activittes-ftresent and describe principles and methods for dfe- 

■ signing and implementing personnel development programs. Ideas for effec- 
tive staff training are intluded as well as those for building based efforts. , 
RESOURCES: ' . The following chart shows the available activities and resources. 



Center 



Reading 



'Self Instruction 



Games 

Problem Solving 
Product 



Description 



Title 



Number 



Magazine articles^ parts of. 
books, and docui\ents 



A tape and script about 
quality practices identified 
by the N IN Quality Prac-y 
f ices in Inservice Education 
task force / 

A game for 1 to 4 peop le 
during which you will identify' 
quality practices for personnel 
development 

A packet that requires you to 
solve problems about develop- 
iog effective practices for per- 
sonnel development 

Materials illustrating person- 
nel development practices 



Staff development in*your 
organization 

Quality practices task force 
final report 

Inservice Best Practices: The 
Learnings of General Education 

Qualfty Practices of Personnel 
Development _ * 



Blasting Off Your Problems 



Personal Developmept: Prob- 
lem Solving 



.The configuration of a CSPD ~f 
in an Indiana cooperative 

1980-81 CSPD abstracts 

Inservice Planning ||uide 

How to operate an inservice 
activity 



5.11 
5.12 
5.13 

/ 

5.21 



5.31 



5.41 



5.51 
5.52 
5.53 

5.54 



f 



^\lPlehse sign up at the-.center. giving. your name, with whom you _want_ta talk, 
and the time you want to talk. 



Discussion 
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TOPIC: 
CONTENT: 



RESOURCES: 



LEARNING CENTER; RESOURCE .CARD 
Perspectives About Delivering Inservice Training>(6) 

Materials and activities describe two viewpoints about how inservice training 
Should be designed and implemented; the linking agent, : perspective and the 
organizational development perspective. Included in the materials are examples 
of public school training programs reflecting each or both viewgoirtts. 
The following chart show the available activities and resources. 



Center 



Description 



Title 



Number 



Reading 



Magazine articles, parts of 
•books, and documents 



Personnel development section of 

the Indiana CSPD Plan 6.1 1 

<r 

Strategies and tools for facilitating/ 
^ system, cjfenge ' 6.12 

Team functioning and staffdevtel* 
opment: A role release approach 
v to providing integrated educational 

services for severely handicapped 
" students j . 6.13 

A statewide inservice network for 
special education paraprofessional 
training— The Kansas Fflfcilitator 
Model . ; 6.14 



\ 



Opportunities for Schools of Edu* 
cation to Foster Practitioner In- ; 
volvement^p the Improvement of 
Teaching 6.15 



The School Principal: Recommen- 
dations for Effective Leadership 6.16 



Individualizing Staff Development 
in Rural School Districts 



6.17 



J 



) 

Self Instruction 
Games W 



A cassette tape and written 
script 

t 

A game for 1 to*4 people : 
during which you: (1) -identify 
principles of the linking agent, 
& organizational development 
perspectives (1) apply the prin- 
ciples to' your local efforts 



Extension Serves the Handicagped 
The Cooperative Extension Project 

for the Handicapped 6.18 

Perspectives About Delivering In- 
service Training 6.21 

Inservice Baseball _ 6.31 
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Center 



Description 



Title 



Nu 



umber 



Problerff Solving > A packet of probrems that re- 
O quire you to deuelop solutions* 
„ * , Problems are tho|se related to^ 
deliveVing inservice trai^jhg. 



Products 



Examples of inservice trairtipg 
activities influenced by either 
or both ofthe perspetctives; 
linking agejits & organizational 
development 



) 



Perspective About Delivering In- 
service training: PfoblenrT^olviag 6.31 



i 



Elk Grove ,Publjc S\ho6li, 
Project Loft* 
Project Trek 
Project Loft \ 
Inservice/Staff Development 



6.51 
6.52 
6.53 
6.54 



Organizational Norm$Opinionnaire6.55 

) 

Where It's Happening Staff Devel- 
opment, Program Meets Changing 
Needs 



Creating Classroom Options 

The Concept o^f an Integrated In- 
structional Support System 
(Salina, Kansas, Model) 



6.56 
6.57 

6.58 



The Self-Directing Professional 6.59 



Discussion Please sigrTup at the center giving your name, with whom you want to talk, 

v *and the time you want to talk. 
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LEARNING CENTER: RESOURCE CARD. 



TOPIC: 
CONTENT\ 



RESOURCES: 



Evaluating ProfessionahDevelopment Activities (7) 
The materials and activities-describe principles related to an methods for 
evaluating programs and activities like those related to Professional Devel- 
opment. 

The following chart shows the available activities and resources. 



Center * 



Description 



Title 



Number 



Confronting mundfine realities 
when evaluating staff develop- 1 
ment programs 



Reading 



Magazine articles, parts of 
4 books, and documents 



Self Instruction 
Problem Solving 

-Products 



A cassette tape.and written 
script 

A packe#that requires you 
to solve problems related to 
evaluating professional de- 
velopment activities 

Materials that illustrate 
■principles and methods for 
evaluating programs or 
activities 



* 5 



7.12 



Program evaluation, particularly 

responsive evaluation 7.13 

Intensive interviewing 7.14 

J t . 

Transient observations and 

document analysis 7.1 5 

A users guide to the evaluation 

of inservice education 7.1 6 

Eyaluating CSPD Activities f * 7.21 

Assessment Problem Solving 7.41 



New Jersey Mainstream Inservice 1 
Project; Final Report 7.51 

The "Key Respondent" Method:., 
How we kickefd the questionnaire 
habit' m 7.52 



Evaluation report summary 

National Inservice Network in 
ndiana . 

Learning Unlimited 

*\£he Judicial Process as a Form 
'of Program Evaluation 



7.53 

7.55 
7.56 



Discussion 



Staff are available for indivtoual consultation; focus is on evaluating profes- 
sional development activities. 



9 
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LEARNING CENTER: RESOuk,CEK CARD 
The Networking Perspective (8) " 

Materials and activities present and describe a set of strategies useful for both 
disseminating information jteout professional development and for thinking 
about change processes./Xollectively the strategies are 'referred to as Net* 
working. — I 

The following chart shows the available activities and resources. 



TOPIC: 
CONTENT: 



RESOURCES: 



Center 



Description 



Title 



Number 



Reading 



Self Instruction 



Magazine articles, parts of 
books; and documents 



A cassette tape and written 
script 



Networking thfe vision * 8.12 

The question for "free order" 8.13 

From the grapevine/networks 8.14 

Working women find support in 

not-so-old girls' network 8.1 5 

The Networking Perspective 8.21 



Game 



Problem Solving 



Products 



A game for 1 to 4 people * 
during which you: (1) iden- 
tify elements of networking 
(2) apply networking con- 
cepts when disseminating 
information or designing 
change strategies ' 

A packet that requires you 
solve problems about: (1) 
disseminating information- 
-about professional develop- 
ment (2) designing change 
strategies 

Materials illustrating the use 
of the networking perspective 



The Black Network 



8.31 



The Networking Perspective: 
Problem Solving 



Networking model for inservice 
training relative to thcconcepts 
of Public Law 94-142 
Task schedute 
Network components 



8.41 



8.51 
8.52 
8.53 



oesiioircrrc 

How Other Networks Started " 8.55 
Case Histories « Comparative 
Analysis of Networks for im- 
proving Elementary & Secondary 

Education 8.56 

Center on Technology & Society 8.57 



Discussion 



Please sign up at the center giving your name, with whom you want to talk, 
and the time you want "to talk. 
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Implementation and Maintenance 



14, What k needed to m The primary agency must continue to support : 

Jmpkment and * . opportunities for participants to share and disseminate information 
maintain the * . on-site support, consultation and technical assistance. 
pl an ? In addition, participating local teams must adhere to and be responsible 

for: \ 

adaptive implementation 

continuous identification and building of local resources 
> . dissemination of sother similar* agencies . * 

« . 'reporting of plan results including accomplishments and impact 

ILLUSTRATION 

The Indiana SEAJs supporting the Indiana Peer Dissemination Network. 
The Network, made up of the state core team afid all training partici- 
pants, gathers two-three times a year to share ideas and informat&n. 
\ Network members trade consultation and resources. One team put on 
workshop for 65 of its school corporation staff. The team used network 
members from two other local teams as trainers. , 
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.CONTINUATION: PROGRAM REVIEW 
(Example) 



- k 



Prepared by 
NIN/Colorado Staff 



f 



National Inservice Network 
Indiana University 
2853 East Tenth Street 
* Bloomington, Indiana 47405 



( 

i 
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CONTINUATION: A PROGRAM REVIEW 

Kr\ order for local NIN projects to receive financial and technical assistance beyond the first 
year of implementation, a progress report specifying project activities and a continuation proposal 
specifically outlining the future direction of the program must be submitted to the Coordinator 
of Inservice, Speqial Education Services Unit, Colorado Departm.ent of .Education. We view the 
reporting-requirements as providing a more formal opportunity for districts to analyze and re- 
evaluate the progress and future direction of their staff development program. 

. • The purpose of the report and continuation proposal forms are: 

» ■ 

To Monitor the proper use of funds in accordance with federal and state guidelines and 
to monitor the intents and goals of the accepted proposals. 

To meet the SEA/NIN need for an information management system to be better able to 
retrieve and disseminate information regarding program implementation and to be better* 
afcletq provide assistance to Yfear I (A), Year II (B), and future districts. 

o provide a stimulus and format forlocal districts to collect information to assist them 
in decisionmaking and program management. 

To provide a stimulus and format for local districts to reevaluate the future direction of 
thejr>inservice program and make necessary changes to guarantee its success. 



>* ■ . 
Continuation Agreement Application 4 

for* * 

SEA/National Inservice Network ^ 



V 



Name'of District: 
Address: 

Task.Force: 

Chairman 

Members 



In order to guarantee r your continued participation as a SEA/Nin local project, it is necessary to 
complete the followirig phase of the agreement process. 
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Phase I Descriptive Review 

The continued commitment from the SEA to local districts for project participation involves an 
exploration of both the LEA commitment and the LEA project process. Criteria to be included 
in this descriptive review are as follows: 

1. LEA review of the selection criteria and process with the original decisionmakers. 

2. Listing of indicators for LEA renewed commitment. 

3. Exploration of the results of project participation., - 

4. Justification of any changes in process and proposal. 
Phase II Progress Report 

Completion of three sections in report: 

1. Activity /Accomplishment Grid. 

2. Program Component Narrative. 

3. Budget Report. « 
Phase HI Continuation^ Proposal 

.Completion of the proposal continuation form for local NIN projects."* 
Phase IV SEA/LEA Agreement Negotiation 

Upon completion of phases l # ll # and III', the LEA wll schedule an appointment with the SEA to 
negotiate ^nd finalize the continuation agreement. 

The forms included in this packet are divided ;nto two areas: 

1 . Progress Report 
Section I 

A listing of program activities, accomplishments and procedures to be completed by Novem- 
ber 1. This section will need revising and updating prior to May 1 and will be "submitted by 
May 15 as one evaluation component of'the NIN project. 
Section 1 1 

A narrative of short, open-ended questions concerning^major program components. This 
section (one composite per district) will be submitted by May 15 as one evaluation component 
of the NIN project. • * 

Section III 

A budget report, following the same format as the proposed budget sheet, to be submitted 
by May 15 as one evaluation component of the NIN project. 

2. Continuation Proposal • . v ^ * . - 

A proposal continuation format for local NIN projects wishing to receive financial and technic 
cal assistance beyond the first year of implementation. This section must accompany evalua- 
tion components I, II and III and be submitteckby May 15. ^ r 

* * 
Odds and Ends; 

* 1. # Select* an4rtaividual reporter .who is disciplined enough to carry.out the task. 
2. Section t\ of Progress Report could be shired with all members of the*1ocal NIN planning 
task force . . . providing for multiple perspectives as well as an opportunity for reviewing 
and discussing both the progress and direction of staff development systems. - * 
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PROGRESS REPORT - SECTION 1 - EXAMPLE 



* Evaluation 



Involvement 







Current 






Goals/ 


Actio n 




Needs 4 


Objectives 


Plan 


Documentat 


Planning 


Overall 


Formation 


.Minutes of 


& deci- 


system 


& opera-* 


meetings 


sion on 


manage- 


tion of 4 


.Question- 


building 




building 


naire 9t 


level 




level 


end of 


programs, 




« teams 


year * 


Commun- 


Objec- 


1 day 


.Evaluation- 


icafion& 


tive 2- 


vyorkshop 


of work- 


decision 


Improved 


training 


shop 


makina 


commun- 


bldg teams 


.Use of 




ication 


w/outside 


workshops 






consultant 


skills in 








team 








meetings 


Events, 


^•Objec- 


District- 


.Copies of 


etc, m 


tive 2- 


wide 


newsletter 


staff 


1 mproved 


newsletter 


. Log of re-| 


develop- 


commun- 


on t 


sponses to 


ment 


ication 


inservice 


newsletter 
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* 



Participant Number of 

Roles Participants Time Line 



Costs ♦ 




Reg. Ed. 

teachers 

Spec. Ed. 

teachers 

AdmipT- 

strators 

Same as 
above 



All staff 
School Bd. 
P.T.O. 



6 
6 
4 



6 
6 



Septetab/er 
29 and. 
on-goir 



300 travel exp. 
360 substit. 
660.00 



50.00 

printing 

materials 
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PROGRESS REPORT - SECTION 1 - ACTIVITY/ACCOMPLISHMENT GRID 



Needs 



Goals/ 
Objectives 



Current 

Action 

Plan 5 



Evaluation 



Documentation / Analysis / Change 



Iriyolvement 



Roles of ^—^Mumber of 

Participant Participants Time Line 



Costs 



. 4 
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Progress Report — Section 1 — Grid Instructions 

The Activity/Accomplishment Grid will be used for two purposes by LEAs invoked in SEA/NIN 
pilot projects: 

1. To. provide an overview of project- procedures and ongoing data compilation throughout 
the year. 

. ; . project proposal projections will be completed on grid prior to on-site visits by SEA/ 
NIN representatives 

, . . grid information will be kept "continuously current" (as opposed to year end recon- 
' . struction) to facilitate LEA updating^ information. „ ] 

2. To provide the summative format for reporting requirements, Section 1, Progress Report. 
Topical Descriptions for Grid Columns: 

1. Needs: needs identified during the assessment process 

2. Goals/Objectives: specified project outcomes which guide tjpe direction for the project 

3. ^Current Action Plan: step-by-step procedures to be- used to carry out the'project 

4. Evaluation: documented evidence that the evaluation was tctnducted; analysis of the 

• * % * 

evidence; and anticipated changes resulting from the analysis I* 

5. Involvement: roles and total number of individuals to participate in the project 

6. Time Line: specific time when activities occurred , ». * 

7. Costs: specific expenses incurred under each activity. ^ 

Progress Report — Section II '— Program Component Narrative * 

J* 4 

1, Describe the status of your staff development organizational structure. -Is it in efface?, -Who 
" is involved?, -What are its functions?, -^Nqw is it working? * , 

• • • 

2. Describe the results of your staff development activUies/accomplishojents. —Are objectives 
being met?, -Do people 'feel better?, -Have specific skills been learned?, -Are they being 
used?, -etc. ' • « 



^ 3. Describe the impact or effects that your staff development system has had thus far on: your \ 

school system in general, -instructional programs, -the relationship betweqn special educa- 
tion and regular education, —the improvement of services to nandicapped students, especially 
those in regular classrooms, -the major goals of the proposal. 



4. What do you feel-have been the major successes) of your sta ff develop ment system? 



-^Sr^^Vhat^arec 



are or have b^en some of the major or big problems (if any)? 



x 



V 



er|c • ' 23a . " 4 V. . •*»' • 



6. What changes or adaptations have you need to make so far and, why? -What changes of 
adaptations do you foresee having to make and, why? 



7. What are some major learnings as result of your efforts? * 



■/ 



/. 



8. " Briefly describe your "next steps" and things with which we might be able to assist. 




;9. Describe any dissemination procedures for a unique aspect of the inservice mode, in that it 

\ supports over all SEA and fSLIN objecting. p t 



- o 
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peel free to append any information you feel would be appropriate, e.g. copies of newsletters, 
minutes of meetings, workshop-agendas, evaluation summaries, etc. . 

• •• c 
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Section IV — Continuation Proposal Writing .Format For 
SEA/National Inservice Network Pilot Projects 

In order for local Nlltf projects to continue to receive financial and technical assistance beyond the' 
first year of implementation a proposal must be submitted to the Coordinator of Inservice, Specia^ 
Education Services Unit, State Department of Education by — L : = . 



The following guide provides a format for writing continuation proposals. 



Abstract 



Introduction 



Process Narrative 



Provide a brief updated overview ^of the program in ^ion-technical language/ 
including. any major changes in the design or implementation of the program. , 

Provide, a brief description of any major changes in school district(s) or ad- 
ministrative unit (e.g. demographics, district goals', etc.) which are r.eleyaAt 
to the project.' - * 

Provide a descriptK^of any significant changes' in the composition of the 
planning team, planning procedures and organization. 

Assessment Provide a description of the procedjjre(s) used to*identify the needs to whjch 

the inservice plan w)fl respond (if changed from previous procedure): list, 
any newly fdentified needs; and include the assessment instrument(s) used.. 
These needs will be listed on report grid, column 1. 

Objectives Provide a description of any changes in th£ inservice programs expected out- 

cpmes; list objectives differentiating between old, and new. (Repoft grid/ 
column 2). - . 

Action Plan Provide a description of any changes in how the programs objectives will-be 

/achieved and any changes in the overall program, i.e. who, what, when, where, 
how,£nd with whom (Report grid, column 3). ■ 

Evaluation Provide a descriptive analysis of project goals, objectives and current practices,' 

including quantitative and qualif icative indicators and develop procedural 
. _ changes (s6e grid column 4). 

* \/ , < ' 

Dissemination Provide explanation of dissemination avenues for project products or learn- 
f - ings. 

4 ' 

Budget Provide a thorough explanation of budget items artcLp^pjected costs (see 

/ attached grid, column 6). < . I 
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"THE NETWORKING PERSPECTIVE 
PROBLEM SOLVING 
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Please use scrap paper when solving problems 
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PROBLEM 1 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS ILLUSTRATE J^E NETWORKING PER- 
SPECTIVE? 

1. "^ews from the gcgpevine has it that Martha will be promoted to head teacher." 

2. "Our faculty consists basically of three clans with independent leaders and three loners. 
That's why our principal must be such a goodjiegotiator." 

3. "When studying schools, the organizational chart is the best cue to explafin what is 
happening." 

4. * "The formal authority certainly* resides with our principal, but she cannot do much * 

' without consulting with department chairpersons who guard their power Jike robber 
barons." 
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Numbers one, two, and four. 
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PROBLEM 2 

a. 



WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING CHANGE STRATEGIES WOULD BE t&ED BY A CHANGE 
AGENT WHO IS INFLUENCED BY THE NETWORKING PERSPECTIVE? * * . 

1. " Most change strategies wduld be aimed at clearly defining job roles of people in formal 

authority. /» , 

2. Create opportunities for people to work together, share information, and exchange 
.resources'. 

3. Form groups that involve non-hierarchical relationships and collaborative efforts when 
- "the tirfe is right." . • 

4. Create mechanisms that allow people to be in touch with others for specif tajjurposes. 

5. Increase the organization's capacity to positively toward subordinates. 

6. Increase the leader's ability to issue commands. 4 % ( 
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PROBLEM 3 



c c icr T E" f\\ IRRPMT nH»AM I/A TIOI M jWWeH--YeU-&EWONG-K LSUCH AS A CHURC H 
SOCIAL CLUB OR SCHOOL FACULTY. AFTER IDENTIFYING THE Tor^AT^ZATTONt- 
DESCRIBE AND ANALYZE IT USING A NETWORKING PERSPECTIVE. SHARE YOUR 
DESCRIPTION WITH A FELLOW PARTICIPANT OR THE SESSION FACILITATOR. \ 
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ANSWER >KEY 



Descriptions should include the foll&wing: 



Statements about the cause and effect relationships, i.e., tight and/or loose coupling. 
Statements about how people are connected witheach other. " * 1 

•i " 

Statements about leadership styles of leaders and sub-group leaders. 
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PROBLEM 4 



IDENTIFY ONE SUCCESSFUL CSPD ACTIVITY IMPLEMENTED BY YOUR LOCAL 
PLANNING DISTRICT , SUCH AS? THE START—UP OF BUILDING-BASED TEAMS. 
-DESIGN — A — DiSSEMINAViOw _ PLAN - " USING - ' A -NETWORK+NG-- "PERSPECTIVE.- SHAR-E- 
YOUR OUTLINE WITH M FELLOW PARTICIPANT OR THE SESSION FACILITATOR. 
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ANSWER KEY 



Outlines should reflect the followjng points: 
~~'~r~ r ~tfesignincr processes rathBrtharrthe-creatfon-of-product^^ 



using and supplementing existing connections between people rather than creatjng 

all new channels of communications i 

♦ 

delivering multiple kinds of messages ^ 

considering the nature of the cause and effect relatiohships within the nejwopk(s) [loose- 
tight coupling] # t * ^ • t 

messages targeted,, at both formal-appointed leaders, and informal-sub-group -leaders 
identifying people who are responsible for managing the synthetic network. 
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15. How is the 
model 
evaluated? 



^ Model Evaluation 

Evaluation is based on the concerns and issues of relevant audtences 
such as the participants, state education agency and staff. The focus is 
on participant evaluation of the planning prdbess and plan implemen- 
tation. During and after planning sessions participants provide evalua- 
tion data both on 'the'iraining content and process. A variety of evalu- 
ation methods are modeled by the tfainers including group interviews 
and pre- and post session rating scales. Results are provided to the par- 
ticipants on a regular basis. ' Products such as team action plans, needs 
assessment data and th$ plan itself are outcome measures which can 
be used to judge thq effectiveness of the planning sessions. While some 
monitoring of plan implementatkm is conducted by the core team, 
the focus is on user evaluation as a management tool. 
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DESIGN 



The evaluation design outlined here follows a responsive naturalistic nhodef based on the work 
of Stake (1975) and Cuba and. Lincoln (1981)." Responsive evaluation is generally distinguished 
by extensive descriptive material, focus on program activity rather than solely on program intent, 
and an adptable and emergent design, but most particularly organiz ation around the issues and 
concerns .of stakeholding audiences taking into Iccfojunt the plu ra I iitiF^alue" positions they are" 
likelyto'hold. ^ 

Though there are many alternative approaches to evaluation, a responsive model may be most 
applicable for a variety of reasons; • 

1. ft comprehensive staff development program cannot always be easily evaluated across a 
single set of cr^raf! There will be multiple audiences and a variety of stakeholders in this pro- 
ject as it cojjtfnues to develop. A responsive evaluation model provides an opportunity to surface 
their divere concerns angj. issues and access multiple impacts of the NIN project within this cord 
plex conttort. It also allows us to 'take explicit account of value differences among audiences. 



2. A responsive mode is sensitive to shifts in project activities tfiat occur as a result of feed- 
back from the target audienfces. , Though many specific program 'intents and outcomes qan be 
specified in 'advance and built into an evaluation design, our previous experience has been that 
unanticipated outcomes may represent some of the t more important program impacts. Though 
major goals and intents remain fairly constant, you can, expect some strategic and tactical shifts 
in activities as implementatioh continues. A responsive evaluation design with an%iphasison 
formative as Well as summative evaluation is best suited to an emergent type of program. 

3. The impact of program activities is heavily dependent, on the context within which the 
activities occur. Experience to date substantiates the importance of a wide variety of factors 
external to* such programs (communication channels within the agency), influence both strategies N 
and tactics employed and outcomes. A responsive, naturalistic evaluation model can relate to these 
factorsjn a meaningful-way. * . 

* Within. the responsive mode, criteria of both merit and worth are used in the evaluation de- 
sign, .Lincoln and.Guba (1981) distinguish between merit and worth in the following way: merit 
is thfe implicit, inherent value of an entity while worth is its value in an application or use situation. s 
Judgments of merit use invariable criteria or standards over tjme. Worth, on the other hand, cannot 
^established once and for at1 but must be reevaluated at the time of each application. 

Formative and summative evaluation questions are posed across both the merit and worth 
dimensions,\ielding four perspectives in the evaluation design. — 

Since the design itself is emergent, the complete set of evaluation activities cannot be described 
in detail here; however, the procedural steps in the emergent design can be identified: 

1 . Identifying concerns and issues of the stakeholding audiences including all groups (both 
formal and informal) "who have some stake in the program. Stakeholders include such groups as 
SEA, district administrators, building administrators, teachers, etc. Not all, of these audiences 
have equal priority. A concern is a matter of interest to one or more parties about which they 
feel threatened or in which they have^an interest (including claims). An issue is any statement 
>about which reasonable persons could disagree. Any concern or issue of a stakeholding audience 
is legitimate focus on evaluation including projectec^outcomes, objectives, products, and other 
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activities traditionally included in an evaluation. Additionally descriptors, or descriptive statements 
salient to the program are collected from the stakeholding audiences. 



2. Analysis and categorization of issues and concerns. This essentially content-analytic pro- 
cess is ongoing and involves member checks (i.e. recycling with human resources) and other vali- 
dation procedures. Issues and concerns also must be prioritized. 

3. Gathering information that's responsfve to the identified concerns and issues. A variety 
of methods^are used to gather, this relevant information, matching methodology to the particular 
concern or issue. For example, the SEA may be particularly interested in an evaluation the pro- 
gram's dissemination efforts and, therefore, dissemination activities may be monitored by a track- 
ing system that, identifies the source of requests for information by organizational type, products 
or documents^sfnt in respohese to the request, and feedback on product usefulness. On the other 
hand, the SEA may also be concerned about the trainers and the program. Some preliminary 
data from questionnaires may be supplemented by indepth interview. Descriptions of the entity 
being evaluated are included in the information about the relevant setting and conditions. The 
activities of the program are also to be described in. terms of intention, implementation, and varia- 
tions that occur over time. m K * j - 

4. Reporting back to the, relevant audiences on a continuous basis. . A variety of reporting 
mechanisms are used, and matched to the particular jfeeds of each audience. 
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^Preface - 

V 

The Indiana Comprehensive System 6f Personnel Development Project (IN/CSPD) is in the 
third of its four years. The evaluation plan for the Project has been, and, continues to be, an emer- 
gent and collaborative effort on the part of the Project staff and the major audiences it serves. 
„ During the past two years the evaluation plan has changed and broadened in its concept, definition, 
and scope. Much of tfie change is the result of new information acquired by Project staff through 
evaluation fieldwork, literature review r evaluation methodology coursework) seminars, and 4 per- 
sonal contacts. ( 

m The nature of the evaluation effort for the first 'two years of the Project (June 1978-June 1980) 
is described in the introductory section of this document. The information in the remaining sec 
tians details the evaluation plan for 1980-1982. 

Introduction / 

Background Information g 

The Indiana CSPD Project is a technical assistance effort designed to assist the Indiana state 
education agency (SEA) and ^local education agencies (LEAs) in the implementation of Publig 
Law 94-142. Public Law 94-142, the-Education for^AII Handicapped Children Act, etfrvtams^ 
^provision requiring the SEA to develop an annual plan for a Comprehensive System of Personnel 
/Development (CSPD). The annual CSPD plan addresses both the preservice apd inservice training 
needs of school personnel and parents who are involved in the education uf handicapped students. 
The primary focus of the Indiana CSPD Project is to aid the Indiana SEA and LEAs in the devel- 
opment of the inservice portion of the CSPD plans. * 

flThis technical assistance effort spans a four year period extending from June, 1978 through 
May, 1982. The project is funded by P.L. 94-142 funds at both thejederal and state level." It 
is located at the Smith Research Center, Indiana University, Bloomingtbn, Indiana. The primary 
contractor for the project's technical assistance services is the Indiana Department of Public In- 
struction, Dh/ision of Special Education. 

Project policy is formed by the JN/CSPD Project Policy Review Board. This group consists of 
the State Director of Special Education, State Coordinator of Personnel Development and Program 
fievrew, the IN/CSPD Project Co-directors and th$ Project Coordinators. ^ 

Since th6 beginning of the IN/CSPD Project in June of 1978 the project has been involved in 
"an ongoing evaluation process designed to keep consultation and training relevant and productive" 
(NlN in Indiana Summary Report, August 1979). In 197&79 this evaluation*effort included 
the following activities: u 

1. The Project's formal training eveffts were evali^at^cl by participants through a seven point 
workshop evaluation scale with a comments section (Appendix A). 

2. Participants completed an annual final evaluation questionnaire one month after the con- 
clusion of a year of training events (Appendix A). * 

f 

3. An annual Summary Report was developed by project staff and submitted to the Indiana 
Department of Public Instruction. This report presented the Project's major activities and accom- 
plishments in the areas of training, consultation, technical assistance, linking activities and dissent 
nation activities. It included a staff summary of the participants' responses to the workshop evalu- 
ations and final questionnaire. 

4. A third party evaluator from the School Administration Department, School of Education, 
Indiana University was employed to interview selected Project participants about their perceptions 
of the Project. 



5 A biannual "opinionnaire" was completed by all special education directors in Indiana, 
their regular education counterparts (as defined by the directors) and all Project participants. 
This opihionnaire uses techniques of multi-dimensional scaling to ascertain how closely these 
personnel associate concepts of planning and inservice training wit?i their'own jobs (Appendix A). 

These evaluation efforts, while providing some useful .information to Project staff and the 
Department of Public Instruction (DPI), did not, whea aggregated, constitute a comprehensive 
evaluation plan. The activities lacked a stated evaluatiofrdesign (though one can be inferred from 
the nature of the activities), a comprehensive description of methodology and a specified timeline 
and format for reporting. Based on these gaps in the 1978-79,evaluation of the IN/CSPD Project, 
a revised evaluation pla^has been designed for implementation from June, 1980 through May, 
1982 and- is'described in thTsNdocliment. 

. . Description of the IN/CSPD Project , ' 

What Was Intended? ^ J 

In the fall of 1977 a proposal was submihed by Leonard G. Burrello, Ed.D., Indiana Univer- 
sity to the Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(then the Bureau for Education 'of the Handicapped, 'U.S. Office of Education) for the creation 
of the National Inservice Network (then titled "Validation and Dfffusion of Regular Education 
Inservice Training Models to Potential Adopters"). The network was planned as a three year pro- 
ject of national significance. Its original goals were: 

1. To assist the initially funded (inservice) projects through the provision of supportive ser- 
vices to extend their replication and adoption to potential users elsewhere. 

To identify the potential adopters of those funded inservice models and convene them 
una^r the auspices of SEA's. 

\ 2..1 To validate and evaluate the appropriateness of these model projects for-their own 
adoption or adaption. 

A2 To preplan with potential adopters to prepare their own comprehensive inservice plans 
and proposals for federal FY'1979-80 funding, state discretionary funds, and from their own 
local or intermediate unit-inservice funds. 

3. To increase SEAs' capacity *to prepare comprehensive* inservice plans through assessing 
needs, coordinating human material resources and planning a diffusion strategy to reach all. the 
local education agencies (LE As). • V ^ 

4., To pilot test ^feasibility of a states based National Linkage Network dt resources to 
assist LEAs in thejmplementation of P.L. 94-142. ^ \ , 

* (NIN Proposal, October, 1977) 

« " 

The proposal was fundedjn June, 1978, and contact was initiated with the target audiences. The 
target audiences included" the approximately 146 REG I (regular education inservice) projects^in 
the country and selected SEA and LEA personnel from several states. The three states who elec- 
ted to participated. the states component of the Project (goals 2, 3^nd 4 above?) were Colorado, 
Indiana and Maine. The focus of this evaluation plan is pn the states' component of the NIN 
"Project as it applies to Indiana. ^ 

^ To avoid confusion irt the remaining sections of this plan, it should be noted that the Indiana 
component of thAilN was referred to as "IN/NIN" during the first year (1978-79) of the Projecy 
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Due to changes in -the scope and goals of the effort, the Project's name was changed during the 
second year of implementation. From 1979 to the present it has been referred to as the Indiana 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development Project (IN/CSPD). 

The IN/CSPD Project formally began in the fall of 1978^^ the hiring of two Project staff, 
one full-time state coordinator and a half-time research a^sjstant. The staff were doctoral level' 
students irv the School of Education who had backgrounds in special education and ihserwce train- 
ing. They implemented the relevant N IN Project goals as written in th 1977 proposal and selected 
as their target audiences DPI staffed six'"special education planning districts." Indiana is divided 
into sixty-three speciaj^educ^ion planning districts which are a composite of single school dis- 
tricts and districts who haye joined together to form cooperatives. 

The initial six planning districts were selected on the basis of their demog^phic diversity 
(urban-rural, single districts, cooperatives) and willingness to participate. Eacb-prarticipating plan- 
ning district was asked to select s team of four to eight regular and special educators representing 
both instructional and administrative roles. These teams became the focus of the Indiana CSPD 
Project's training efforts. 4 • ,^ 

* • ** 

The IN/CSPD Project sjaff devised a calendar of training events that spanned the period of 
January - June, 1979. During -this period Project staff met with the planning district teams on 11 
days, exclusive of on-site visits and phone, contacts. The focus of the training became teaching 
the teams how to write a local inservice Comprehensive System of Personnel Development plan. 
These P ,ans wer £ submitted to the Indiana Df I during the summer of 1979 for funding and imple- 
mentation during the 1979-1 980 school year. ' • * ' " f 

What Was Implemented? * J 

• V 

Concurrent with the initiation of the Indiana CSPD. Project in the summer of 1978, was a ^ 
&nes t)f interactions between the Indiana DPJ and the federal goyernrftent that resulted in a major 
change in the Project's scope- of activities. Under the provisions of P.L. 94-142 each state is 
required to submit an" Annual Program Plan (APP) .outlining their P.L. 94-142 program to the 
Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, ED/OSBRS 
(then the Bureau of Education of the Handicapped, U.S.O.E*). Approval of this plan by the ED/ 
OSERS is required Wore P.L. 94—142 funds are released to the SEA, and subsequently to the 
local planning districts. Indiana's APP for FY 79 ('1978-79) was not approved by the ED/OSERS. 
The state's CSPD plan was cited as a deficient area. Until the plan was approved, no money could 
flow through thcSEA to Indiana planning districts to support their special education programs. 
This crisis in funding, led to a* reassessment of the state's CSPD plan, which had previously been 
, characterized by a traditional and ineffectual state 6SPD advisory council. The state, with the 
assistance of the IN/CSPD Project staff, decided to use a much larger pprtipn of its P.L. 94-142 
discretionary furtds (which are set aside for dispersement according to SEA^prioritiesF to support 
an expanded effort by.the IN/CSPD Project. It was hoped that this increased'effort would result 

■• ■ \. 

1. Approval of the state's APP by'ED/OSERS (resulting in a release of P.L. 94-142 monies) 

2. ^ Renewing the planning districts' "faith'"jn the SEA (districts were concerned about ^he 
^efay in funding) ' j \ 

3s Creating a nrrbre effective CSPD mechanism in Indiana 
, 4. Responding to the local autonomy philosophy espoused by many of the local- planning 
districts (the Indiana NIN approach to CSPD focHed on local rathier than state level plan- 
ning). , 



Upon submission of a revised APP to ED/OSERS, including the new CSPD plan, Indiana's 
plan for P.L. 94-142 was approved and monies were released. The granting of P.L. 94-142 d is- 



cretionary funds to the IN/bsPD Project occurred during the summer of 1979 and led to the? im- 
plementatfon of the effort for which this evaluation plan is proposed. \ 

« 

The "new" Indiana NIN # now referred to as the IN/CSPD Project, goals were based on Project 
experience in 1978-1979 and on the state's new APP plan. Goats listed by the INVCSPD Project 
in its proposal to the Indiana Department of Public Instruction intruded: T 

1. To provide technical assistance to the 63 planning districts developing systems of com-^ 
prehensive personnel development by 1982. 

2. To design and implement a tfomputer-based needs assessment system. 

3. To design and implement a statewide human resource system. , - 

4. To design and implement a statewide dissemination network. v ' ^ 

• \(NIN-Pritfosal f 1979) 

These new goals reflected the increasing importance the SEA'attacfcgd to its CSPD plan. The' 
original goals of the National Insprvice Network were all reflected in the above goals; but the' 
emphasis on a total statewide CSPD planning opportunity was increasing while the emphasis on 
adoption/adaption of national or local models was receiving less attention in terms of resources. 

The expanded IN/CSPD Project staff saw their primary audiences as the Indiana bepartmept , 
"of Public Instruction and the local special education planning districts. The Project's material 
requirements reflected the importance of these audiences and the new goals. The NIN Project 
director grouped the resources (both human and material) into two components, the training 
resource system component (reflecting the needs assessment and human resource goals) and. the 
technical assistance component (reflecting thejocal CSPD development and dissemination gpals^ 
The components were housed in two different buildings in a public school/special serv4<^s com- 
plex at Indiana University. Doctoral level students were hired as staff for each component, re- 
sulting in 1.5 FTE in the training resource system component and 4.5 FTE in the technical assis- 
tance, component. These two. components -were coordinated by the IN/CSPU Project director and 
Co-director, each of whom has responsibility for one component. Day to day management of the 
Project wa? conducted by a. 1.0 FTE Project Coordinator who worked out of .the technical assis- 
tance component. The, training Resource System also employed a 1.0 FT fc E component coordi- y 
nator. * • < . 

\ > < < 

The Project staff were supported*by a variety of material Resources including .computer ser- 
vices, information specialists, and a budget adequate to fhe expenses of conducting a statewide 
training program. Both Project component^ established a schedule of events ior 1979-80 that 
was maintained through" start-up programming time for the training resource system component 
was greater than had originally been anticipated. 

^ . • 

The organizational setting and relationships within which the itf/CSPD Project functions aj;e 
complex. The Project is located at ^an institution of higher education and must adhere to the 
IHE's procedures in day-to<iay management. Additionally, the Project must adhere to the proce- 
dures (particularly fiscal policy and^ timelines) of bdth of its funding agents, the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Public instruction and the Department of Educatipn/Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services. In addition to the above relationships, which can b^characterized as formal 
and contractual, the project maintains relationships with the state's primary client, the local plan- 
ning districts. The planning districts are grouped into four training sets, Set I, 1978-1979; Set \\, 
1979-1980; Set |ll, 1980-1981; and Set itf, 19^1-1982. The Project's relationship is different 

*with each of these "group?. With past and curcent teams (Set I and II) the Project '^is a tormal 
and voluntary relationship, organized around a state mandate to the planning district ("you will 
develop a local CSPD plan") and .a resource base (the Project provides trajning, travel, change of 
pace, recognition and social opportunities to its participants). With th'e future training groups 

. (Sets III and IV) the Project has an inform&l relationship which will become formal-at some future 
point. s 



To date, the Project has provided assistance to Sets I and II. ThisVevised evaluation plan will ^ 
be put into effect with the onset of training for the Set III participants (fall 0^1980). Sets I and 
II will continue to receive technical assistance fron^ Project staff in the implementation of their 
CSPD plans through a series of training events and consultation. ^ 

Revised Evaluation Plan— Purposes and Goals 

3 

The purposes of the revised evaluation plan are three-fold. First, planning the evaluation is 
a vehicle for the Project staff to communicate the values they hold for the evaluation of the Pro- 
ject. The plan has also provided the opportuhitf to discover the evaluation values held by the 
other majfrr audiences and stakeholders of the Project. 

Secondly, the plan is an opportunity to advertise the staff's concept of how a statewide person- 
nel development project can be evaluated in, this setting. It is the staff's hope that others will 
gain some new and useful perspectives about evaluation from the emergent framework they have 
designed. „ W 

Lastly, the 1980-82 planJs being written^to accomplish the following six activities: 

1. To provide information about the major audiences and stakeholders of the IN/CSPD Pro- 
ject. • , 

2. To describe processes for identifying the information needs of the majbr audiences: 

3. To describe the methodology apd^ata sources to be employed in conducting the evaluation. 

= 4. To specify the timeline forand coordination of the evaluation activities. , * 

5. To describe the processes to be used in selecting the standards by which the merit and worjfr 
•of the Project will be judged. ^ ^ , . 

6. To identify the formats to be used for reporting the evaluation infocmation. 

Major Audiences/Stakeholders , 
« * 

« Audiences and stakeholders are words which will be used synonomously in this plan. Both 
refer to those individual and/or groups who are involved either 'directly or indirectly with the 
Project and who .are considered to have a stake in its operation. ^ * 

The original list of audiences generated by the Project 'staff included: (a) Project 'Staff- (b) 
planning district teams 'who are currently participating in the Project, (c) Institutes of Higher 
Education [IHEs], (d) community members, (e) students [local level], (f) teachers [local level] , 
(g) parents, (h) f U.S. Department of Education/Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services/Division of Personnel .Preparation, (i) Indiana Department of Public Instruction/Division 
•of Special Education [DPI/DSE] personnel, (j) other interested professionals* in related fields, 
(k) Indiana Statp Advisory Council on the Education of Handicapped Children and Youth, and 
(I) othfcr divisions of the Indiana DPI. < 

* Based *on resource limitations, the Project staff used a shared decisionmaking process (Maple, 
1977) to identify four major* stakeholding groups to which the evaluation will respond. They are: 

. * Pro jectf staff » „ 

Department of Public Instruction/Division of Special' [DP.I/DSE] personnel, 
- IN/CSPD Policy Review Board ^ 
-Indiana 94-142 Advisory Council. - - 

, Planning district team$ who are presently participating in the project 
<v . Department of Education/Divjsion of'Personnel Preparation [ED/DPP] personnel. 

Ai)rief description of who constitutes^ the stakeholders inf each of these groups is jn order. 

■ * • * 
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. Project Directpr [.20 FTE]- 

. Project Coordinator [1.0 FTE] : 

. Planning Team Coordinator [1.0 FTE] - ' f 

Planning Team^Graduate Assistant [.50 FTE] ... | 

* Implementation Team Coordinator [1.0 FTE] 

Implementation Tea nrfe Graduate Assistant and Evaluation Coordinator [-75 FTE*] , 
. • Management Information Sepcialist Graduate Assistant [.50 FTE] * 
, . Project Secretaries [2.0 FTE] 

As was nojed in the introduction, there are two major components to th^^roject, the technical 
assistance component and the training resource system component. Each represents different 
aspects and goals of the Project and each is housed in separate bujldings at Indiana University. The 
staff listing provided above does not reflect the staff from the training resource system component. 
The training resource system. component maintains a, separate staff for its project design and imple- 
mentation. BuiltJnto the activities of the training resource system component is an evaluation 
program specific to fheir needs. There does exist, however, a direct interface between the evalua- 
tion activities of these components. For example, through the data collection methods used by the 
technical assistance component staff, evaluation data is received about the training resource system. 
Informal communication regarding evaluation data is on-going between component co-directors 
and coordinators. Evaluation information generated by each component of the Project will be 
included in the 1980-81 Summary Evaluation Report to thfe Indiana DPI/DSE. In summary, 
throughout this plan "Project staff" will be used in reference to the aforementioned staff affiliated 
with the technical assistance component. , « . 

The Indiana Department of Public Instruction /Division of Special Education [DPI/DSE] is 
the'main client of the IN/CSPD and the most important stakeholder in the Project. The IN/CSPD 
PrajectfTasbeen strorrgty supported by^the DPI/DSE through monetary_and_ staff resources. The 
Project's major goals involve assisting the state agency in carrying out its responsibilities under 
P.L. 94-142, the Education of All Handicapped Children Act, for the development and Imple- 
mentation of an effective personnel development system. This jncludes the develppjiignt,©^ 
SE/Cplamning model for CSPD. The state agency pSrso n, directly responsible for overseeing >t£te- 
wide CSPD is th& liaison to the IN/CSPD Project and participates in the -planning and ittiplemen-. 
tation of Project activities.^ "In addition t$> the liaison staff, the Project also responds to"Dft/0§E 
directly, thrdutjh the Project's Policy Review Board, which involves DPI staff, and- through the 
Stale Advisory Council on Handicapped Children and Youth, which receives Q§gular information 
on Project activities. 1 * < 

• The planning district teams, of which there are presently forty (40), constitute the third major 
evaluation audience The teafn consist of varying combinations of special and regular education 
instructional and administrative personnel. Parents, school board members and other personnel 
groups have also been represented on some teams. Throughout the 1980-81 academic year, these 
planning district teams will attehd workshops designed by^ttje IN/CSPD staff to facilitate the 
teams' planning and/or implementation of local CSPD plans. The twenty teams who are new to 
the CSPD planning process will-meet far ten days of training, ancilhe twenty teams already in- 
volved in implementation of their plans will n)eet formally for training six days during the year. 
Other forms of technical assistance will also be available to the teams including on-site visits, tele- 
phone consultations, and materials. . . 

The JL r .S : Department of Education/Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services/ 
* Division of Personnel Preparation {U.S. ED/OSERS/DPP] is the last major audience targeted in 
this evaluation. At the federal level there are individuals assigned through the Division of Per- 
sonnel Preparation [DPP], within the Department of Education/Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, to oversee the implementation of personnel development grants. .These 
individuals have a major stake in the evaluation of the Project as the evaluation provides informa- 
tion on which to base current and future funding of CSPD related to the education of handicapped 
children. * 



Processes for Generating the Information Needs of the Major Audiences * 

* * y * * 

This section will report the processes in which the Project staff have engaged to generate the 

initial framework for the evaluation' plan. The»steps taken to identify the information needs of the 

audiejices will also be addressed.. It should be emphasized at this point that the planning steps 

reported here may not be sequential. The. processes involved are rarely linear and are frequent 

interactive. This adaptive planning is essential if the evaluation is to be responsive to the needs of 

the major audiences. , 1 

> 

Step 1 -r Project Staff 

Evaluation is of service to its audiences if they find it useful to their purposes. Knowing what 
those purposes are is the first step in determining the initial framework for the evaluation. During 
August and earty September 1980, the Project staff met on several occasions to make decisions 
regarding this evaluation plan. Utilizing the nominal group process technique (Caffarella, 1978), 
the staff generated a lengthy list of potential purposes for the evaluation. Using a shared decision- 
making process (Maple; 1977), the_5t^ff collapsed the original list into three major purposes. They 
are: t 

r r 

1. To describe the design and implementation of CSPD at three levels: the Project staff, 
local district CSPD, and statewide CSPD. p 

2. To judge the design and implementation of CSP6 ; at the internal Project letel and within 
the local planning districts. 

3. To improve the design and implementation of CSPD at all three levels: internal Project, 
local district, anctstate. , 

There were several meetings devoted to discussing the evaluation's purposes. It was a major 
opportunity for fFTe staff to" discover the values they hoid forthe evaluation effort. In addition, 
it provided direction for the staff to begin a discussion regarding what methodology and data 
sources are available- and appropriate to the purposes they identifjedforthe evaluation. Data 
collection methods and sources will be reported in the next sertion'oftnTTptan: — — — 7 

The information needs of the Project staff will be ascertained frbm questions developed by 
staff members as^the Project year progresses. It is anticipated that theset questions will relate. to 
the Project's staked goals (see TntrodugtHon), issues, and concerns as they emerge throughout the 
year. * " '% . 

Step 2 — Indiana Department of Public Instruction/Division of Special Education [DPI/DSE] 

Assessing the irlformation needs of this audience will be accomplished in three ways. First, 
the Project staff have access to the Indiana State Plan for Part B of the Education of the Handi-' 
• capped Act (FY 81-83) which specifically states the gdals of the statewide CSPD. Secondly, the 
liaison relationship with the state CSPD cdbrdinator provides an ongoing and rich information 
source fori^ject staff by which to identify issues and concerns. Finally, the State Director of 
Special Education is a merftber of the Policy Review Board of the'JN/CSPD Project and the con- 
versations and minutes of those meetings become another way in which information needs ^an 
be assessed. * ' # 

Step >3~ The Planning District Teams * * . " 'V 

The Project staff decided that.the most efficient and effective way to ascertain the information 
needs of the. planning district teams would be to ask the teams what their information needs are. 
_The staff felt that valuable information could be elicited by conversing with participants, fistenincj 
to their language usage, and by probing for their concerns. When the fall workshop occur for 
planning and implementation teams, participants will be requested to respond to questions aimed 
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at beginning a conversation regarding their evaluation information needs. During the subsequent 
staff debriefing the staff will review the data received to ascertain the participants' concerns and 
issues. Decisions will also be made regarding yvhich of the identified information needs can be 
met through the evaluation. Project staff recognize that constraints such as time, money, and ^ 
personnel may prohibit them front responding to all the requests made by the participants, but 
every attempt will be made to accommodate their needs. 

Additional yvaysjn which the Project staff intend to identify this audience's concerns and 
issues are? 

. observatio/is of f activities at workshops artd during on-site visits 
. on-going Documented convepsationsthroughout the year with individuals and groups 
review of documents produced by participants as part of their planning process.. 

'Step 4 - U.S. Department of Education/Office^ otf'Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 
Division of Personnel Preparation- [U.S. ED/OSlERS/DPPj 

• \ ^ 

The information needs of this audience will be identified from'the proposal evaluatiori criteria 
specified in the OSE/DPP "Prpposal Evaluation for New Applicatjons" (ED/OSERS/DPP, 1980]^ 
\Conversations with the DPP Project Officer assigned to, this Project will also serve as an information/ 
source. One such conversation occurred Spring, 1980 at which time the Rroject Officer met with 
the Project staff to identify some of his present information needs. The highest priority need was*, 
for pragmatic information on the impact of the Project at tlje local planning lavel. The question 
posed by the Project Officer was "What would you tell the person on the street who wanted to 
posed by the Project Officer was "What would you tell the person on the street who wanted to 
know what the Project has accomplished?" 

4 

Data Collection Methods and 
i , The Use ojjj^ultiple Data Sources 

As the infomation needs or issues and concerns of each of the major audiences aLej^aNished^_ 

the evaldators will continue to develop a data collection design. Information collection can be 
categorized as quantitative and qualftative. Quantitative methods colleet information defined as 
facts and claims that are represented by numbers. Qualitative methods "collect information de- 
fined as facts and claims presented in narrative, not numerical form (Joint Committee* 1981). 
The Project staff will be employing both types of methods in its design. 

- The qualitative methods which willj^used include: , * ^ 

group debriefing (interviews) {see Appendix C for guidelines] , 
individual structured and unstrigtjjfrecl interviews [see Appendix<C for guidelines] 
document analysis * • 

use of records t 
unobtrusive measures 
* participant and non-participant observation . • " ,\ 

non-verbal communication . N ^ 

o 

The quantitative methods which will be used include: - , , ° * *" 

. multi-dimensional scaling (MDS)lsee Appendix A for copy of the opinionnaire] 

aggregation of numerical data (e.g., number of individuals receiving training, number of 
requests for technical assistance). . * 

^ . * 

Multiple data sources presently exist or can be identified. Other sources and the correspon<%g 
collection methods ace represented ip Figure 1. „ , • 

* * 
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FIGURE .1 



QUALITATIVE METHODS 
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unstructured) 
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participant 
and Non- 
participant 
observation 



Non-verbal 
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cation 



participants at work- participants 
shops . - shops and 

\ site visits 



^participants during 
on-site visits by Pro- 
& ject staff * 



participants during 
' on-site visits by 3rd 
party evaluator ' 



, Project* and DPI/ 
• DSE, staff by .3rd 
party evaluator 



phone calls 



training resource 
system component 
staff 



at work-" report provided by 3rd training 
during on- , party evaluator (198G- workshops 
1981) 
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DPI Program review 
documents 

documents produced 
by participants during 
the planning, process 
*(e.g,, action plans, 
needs assessment sur- 
veys) 

local CSPD plans pro-', 
doced for 1 980-8 1 and 
1981-82 

abstracts of CSPD plans 
developed by Project 
personnel . 

-reports — prepared, by 
the training resource 
system component 

State Plan 

Policy Review * Board 
meeting minutes 

State Advisory Council' 
meeting minutes 

i Z 1 o 



training 
workshops 

on-sites 



training 
workshops 

on-sites 
visits 
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QUANTITATIVE METHODS 



Multi-dimensional 
Scaling (MDS) 



Aggregation 



opinionnaire distribut- 
ed statewide to a select 
group of Project par* 
ticipants and non-par- 
ticipants 



record of, * contacts be- 
tween Districts 



record of requests for 
Project technical assis- 
tance a 



, record of number of 
individuals trained in 
Project workshops- 



record of numbers of 
individuals trained at 
the local level according 
to personnel groups, 
^content area, training 
mode, location, funding 
sources, and. by whom 
they were trained 
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Processing of Data ' 

Interviews and group debriefings are planned as the two major sources of evaluation dat^ 
This section will describe the way in which the Project staff intend to process that data. Included 
are the concepts of thematizin^ triangulation, member Ihecks, and audit trails (Guba and Lincoln, 
1981). These are f«sented sequentially for documentary purposes only. 

Thematizing. The Project staff define the concept of thematizing as surfacing the major con- 
cerns and issues reflected in the data collected. Project staff will be using themselves as instru- 
ments to conduct a categorical analysis of the data as they collect it from participants. The use 
of this process reflects the desire on the part of the Project staff not to be divorced from the eval- 
uation. Instead, the aim is to use themselves to be as responsive, adaptive, and discovery oriented 
as possible about the different dimensions of the Project evaluation. 

Subsequent to each workshop the staff will compile the interview and^debriefing results in 
writing, and review the data in a staff evaluation debriefing. The focus of tnfe debriefing will be 
two-fold: 

1. to thematize the data 

2. to determine what the "next steps" will be in planning', implementation, and eval 
based on the themes identified. 

Minutes of the staff evaluation debriefings will be maintained as a record of the themes noted. 
Staff Will receive copies of the^minutes to use in guiding their future planning activities. Processes 
"to .insure the reasonableness of the themes identified are addressed in the following paragraphs. 

Triangulation and Member Checks. As Was mentioned previously, the Project staff .will ha've 
access to multiple ciata sources in conducting this evaluation. These sources MM be used to tri- 
angulate the information generated from thematizing. For example, dQcun?eptationjJJac_al CSPD 
plans may be used to support the themes "identified during interviews. Information from the 
opinionnaire distributed statewide (MPS) may be compared to the data collected from group de- 
briefings and from local needs assessment surveys*nd reports. Similarities and discrepancies in the 
data will be noted and used in evaluation reporting and to stimulate additional evaluation ques- 
tions. • 

Member checks are another way of insuring the trustworthiness of the evaluation and data 
received. Basically, a member check involves taking information or datk generated by an audience 
back to that audience and saying J ls this the way you saw it?" The third party evaluation (to 
be conducted in the Spring of 1981), will be an opportunity to find out if major themes generated 
throughout the year "checkout" with the district teams who participated in the Project. The 
third) party evaluation is an activity that was initiated during 1980-81 for the primary ourpose of 
proving Project personnel with an outside view of the total Project effort. A third prarty evalu- 
ator has, the advantage of being able to concentrate exclusively on evaluation, whereas Project 
staff maintain dual roles as technical assistance, planners/providers and evaluators. Not being 
intimately familiar with the intricacies of the P^ject, the third party evaluator may also surface 
issues and concerns that Project staff will not. The third>party evaluator will conduct approxi- 
mately 12-15 indepth, on-site interviews with local planning district participants, DPI staff, during 
March-April 1981. Prior to conducting the interviews, the ev§W&t#r will be given a list of major' 
themes identified from the participant % data gathered (to date) by Project staff. 

Audit Traits. An audit trail consists of leaving sufficient evidence so that some outside person 
reviewing the products of evaluation and the process employed could agree that both wefe reason- 
able. The Project staff will be maintaining th? following files to insure than an a dequa te audit 
trail exists: „ — A 
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"raw"'notes from evaluation intecyiewsrand debriefings 
minutes of staff evasion debriefings 

individual interview documents + • V ; 

group debriefing documents t 
. guidelines for group debriefings ancl individual interviews * ^ 
local CSPD plan documents * 
minutes from meetings with outside evaluator ; 
. multidimensionaf scaling (MDS) data and reports . 
. contact logs (for a- record of requests for technical assistance by district participants). 

Management Plan ^ 

The foll6wing chart serves as an initfal framework for the evaluation activities to be conducted. 
Additional activities will be recorded as they emerge throughout the year. 





lISf/CSPD EVALUATION MANAGEMENT PLAN (1980-81) 




Activity 


*< ■ ■ — f ; 

Persons - 
Responsible/ 

Involved. Time Frame Reporting Format 





Individual interviews at training 
meetings; 4-5 per 100 participants 
(see "Guidelines for Interviews/' 
Appendix. C). Notes compiled im- 
mediately.* subsequent to meeting, 
staff themattfes data. 

Participant arjd non*participant ob p * 
servation unobtrusive measures 

~~ Small group debriefings(see "guide- 
lines for Debriefings/' Appendix B) 

TVggregate.Tiumber of " requests by ^ 
districts (Sets I, II, and for" 
technical assistance fron IN/CSPD 
'» project. 

Document analysis of Sets I, ll f 
and III CSPD plans in relation to 
the criteria established t by .the 
.Local Planning < GUide for CSPD. 



Staff f debriefing, subsequent to 
training sessions for Sets l,ll,1IL 
4 

Tfcird party evaluation on-sitte in- 
terviews, -* >. 

Project staff on-site evaluation 
. interviews. 

Multi-dimensional scaling (MDS) 
opinionnaire. « p 

Document analysis of DPI Program 
Reviews of Local districts. 



IfyCSCP staff 



Every meeting of 
Sets I, II and III 



fM/CSPD staff ^ Every mating of 
Sets 1, II and III 



IN/CSPD staff 
IN/CSPD" staff 



IN/CSPD staff 



Every meeting of 
Sets I, Hand III 




^Ongoing" 



May-June 1981 



IN/CSPC) staff Ongoing 

Dr. "RobertOwens March-ApflM981 
IU School Admin 



Linda Beitz 
Project Staff 

IN/&PD staff / 
•Dr. George, Ku,h 



March-April 1981 

1 adminjn 8081 
to reg &spec ed 



Local planning ^Ongoing 
district & M/CSPD \ * K * 



•1980-81 IN/CSPb Su/nrjiary Re-' IN/CSPD' Staff iMay -June 1981 



Verbal sharing in staff debrief- 
ing, written summaries and sum- 
mary analysis to be included in 
year-end report; periodic verbal/ 
written feedback to participants. 



(same as above) 
(same as above) 



"^WritTerrnsummary ~data~to be in ; 
' eluded in year-end report. 



Written* summary information to 
be included in year-end report; 
specific information about "each 
plan to be communicated. verbal- 
ly and in writing to team contact 
person or entire team. 

Verbal; written minutes. 

Written.. ' \ 

*. - 

Written,. ' 
Written. 
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Verbal; wjrjtten. 
Written. « 



port. 
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f- Formats for Reporting 

To date, the major formats for reporting the evaluation information are: (1) written reports, 
(2) slide-show presentation, (3) oral reports, and (4) graphs and charts. 

During 1980-81 each audience involved with the Project will be asked what reporting formats 
are most valuable and meaningful <to them. These information needs will continue to shape the 
reporting formats f6r the remainder of the Project. 

Standards 

In the formative stages of evaluation planning, the Project staff reviewed standards by which 
to judge the merit of the Projetf^activities. The staff selected the folJowing as most applicable 
to our effort: 

. documents which reflect recognized standards in inservice education (Kuh, et. al., 1979; 

Quality Practices Task Force7T986^<7 . ; 

. DPI/DSE criteria for local CSPD pfens (refer to Appendix H) v. 
. U.S. ED/OSERS/DPP grant criteria (ED/OSERS/DPP, 1980). 

Standards determining the Project's worth will be elicited' from the audiences of the evaluation 
using a variety Sf the data collection methods found' in Figure 1. The audiences are: 

r Project* staff ■ . Local planning district participants 

. * DPI/DSE staff ' . U.S. ED/OSERS/DPP personnel. ^ 

/ * Personnel . 

' A portion of each Project staff member's; .time is assigned to evaluation. The responsibilities 
for facilitating workshop group debriefings and conducting individual interviews will be'rotated 
among staff members. In addition, one staff member is contracted for .25 FTE to be responsible 
to coordinate the majority of the evaluation activities for the Project. The contract with the 
third party evaluator fs projected tQbe for a 12-day period. 

, ' , Conclusion 

r 

A plan for the evaluation of the .Indiana CSPQ PrQject for 1980-82 has been presented. De- 
scriptions of the audiences, data collection and processing methods, multiple data^purces, and the 
evaluation management plan were provided. *lt is expected that at the conclusion of 1980-81 
Project year, this plan will again be modified and adapted to accommodate the "needs of the Pro- 
ject in 1981-82. \ ^ . * ' 

# « 
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* . JSND RESULTS ( 

What is the end result of the planning and training activities?' } 
The following is a brief description of the experiences and 
impact that the planning process has had on a participating 
district —as viewed by the planning team members. 



s ? 

* * 

, Introduction 

Implementation of Public Layy 94t142 has posed significant challenges to school district's 
plan for personnel development. In this legislation are requirements that school districts establish 
effective support systems for all personnel to implement provisions of the law. Widefield School 
District No. 3 in Security* Colorado, is completing its third year of intensive comprehensive plan- 
ning and inservice implementation in conjunction' with the National Inservice Network (NIN), 
based at' Indiana University, and the Cplorado Department of Education, Division of Special Edu- 
cation. * J 

Project All, the personnel development plan for this suburban district of seven elementary, 
three junior high and one senior hijjh school, lj|s had a significant jmpact on \hp district. In the 
.spring of 1978, Superintendent James B. Knox challenged the district to develop a comprehensive 
support system for all students and staff. The staff development dimension of that challenge has 
emerged as a reality for the district and its Almost universal acceptance has proved to be both a 
personal as well as a professionally significant boost for staff in a time when educators are gen- 
erally facing stress and "tfumout." 

^ Specifically, Project All calls for the Widefield School District: 

. ^to establish a five person, school based leadership team — the principal, the counselor, a 
special education teacher, a regular education teacher, and a noncertified employees — at 
all of the schools m the district; 



to provide tfie opQortunity for all regular education and special education personnel to 
participate in resource development activities that would enhance their personal and profes- 
sional development as well as provide new instructional strategies for all staff and students; 

to incorporate ^l presently existing personnel development activities and all other emerging 
inservice needs into a comprehensive suppoCt system. 

Project All greWout of the National Inservice Network — Colorado Department of Education 
collaboration. NIN, concerned with* the development and spread of innovations in inservice train- 
ing, targeted and supplied funding for six Colorado school districts to address the inservice demands 
of training regular education teachers to meet the needs of mainstreamed special education stu- 
dents. • - 



The Colorado NIN planning model requires the establishment of/ a loc^l school district task 
force: 

/ 

to condupt a needs assessment 
to set goals and objectives 
to develop an action plan 
- . i to establish an evaluation process. 

4 i 

The Widefield School District task force included an assistant superintendent, high schoo|.prfncipal, 
elementary school principal, secondary regular education teacher, and an elementary special educa- 
tion teacher. This local distoot task force, trained by Colorado NIN personnel to develop "best 
practices" for inservic^ was charged with implementing these best practices at the local level. 
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With a $20,000 Colorado NIN grant and $10,000 of district Title VI monies, the task force initi- 
ated the following: * ? . 

* Local Ownership. During the placing proqess by the task force, sensitivity tolocal owner- 
ship was recognized through involvement and participation of all district constituency groups. 
Potential inservicte obstacles were verified through a pilot assessment with a selected sample of 
principals, teachers, and counselors. Major obstacles perceived by these individuals included con- 
cerns with: • \ 

Time* — when do we have enough of irto accomplish inservice? 

Change - is this really going to make an impact on a teacher's effedjjveriss in the classroom? 
Priorities - where does this project fit with other district goals? 



With this awareness of potential obstacles, and a sensitivity to schbol t>ased.automony as a^ 
major factor in the success of the inservice, principal support was elicited through extensive shafincj 
sessions in bimonthly principal status reports. Throughout the planning procos^ principal support 
was unanimous. 



Local Problem Solving. A districtwide needs asses^jent was conducted with central admini- 
stration, principals, counselors, special education and regular education teachers, with a 95% re- 
sponse rate. The key need areas defined were presented to building principals, given in individual 
presentations at the building level, and through a newsnote to all district personnel. Further identi- 
fication of special local needs was made through informal interview procedures when, constituent 
.groups were given opportunities to provide feedback to the task force regarding evolving inservice 
plans. Specific inservice content identified from needs assessment data included: 

Awareness of Individual Differences 
Diagnosis and Assessment of Learning Problems 
Curriculum and Instruction 

^ebavjoraUVlanagement and Educational. Management : - 



The Legal Implementation of Public Law 94—142. 

Local Ongoing Structures. With this specific data gleaned from needs assessment procedures, 
a support system was established to meet these needs. School based leadership teams emerged 
as the core structure through which inservice was delivered. Trained through monthly intensive 
inservice sessions, these teams returned to their schools to disserpinate their findings and to define 
school based needs and action plans. In addition to focusing the project on the school 'based 
teams, this process resulted^in: • * $ 



numerous mini-workshops for all district personnel 
schoo)\6as6d inservices on specific topics appropriate for that school 
ephanced curriculum articulation in many content areas 
individual teacher exemplary project grants ($500 to $1,000 for each grant) 
extensions of individual job targets 

enhanced leadership roles of district personnel v 
jefihanced educational environments for students. 

Local Resources. Continuous information about Project All inservice planning Was distributed 
to all district personnel.- As 'specific need areas were "addressed, district personnel were asked to 
participate as presenters, 3nd35 district employees were actively involved in sharing their unique 
strengths in inservice prografns. With district personnel serving in presenter roles, Curriculum 
leadership has emerged and professional expertise has grown. Most significantly, personal expres- 
sions of self-worth and self-confidence are testimony to the benefits of using local resource people. 
Also, delivery of training occurrgd in numerous district facilities* providing personnel opportuni- 
ties to see a variety of work settings. , * / 
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Collaboration. At the conclusion of the first yeijr of Project All's inservipe training activity 
fc extensive evaluation was done with all participants. Participants, including central administration, 

• principals-, counselors, teachers,, and noncertified personnel responded to a series of questions of a 
personal basis thrpugh a, questionnaire, and further through a "group sharing interview session led 
by. the original district Nll^l % tasK force, members. u)ata gathered indicated increased* respect and 
trust |6r the unique abilities of district personnel, further, willingness to provide release time tar 
insjervicfe participation at the school level indicated principal support. Personnel stipends jjraduare 
credit, rectification* inseKvice Credit and recognition ot staff through participation and district 
newsletters proyicted additional inotntives and support! . 

Dissemination of these comprehensive staff development procedures has facilitated cooperation 
with other foCaT districts, state and national education agencies. Personnel have made numerous 
presentations tc^o^her districts, state and national agencies and^eftprts have been well received. 

kighjficant Findings ^ . . T ' 1 - 

* .... ■ .\.* ■ '• 4 ' 

^Piihcipal Leaderships Key. The opportunity to head a school based leadership team gave 
building* principals, opportunijies* t9 be instructional leaders in a period when many principals 
feel it is» almost impossibly to be a leader because of other demands on their tim£, Recognizing 
that the leadership teajn Concept was perceived as* haviftgivarying success depending on the indivi- 
dual building, most pYincifcals^felt that "close relationships ameng^team rc^mbtfrs" ahd "infor- 
mation dissemination by team ^me'rabers" was of great vhtaET WnSi regular education teachers 
were'aske^ what some of the gr^test strengths of Jhis year's project were, numerous observations 
were made that "/absolute kiministrative support was highly visible." 

Substantive Content Based Upon Assessed Needs. The n§eds assessment procedures effectively 
and appropriately targeted key need areas for personn^resultincf in well received inservice pre- 
sentations in terms of'subject matter. Teacher response?tO sp£cific2inservice included comments 
such as "I have less fear of trying out new approaches witji students. " One guidance counselor 
responded that, although "in most eases I was familiar with the subject matter, it was a good re-7 
view and thereby meaningful to me. . .1 thmk all the topics covered were extremely relevant to the 
various educational probjems we'faQe." ^ , • , * 

printed materials and handouts vtere Rrovicied at every inservice as direct folloVv-up to -the pre- 
sentations and participants responded that, "in order to be effective, <t feel a need to have afpto- 
fessional library and to keep it up-to-date ,4nd "alive". . .1 often am able to look back over these 
materials to refresh my* memory." * . ^ 

' f ' * ' * 

Appropriate Qtlivery System. Three-houf mofithly sessions for the building leadership teams 
were held as the core of the inservice project. The information gained was then shaded at the build-, 
ing level, either on a buddy system, a staff meeting, or by releasertime determined £)y the principal: 
Participants felt that the inservice had Jhem "busting at the' seams and yet, you .think it coulcJ have 
been longer. . .dynamite night." When participants returned to their buildings to share their infor- 
mation^ materials were well received. Although time constraints fimited the extent of sharing at 
he building level, when Jt occurred, it was a "terrific idea. . .it ncft only increased knowledge, 
'ut requires growth in the skill of sharing and communicating by the very task of sharing that 
knowledge with a pawner." ' * e -j ^ * • /* 

0 Increased Morale and Personal Growth Through Use of Local ResoytfSe. People. Uss of district* 
personnel for presentations overwhelmingly contributed to the success of Project AIL When a 
building principal discussed Vtggcher's job target* with her at the end of*the acadefnic year, she 
responded that the mqUngjjgnificant experience qf her year was bejng asked to be a presenter of.a 
NIN inservice activity, perhaps /} even the highlight of jny educational career." A special education 
teacher stated, '/My rote as a presenter has pVovicjed me with a renewed strength and courage and 
v a desire to do more ^servicing intmy building or even Qn a district level." When a teafcber aide was 




asked about the strengthsof^lfcJIWcipation, she stated, ,v l think that cnakipg use.of the.staff _ 
as resource people was a super idea^it helped to unify the district - regular, special education 
^administrators, everybody, we. built up a lot of positive feelings." One administrator said that his 
most significant -benefit jn participation was "an increased awareness and appreciation fof the fine 
talent that is employed in our school district.". 

* * " • . . ^ t * ^T^e Putifre? » . ■ 

S . r 

Project All" has continued t& emphasize two major goals of insen/lce; (1) to provide the best 
" possible education programs for all stutlents^in Qur.school, and (2) to develop a district staff de- 
velopment model that maximizes ar^d compliments all existing staff resources and needs. 

In order 'to determine the^best. possible education programs that would meet the needs of dis- 
trict personnel, the NIN .district. task force conducted a Project All End of the Year Evaluation \ 
May", 1980. Staff completing the evaluation represented regular education, special education, « 
aides, counselors, principals, administrators^nd nortcertrf ied personnel who participated or con- 
tributed to the inservice program. The needs were compiled from a written and discussion format, 
and a compilation of this data was'then used^to determine future plans for Project All. 

The evaluation indicated the following, priority needs for continued NIN involvement in the a 

district: ^ . ^ 

> • * * * 

•1. Continue the monthiy inservice based on the "leadersrti^' learn approach. 

The building leadership teams are now composed of five regular education teachers. These 
teams are meeting six limes a year, to attend awareness level presentations on." (a) characteristics 
of special education students, lb)' assessment, (c} curriculum and instruction, (d) educational 
management, (e) .behavioral management^ apd (f) special education federal, state and Iqcal man- 
dates. * .. ' ! . 

. Each team is required to plan and present one inservice based >on building needs and each 
participant is asked to k'eep'a log of activities learned arid implemented in their classroom on 
special educatiorTVieeds. 

' ' . ' "J* . 

2. Of.fer additional extensive and mini-ins6rvi£e programs for credit as recomrrflended by 

the previous NIN participants. ' * * - 

* ' * ^» - , * I - 

The summary of 'the Project AlPEvaluation May, 1980, showed the following cont,ent as 

* high priority for future inservice.' (a) Emotional/Social Adjustment, (b) Gifted and Talented, . 
*(c) LearQing Styles, and (d) Curriculum modification and Behavior Management, 

Criteria for future inservice included, (a) after school inseVvice, ft>) mini-courses.offered' 

to all district personnel, and (c) continued use of district expertise and extensive inservice programs 

based 6n awareness level presentation spqnosred through NIN. . - * 

. . * • . _ ■ ' T 

^. Soliat district personnel td^ct as "coordinators gnd presenters in training teachers. \ 

■ m The 'coordinators fpr "the 1979.-1980 Project All presentations were asked- to organize 
and present the monthly inservices during" 1980-1981. In repeating the same topiqS, the coordl-' 
nators and presen^er^ can "offer continuity "with last y$ar»s programs'and also adapt, ^he inservices 
to meet the ne^ds of the participants. . 1 .* * 

In'addition to thte districtwide inservice; NIN is also sponsoring extensive and mini-inservice 
courses as fecdte&inended by the previous £JIN participants. Thirty two presenters wilJ .provide 
presentations to district personnel. . m * 

. 4. Develop a SPED inservice tp* address the special educatfon teachers jole'as a consultant. 
* *'. 

The results oMhe-May, 1980 evaluation in conjunction wtth-needs statedly the District 
.Special Education Curriculum Articulation Team showed a need for a'special education inservice 
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* program. This monthly inservice program emphasizes the theory and techniques for being an ef- 
fective building level consultant. The SPED teachers are granted one-half day a month to. work 
with classroom teachers and to develop programs based on information acquired through the 
inservice presentations. * ' _ 

. 5. Continue teachers' interest in inservice by ^encouraging suggestions about content, pre- 
senters and mat^Hals. , . 

Each building team will be involved in planning and promoting J;he extensive and mlni- 
inservices to be offered January 1981 through April 1981. the chairman of each building level 
team is responsible for sharing information>received through. NIN with regard to materials and' 
inservice preentation. 9 . , : 

•* * , 

6. Continue district communication through a NIN nlwsletter and district presentations. 

Periodic presentations to the School Board and principals' meetings will provide continu- : 
* ous commutation on the -progress of Project All. A newsjetter sent to all staff will provide an 
update on materials and programs sponsored through NIN. • I. 

7 fa Hire a'half-time coordinator to develop inservice programs within the district?. , 



A half-time staff member was hired to coordinate 'and plan inservice programs within 
- the district. 1 * " 

Some Principles of Staff Development , 1 ') 

*■ \ 
In general, Widefield School District's last three years of involvement with extens//e rnservice 
activity have verified some principles of staff development that every district mignt consider. 

- District commitment is imperative. The superintendent, principals, teachers,-and aides-need 
to believe in the profcess and own the responsibility for making it happen. • • \ 

SchooJ based .leadership is imperative. The principal is usually the key to successful staff 

development and needs the support of central administration as well as building colleagues. 

t 1 ^ • i 

Seeds assessment, goals and objectives, action plans and evaluation strategies are essential. 
Staff development must be tailored to perceived' needs of sta,ff and personalized to meet those 
needs. . . * . 

Local resource personnel are effective and complimentary to outside consultants. Local people 
represent a generally untapped resource capable o.f responding "on-call" and, m many situations, 
"TflStee resourcefully than external people. ^ 

> Continuous staff development is vital. Year round attention to thp identified needs 4 of people f 
is criticaf if staff development is to be seen as an integral part pf a schoot distric^. 
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Resources and References* 



Time, money, people, information, ideas, materials, models, specialized skills can all be lumped 
under th£ rutuc of resources - those necessary components to carry out a given task. The issue 
of .available and needed resources is interwoven into all the stages of any program planning and 
implementation effort. Whether the effort consists of bringing people together in teams) conduct- 
ing a needs assessment as a jtart of planning, designing programs to meet identified needs, or.irrv 
plementftig an activity or program, the issue of resources must inevitably be dealt with. 

Since the topic of resources is so a& pervasive, it should be presented in a banner which is 

responsive to; the task with which the team is currently working. The topic of^sOurces can be 

broken down into the tasks of identifying, accessing, and utilizing theYelevant resources for a given 

situation. An important emphasis to be brought to the topic of resources is the need to carefully 

examine th& already existing human and material resources available in the local district, pften 

the discrepancy between what is available and what is needed in the way of resources is not as 

great as first throught when existing local resources "are carefully identified. This is particularly 

true when the "utilization of resources is approached in a creative way, new uses of old resources.' 

> * 

The reader is referred to the reference section of this guide for a listing of various support 
materials and to the resource be'ading of the reference section for support materials dealing specifi- 
cally withinservice programs for regular educatorsfcroviding services to the handicapped. , 
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'Obviously many fine rescues and references have been, ormfted frpm this section.. However. it was oar inti 
to include only thase materials whltrvwe have found most useful 1p our work to date. ^ 
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NIN RESOURCES 

Project Products ^ 

AXV. An Emerging Collaborative Effort Between General and Special' Education (Ren Baker) 
paRer, a discussio^ of ertie'rging'probjems^focusing on tfie roles and relationships of regular 
and specif educators, a presentation of the core principles and requirements of P.L. 94—142 
with special attention paid to the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development, a descrip- 
tion of the National Inservice Network. t " * 
Inservice .Best Practices. The Learnings of General 'Education (Barry JHutson) -a paper, a con; 
' . ceptual treatment of inservice issues ift which threedbmains [procedural, substantive, con- 
cep*tua^ .are identified^ a listing of inservice practices supported in the literature as being exem- 
plary. , ' " ^ > . . 
Towards a ^tdtldridl Inservice .Network far Rvgatfnr Education Personnel (Leonard C. Burrello; 
Dan Cline, toby Strout co-authored wrth Mary McGaffrey in a joint publication ^ CEC/NIN) 
- -a paper, describes the regular education inservice training effort nationwide, prbvides back- 
* ground information on BEH support for the effort, explains the developing network, ^struc- 
ture, functions, and expected outcomes. 
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i4 Listing of Alternative Training Outcomes for. Instructional Personnel Engaged in the Education 
of the Handtoapped .(Stanley Ragen, Dan Cline and Janice Brown) -a compilation of topics, - 
competencies and objectives for use by designers of regular education inservice traihing pro- 
jects. - 

Developing a Comprehensive System of Personnel Development Through a Peer Planning and 
Dissemination Network (Ken Baker and Leonard C. Burrello) -a paper that pr.ov ides an over- 
view of the NIN planning process in three states and a description of implementation strategies 
for comprehensive system of personnel development, * i * 
Designing and Conducting tyeeds Assessments in Educatioji (George Kuh, Kathy Byers, pm Or- 
baugh) —a guide, ( suggests activities intended to gather information about anql identify needs 
of a school yystem^recommends that needs assessment be seen as an intervention for planning 
. « , change in a system. ( \ 

Resource Directory. - this ts a 3-ring looselea{ binder containing abstracts^of resource materials 
produced by OSE-funded regular education training projects. Materials are indexed and cross- 
& referenced according to training topics, Information also includes cost and availability. 
* Regular Education Inservice Projects: A Preliminary Description - a looseleaf 3-ring binde>, 507 

pages. This compilation provides summary data on inservice training efforts nationawide, 
contains abstracts of FY 1980-81 regular education inservice training projects. 
Issues Orientation. Personnel Planning, A<Local Agency Perspective — a simulation fgr small groups 
1 involving some role playing that raises issues in local diffrict^lanning for comprehensive staff 

development. It focuses on the questions of who should /be involved in local planning and r 
^vhat the role of a planning team might be. It mgy be used as an* awareness ^fl^ity within a 
v large workshop or discussion of issues in local district; planning. 

m NIN Task Force Products . ^ 

.Quality Practices m Inservice Education - a 12 v -page brochure developed^by the NIN Quality 
'Practices Task Force. The brochure ^escribed the development of the quality practice state- 
0 "ments in addition to outlining the statements with examples. * ^ 

*' * Practices Task Force Final Report - three major categories ol.Quality Practices are pr§- ^ 

^ Ijented including the creation and implementation of inservice pro-ams as on-going systems, 

the characteristics of good staff development programs, and. the essentials and requirements 
erf inservice programs. Using these 'indicators, the task force report indicates NIN contribute* 
' to the ultimSte goal of "well conceived and designed inservice programs." 
^Iwol-Based Staff Support Teams. A Blueprint for Action - a monograph describfhg the devel- 
- * fc opment of, a variety of sta.ff support teams including pcactical guidelines. Y 

Inservice Edttcahon Djesign Model and Action Steps -.this task force report presents 3 conceptual * . 
framework and a model of*ins^rvicte training. It^is a helpful resource guidd-'for both statV 
- and local personnel development planners/*^" 
* L'ting Student Change Data to Evaluate ijdervxpd Education - monbgraph examining the use of 
student change data as" a measure of effectiveness of teacher inservioe education including ap- 
propriate rpethodplo'gies,* • " f' " i 
, Basis for Inservice Design: Regular Educators' Responsibilities for Handicapped Children - a 
* policy interpretation of'P-L.. 94— 142 outlining the content of inservice' education for regular 
* ec}ucators*serving handicapped children. ' , « 
* ^Regular Education Inservice. Significant Features of Physical Education and Recreation for the 
Handicapped - three articles outlining functions of physical education and^ recreation for 
4* ' handicapped students' programs and roles ofcrelevant pfers&inef. 

Topical Instructional Modules Series 



Initiating Change Through Inservice Educations A Topical Instruct io'nal Modules Series (edited bV. 
Lepnard C. Burrello and Nancy L. Kaye)'-,{his series was developed by.Lebrard 'c. Burrello 
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and Nancv^L. Kaye in their work with local school district personnel in four stJ& All train- 
ing mqdules were authored by project staff and colleagues who h^ve worked with both editors. 
These modules have all been pilot tested and # used in pfeservice and inservice educational set- 
tings. The series has been organized as separate modules that should be used individually. 
All can<be ordered in a single volume for an additional charge for binders and postage/ (Com- 
plete set of 8 instructional modules - in press) o 
Federal Legislation on Behalf of Handicapped Children: Implications for Regular Educators (Martha 
McCarthy) --a.SO^age paper synthesizfng and presenting technical information on federat 
mapdates in a rneanihgful format ^easily adapted for use by teaqhers, administrators, board 
members and parents. Includes "starter" set of process models wtych can be adapted to specific 
target audiences and altered as legal mandates dfctate. 
Creating an Accepting Environment for the Handicapped Child in the Regular Classroom (Janet 
McLaughlin-Williaws) - this inservice is. designed to assist total school staffsln assessmg the 
characteristics of Educational environments that are necessary for acjults and children who are 
involved in the implementation of a least restrictive environment. It is formated to have par- 
. * ticipants define an educational environment which is ANTI handicapped so that staffs can 
create'an antithesis for their own use: Integrated within the design are activities that will 
encourage participants to evaluate their personal attitudes and behaviors regarding issues im : 
portant to individuals who are handicapped. ^ 
Facilitating Educational ChShse (Diane Dormant and Kathy Byers) - this is a training workshop 
based on principles of change agentry. It is a self-contained package Resigned to provide trainers 
with* the content and. materials necessary for the presentation of a workshop on change agentry 
skills for school personnel. 
Increasing the Contribution of Team Members in the Vase Conferences (James Gilliam) - this 
V. paper and included activities^are designed to provide information related to rssues in the EPC 
(Educational Pfanning Committee) process, arid 'procedures to foster cooperation and pro- 
ductive 1 Interaction among 'committee members. . The target audtence is diverse, including- 
teachers, administrators, counselors, psychologists, social workers', nurses, physical educators, 
therapists and speech clinicians. 
Role of the Regular Class Teacher in the Development of the IEP (Na l ncy j L. Kaye and Craig Myers) 
- this paper provides an audienceof regular educators {teachers* and administrators"! with a 
description of the IEP as a product as well as a process, and uses of the IEP. The activities 
- -are designed to identify rdlefc skills, and knowledge required for participation. 
The 'Development of a Least Restrictive Learning Environment (Dorothy-ann Felflis^nd Ronald t* 
Natter) presents a jtrairtitig. program which raises issues affecting the develbpment of least 
/'restrictive environmentsHfor handicapped children. The activities 1 incmded provide a process 
which can be used by school staff members in gathering information needed to plan the least 
restrictive educational prdgram for an^ndividual. child. 
Serving the Young, Handicapped Child in the Least Restrictive Environment (Lisbeth S'.' Vincent, 
Sherry Laten, r Lee Gruen6wara7 — this inservice module provides rationales for early inter- 
vention and for integrating young, handicapped and non-handicapped children.- The activities 
mcl'udea are designed for regular and special educators to participate in together. The ultimate 
• goal of these activities is to incr^se the two groups' awareness and knowledge on how-to suc- 
. cessfully structure and educattpnally program for both groups of children.^ 
Strategies for Interaction with Severely Handicapped Students (Nancy L. Kaye, Lee Gruenevyald, 
and Diane Baumgart) - presents a number of roles regular educators and other members of the 
community contribute to thV educational programing of seyerely handicapped students. 
Activities included cover a .training session (one full day, approximately 5Ya hours or two 
half-days of approximately 2Vz — ,3' hour^each) for participanfs to increase their range of 
possible optidfe for work-wg with severely h^dicapped students in theif own buildings. 



